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PREFACE 

The great diversity of interests in modem life does not tend to 
create a love for good literature In the child of to-day. Any 
innate love for good reading is perverted by feediog the adoles- 
cent mind upon the wordless stories of the motion picture. There- 
fore the fundamental purpose of this collection of short stories 
is to reach the non-reading children that come into the high school 
from non-reading homes. 

The definite problem imdertaken in this volume is to introduce 
high school students not merely to masterpieces of literature, but 
to stories that will sustain interest and send them of their own 
accord in search of other stories suggested for collateral readings. 
This would nculcate in students the Desire to Read. Every 
story has been tested in the class-room and is sure to prove most 
beneficial in challenging the imagination and awakening students 
to the fact that a good story Is an outgrowth of some phase of life 
itself. 

A brief appreciation of the author will be foimd in connection 
with each story. Suggestive questions will serve as stimulating 
guides to both the teacher and the pupU. No notes have been in- 
serted that the student may easily find in a dictionary or in 
Gayley's "Classic Myths." 
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INTRODUCTION 

POFS AND STEVENSON'S THEORY OF 
THE SHORT STORY 

It is the eleventh commandment that the classics which have 
been taught and are still being taught, will always be taught in our 
high schools. This is well. But we should not feel like the con- 
servative Englishman who said, "As it was in the beginning, so 
shall it ever be, world without end. * Amen.' " Time, with its un- 
erring judgment, has placed its seal of approval upon the older 
classics. This fact, however, should not eliminate from the course 
short stories that pulsate with the life of to-day and that will touch 
a responsive chord in the heart of the twentieth century youth. 
The classics plus the short story bridge completely the chasm 
between the child's life and literature. 

The short stoiy has limitless possibUities, but it must do one 
thing only — it must give unity of effect. Poe achieved the true 
short story by "deliberate effort acting in accord with a theory 
firmly held." Conscientious adherence to this theory has caused 
most of the critics to regard Poe as the discoverer of the modem 
short story. If he did not actually discover the type, he at least 
brought it to the high water mark of perfection. 

Poe's theory of the short story is well worth careful analysis. 
He sa)rs in part: 

"The ordinary story is objectionable from its length for reasons 
already stated in substance. As it cannot be read at one sitting 
it deprives itself, of course, of the immense force derivable from 
totality. But simply cessation in reading would, of itself, be 
sufficient to destroy the true imity. In the brief tale, however, 
the author is enabled to carry out the fulness of his intention, be 
it what it may. During the hour of perusal the soul of the reader 
is at the writer's control. There are no ^eternal or intrinsic in- 
fluences resultmg from weariness or interruption. 

7 
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8 INTRODUCTION 

"A skilful literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise, he 
has not fashioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents, but 
having conceived, with deliberate care, a certain imique or single 
effect to be wrought out, he then invents such incidents, then com- 
bines such events as may best aid him in establishing this pre- 
conceived effect. If his very initial sentence tend not to the out- 
bringing of this effect, then he has failed in his first step. In the 
whole composition there should be no word written of which the 
tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one pre-established de- 
sign. As by such means, with such care and skill, a picture is at 
length painted which leaves in the mind of him who contemplates 
it with a kindred art a sense of the fullest satisfaction. The idea 
of the tale has been presented unblemished, because imdisturbed; 
and this is an end unattainable by the novel." 

Essentially the same principles had been expressed by Steven- 
on when he wrote to the friend who had suggested a different 
ending for one of his stories: "Make another end to it? Ah, 
yes, but that's not the way I write; the whole tale is implied; I 
never use an effect when I can help it, unless it prepares the effects 
that are to follow; that's what ii story consists in. To make 
another end, that is to make tl» beginning all wrong. The de- 
nouement of a long story Is nothing, it is just a full close, which 
you may approach and accompany as you please — it is a coda, 
not an essential member in the rhythm; but the body and end 
of a short story is bone of the bone and blood of the blood of the 
beginning." It is evident that to Stevenson any change was 
utterly inconceivable, for it would violate the law of the short 
story. 

These theories of Poe and of Stevenson find complete realiza- 
tion in the stories in this collection. Each story is a prose sonnet, 
presenting a harmonization of theme and tone and a power of 
suggestion that is the foremost characteristic of all imaginative 
writing. 
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VARIOUS TYPES 
OF THE SHORT STORY 

THE GOLD BUG 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 

(1809-1849) 

Poe believed that literature and life had little in common; con- 
sequently, his characters are abnormal and their shadow world far* 
removed from ordinary life. This was partly due to Poe's un- 
disciplined early life. His parents dying destitute in Richmond 
before their son was three years old, Poe was adopted by a wealthy 
Richmond merchant. Permitted to do as he pleased, he became 
a spoiled child of fortime, developinjg no power of self-control. 
Just as a gardener is required to cultivate the soil if he wishes to 
work out his purpose in fruit or flower, even so, one who rears a 
child, mu^t from the beginning plant the seeds for a moral harvest. 
He made many acquaintances, but cultivated no real friends. 
His whhnsical Attitude toward life made him morbid and self- 
centered. Like B3n:on, he had but one hero, all his characters being 
silhouettes of hiniself. 

"From my youth upwards 
My spirit walked not with the souls of men, 
Nor looked upon the earth with human eyes; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 
The aim of their existence was not mine; 
My joys, my griefs, my passions and my powers 
Made me a stranger; though I wore the form, 
• I had no sympathy with breathing flesh." 

— From Byron, Manfred, II, 2 

Poe was fond of themes of mystery, murder, terror and insanity, 
and the climax of his uiicanny power is reached in the most 
typical of his gruesome stories, "The Fall of the House of Usher." 
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10 VARIOUS TYPES OF THE SHORT STORY 

Among the stories which center in a mystery to be solved, his clear- 
cut, mathematical analysis finds expression in the most notable of 
his so-called analytical stories, ''The Gold Bug." 



THE GOLD BUG 

What hoi what ho! this fellow is dancing madi 
He hath been bitten by the Tarantula. 

— Allin the Wrong 

Many years ago I contracted an intimacy with a Mr. 
William Legrand. He was of an ancient Huguenot family, " 
and had once been wealthy; but a series of misfortunes had 
reduced him to want. To avoid the mortification conse- 
quent upon his disasters, he left New Orleans, the city of his 
forefathers, and took up his residence at Sullivan's Island, 
near Charleston, South Carolina. 

This island is a very singular one. It consists of little else 
than the sea sand, and is about three miles long. Its breadth 
at no point exceeds a quarter of a mile. It is separated from 
the mainland by a scarcely perceptible creek, oozing its way 
through a wilderness of reeds and slime, a favorite resort of 
the mar&h-hen. The vegetation, as might be supposed, is 
scant, or at least dwarfish. No trees of any magnitude are 
to be seen. Near the western extremity, where Fort Moultrie 
stands, and where are some miserable frame buildings, 
tenanted, during siunmer, by the fugitives from Charleston 
dust and fever, may be foimd, indeed, the bristly palmetto; 
but die whole island, with the exception of this western 
point, and a line of hard, white beach on the sea-coast, is 
covered with a dense undergrowth of the sweet myrtle,. so 
much prized by the horticulturists of England. The shrub 
here often attains the height of fifteen or twenty feet, and 
forms an almost impenetrable coppice, burdening the ak 
with its fragrance. 

In the utmost recesses of this coppice, not far from the 
eastern or more remote end of the island, Legrand had built 
himself a small hut, which he occupied when I first, by mere 
accident, made his acquaintance. This soon ripened into 
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THE GOLD BUG 11 

friendship, for there was much in the recluse to excite interest 
and esteem. I found him well educated, with imusual powers 
of mind, but infected with misanthropy, and subject to per- 
verse moods of alternate enthusiasm and melancholy. He 
had with him many books, but rarely employed them. His 
chief amusements were gimning and fislung, or saimtering 
along the beach and through the myrtles, in quest of shells 
or entomological specimens — his collection of the latter 
might have been envied by a Swammerdam. In these ex- 
cursions he was usually accompanied by an old negro, called 
Jupiter, who had been manumitted before the reverses of 
the family, but who could be induced, neither by threats nor 
by promises, to abandon what he considered his right of 
attendance upon the footsteps of his yoimg "Massa Will." 
It is not improbable that the relatives of Legrand, conceiving 
him to be somewhat imsettled in intellect, had contrived 
to instill this obstinacy into Jupiter, with a view to the 
supervision and guardianship of the wanderer. 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan's Island are seldom 
very severe, and in the fall of the year it is a rare event in- 
deed when a fire is considered necessary. About the middle 
of October, 18 — , there occurr^, however, a day of remark- 
able chilliness. Just before sunset I scrambled my way 
through the evergreens to the hut of my friend, whom I had 
not visited for several weeks — my residence being at that 
time in Charleston, a distance of nine miles from the island, 
while the faciUties of passage and re-passage were very far 
behind those of the present day. Upon reaching the hut I 
rapped, as was my custom, and getting no reply, sought for 
the key where I knew it was secreted, milocked the door, and 
went in. A fine fire was blazing upon the hearth. It was a 
novelty, and by no means an ungrateful one. I threw off an 
overcoat, took an armchair by the crackling logs, and awaited 
patiently the arrival of my hosts. 

Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me a most cordial 
welcome. Jupiter, grinning from ear to ear, bustled about 
to prepare some marsh-hens for supper. Legrand was in 
one of his fits — how else shall I term them? — of enthu- 
siasm. He had foimd an imknown bivalve, forming a new 
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12 VARIOUS TYPES OF THE SHORTiSTORY 

genus, and, more than this, he had hunted down and secured, 
with Jupiter's assistance, a scarabceus which he believed 
to be totally new, but in respect to which he wished to have 
my opinion on the morrow. 

"And why not to-night? " I asked, rubbing my hands over 
the blaze, and wishing the whole tribe of scarabm at the 
devil. 

"Ah, if I had only known you were here!" said Legrand, 
"but it's so long since I saw you; and how could I foresee 
that you would pay me a visit this very night of all others? 

As I was coming home I met Lieutenant G , from the 

fort, and very foolishly, I lent him the bug; so it will be im- 
possible for you to see it until the morning. Stay here to- 
night, and I will send Jup down for it at sunrise. It is the 
loveliest thing in creation!" 

"What! — sunrise?" 

"Nonsense! no! — the bug. It is of a brilliant gold color 
— about the size of a large hickory-nut — with two jet-black 
spots near one extremity of the back, and another, somewhat 
longer, at the other. The antenruB are — " 

"Dey ain't no \m\n him, Massa Will, I keep a tellin' on 
you," here interrupted Jupitei^; "de bug is a goole-bug, solid 
ebery bit of him, inside and all, 'sep him wing — never feel 
half so hebby a bug in my life." 

"Well, suppose it is, Jup," replied Legrand, somewhat 
more earnestly, it seemed to me, than the case deipanded; 
"is that any reason for your letting the birds bum? The 
color" — here he turned to me — "is really almost enough 
to warrant Jupiter's idea. You never saw a more brilliant 
metallic lustre than the scales emit — but of this you cannot 
judge till to-morrow. In the meantime I can give you some 
idea of the shape." Saying this, he seated himself at a small 
table, on which were a pen and ink, but no paper. He looked 
for some in a drawer, but foimd none. 

"Never mind," said he at length, "this will answer"; 
and he drew from his waistcoat pocket a scrap of what I took 
to be very dirty foolscap, and made upon it a rough drawing 
with the pen. While he did this I retained my seat by the 
fire, for I was still chilly. When the design was complete, he 
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THE GOLD BUG • 13 

handed it to me without rising. As I received it, a loud 
growl was heard, succeeded by a scratching at the door. 
Jupiter opened it, and a large Newfoundland, belonging to 
Legrand, rushed in, leaped upon my shoulders, and loaded 
me with caresses; for I had shown him much attention dur- 
ing previous visits. When his gambols were over, I looked 
at the paper, and, to speak the truth, found myself not a little 
puzzled at what my friend had depicted. 

"Well!" I said, after contemplating it for some minutes, 
"this is a strange scarabcBus, I must confess: new to me; 
never saw anything like it before — imless it was a skull, or a 
death's-head — which it more nearly resembles than any- 
thing else that has come under my observation." 

" A death's-head! " echoed Legrand. " Oh — yes — well, 
it has something of that appearance upon paper, no doubt. 
The two upper black spots look like eyes, eh? and the longer 
one at the bottom like a mouth — and then the shape of Ac 
whole is oval." 

"Perhaps so ," said I; "but, Legrand, I fear you are no 
artist. I must wait until I see the beetle itself, if I am to 
form any idea of its personal appearance." 

"Well, I don't know," said he, a Httle nettled, "I draw 
tolerably — should do it at least — have had good masters, 
and flatter myself that I am not quite a blockhead." 

"But, my dear fellow, you are joking then," said I; "this 
is a very passable skidl — indeed, I may say that it is a very 
excellent skull, according to the vulgar notions about such 
specimens of physiology — and your scarabcBus must be the 
queerest scarabcBus in the world \i he resembles it. Why, we 
may get up a very thrilling bit of superstition upon this hint. 
I presmne you will call fiie bug scarabcBus caput hominis, 
or something of that kind — there are many similar titles 
in the natural histories. But where are the antentuB you 
spoke of?" 

"The antentuBl'' said Legrand, who seemed to be getting 
unaccountably warm upon the subject; "I am sure you must 
see the antentuB. I made them as distinct as they are in the 
original insect, and I presume that is sufl&cient." 

'*Well, well," I said, "perhaps you have — still I don't see 
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14 VARIOUS TYPES OF THE SHORT STORY 

them"; and I handed him the paper without additional re- 
mark, not wishing to ruffle his temper; but I was much sur- 
prised at the turn affairs had taken; his ill-humor puzzled 
me — and, as for the drawing of the beetle, there were posi- 
tively no antentKB visible, and the whole did bear a very close 
resemblance to the ordinary cuts of a death's-head. 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was about to 
crumple it, apparently to throw it in the fire, when a casual 
glance at th^ design seemed suddenly to rivet his attention. 
In an instant his face grew violently red — in another as ex- 
cessively pale. For some minutes he continued to scrutinize 
the drawing minutely where he sat. At length he arose, 
took a candle from the table, and proceeded to seat himself 
upon a sea-chest in the farthest comer of the room. Here 
again he made an anxious examination of the paper, turning 
it in all directions. He said nothing, however, and his con- 
duct greatly astonished me; yet I thought it prudent not to 
exacerbate the growing moodiness of his temper by any 
comment. Presently he took from his coat pocket a wallet, 
placed the paper carefully in it, and deposited both in a 
writing-desk, which he locked. He now grew more com- 
posed in his demeanor; but his original air of enthusiasm 
had quite disappeared. Yet he seemed not so much sulky 
as abstracted. As the evening wore away he became more 
and more absorbed in reverie, from which no sallies of mine 
could arouse him. It had been my intention to pass the 
night at the hut, as I had frequently done before, but, 
seeing my host in this mood, I deemed it proper to take 
leave. He did not press me to remain, but, as I departed, 
he shook my hand with even more than his usual cordiaUty. 

It was about a month after this (and during the interval 
I had seen nothing of Legrand) when I received a visit, at 
Charleston, from his man Jupiter. I had never seen the 
good old negro look so dispirited, and I feared that some 
serious disaster had befallen my friend. 

"Well, Jup," said I, "what is the matter now? — how is 
your master?" 

"Why, to speak de troof , miassa, him not so berry well as 
mought be." 
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THE GOLD BUG 15 

"Not well! I am truly sorry to hear it. What does he 
complam of?" 

"Bar! dat's it! — hun nebber 'plain of notin' — but him 
berry sick for all dat." 

"Fery sick, Jupiter! — why didn't you say so at once? 
Is he confined to bed?" 

'*No, dat he ain't! — he ain't 'find nowhar — dat's just 
whar de shoe pinch — my mind is got to be berry hebby 
'bout poor Massa Will." 

"Jupiter, I should like to understand what it is you are 
talking about. You say your master is sick. Hasn't he told 
you what ails him?" 

"Why, massa, 'tain't worf while for to git mad 'bout de 
matter — Massa Will say noflSn' at all ain't de matter wid 
him — but den what make him go about looking dis here 
way, wid he head down and he soldiers up, and as white as a 
gose? And den he keep a syphon all de time — " 
"Keeps a what, Jupiter?" 

"Keeps a syphon wid de figgurs on de slate — de queerest 
figgurs I ebber did see. Ise gittin' to be skeered, I tell you. 
l£ib for to keep mighty tight eye pon him noovers. Todder 
day he gib me sUp fore de sun up, and was gone de whole 
ob de blessed day. I had a big stick ready cut for to gib 

him d d good beating when he did come — but Ise sich a 

fool dat I hadn't de heart arter all — he look so berry poorly." 
"Eh? — what? Ah, yes! — upon the whole, I think you 
had better not be too severe with the poor fellow — don't 
flog him, Jupiter, he can't very well stand it — but can you 
form no idea of what has occasioned this illness, or rather 
this change of conduct? Has anything impleasant happened 
since I saw you?" 

"No, massa, dey ain't bin noffin' onpleasant since den — 
'twas Jore den, I'm feared — 'twas de berry day you was 
dare." 
"How? what do you mean?" 
"Why, massa, I mean de bug — dare now." 
"The what?'' 

"De bug — I'm berry sartain dat Massa Will bin bit some- 
where 'bout de head by dat goole-bug." 
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16 VARIOUS TYPES OF THE SHORT STORY 

"And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such a supposi- 
tion?'' 

"Claws enuff, massa, and mouff, too. I nebber did see 

sich a d d bug — he kick and he bite ebery ting what 

cum near him. Massa Will cotch him fuss, but had for to let 
him go 'gin mighty quick, I tell you — den was de time he 
. must ha' got de bite. I didn't like de look ob de bug mouff, 
myself, nohow, so I wouldn't take hold ob him wid my finger, 
but I cotch him wid a piece ob paper dat I foimd. I wrap 
him up in de paper and stuff piece ob it in he mouff — dat 
was de way." 

"And you think, then, that your master was really bitten 
by the beetle, and that the bite made him sick?" 

"I don't t'ink nofl5n' 'bout it — I nose it. What make 
him dream 'bout de goole so much, if 'taint' cause he bit by 
de goole-bug? Ise heerd 'bout dem goole-bugs 'fore dis." 

"But how do you know he dreams about gold?" 

"How I know? why, 'cause he talk about it in he sleep — 
dat's how I nose." 

"Well, Jup, perhaps you are right; but to what fortimate 
circumstances am I to attribute the honor of a visit from you 
to-day?" 

"What de matter, massa?" 

"Did you bring any message from Mr. Legrand?" 

"No, massa, I bring dis here 'pissel"* and here Jupiter 
handed me a note, which ran thus; 

My Dear : ^ 

Why I have not seen you for so Ipng a time? I hope you have not 
been so foolish as to take offence at any little brusquerie of mine; but 
no, that is improbable. 

Since I saw you I have had great cause for anxiety. I have something 
to tell you, yet scazcely know how to tell it, or whether I should tell it 
at all. 

I have not been quite well for some days past, and poor old Jup annoys 
me, almost beyond endurance, by his well-meant attentions. Woiid 
you believe it? — he had prepared a huge stick, the other day, with which 
to chastise me for giving him the slip, and sp>ending the day, solus, among 
the hills on the mainland. I verily believe that my ill looks alone saved 
me a flogging. 

I have made no addition to my cabinet since we met. 

If you :an, in any way, make it convenient, come over with Jupiter. 
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THE GOLD BUG 17 

Do come. I wish to see you to-night upon business of importance. I 
assure you that it is of the highest importance. 

Ever yours, 

William Legrand 

There was something in the tone of this note which gave 
me great imeasiness. Its whole style differed materially 
from that of Legrand. What could he be dreaming of? 
What new crotchet possessed his excitable brain? What 
"business of the highest importance" could he possibly have 
to transact? Jupiter's account of him boded no good. I 
dreaded lest the continued pressure of misfortune had, at 
length, fairly unsettled the reason of my friend. Without 
a moment's hesitation, therefore, I prepared to accompany 
the negro. 

Upon reaching the wharf, I noticed a scythe and three 
spades, all apparently new, lying in the bottom of the boat 
in which we were to embark. 

"What is the meaning of all this, Jup?" I inquired. 

"Him syfe, massa, and spade." 

"Very true; but what are they doing here?" 

"Him de syfe and de spade what Massa Will 'sis' 'pon 
my buying for him in de town, and de debbil's own lot of 
money I had to gib for 'em." 

"But what, in the name of all that is mysterious, is your 
'Massa Will' going to do with scythes and spades?" 

"Dat's more dan / know, and debbil take me if I don't 
b'lieve 'tis more dan he know, too. But it's all come ob de 
bug." 

Finding that no satisfaction was to be obtained of Jupiter, 
whose whole intellect seemed to be absorbed by "de bug," 
I now stepped into the boat and made sail. With a fair 
and strong breeze we soon ran into the Uttle cove to the 
northward of Fort Moultrie, and a walk of some two 
miles brought us to the hut. It was about three in the 
afternoon when we arrived. Legrand had been awaiting 
us in eager expectation. He grasped my hand with a nervous 
empressement which alarmed me and strengthened the sus- 
picions already entertained. His countenance was pale 
even to ghastliness, and his deep-set eyes glared with un- 
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18 VARIOUS TYPES OF THE SHORT STORY 

natural lustre. After some inquiries respecting his health, 
I asked him, not knowing what better to say, 2 he had yet 
obtained the scarabcBus from Lieutenant G . 

"Oh, yes," he replied, coloring violently, "I got it from 
him the next morning. Nothing could tempt me to part 
with that scarabcBus, Do you know that Jupiter is quite 
right about it!" 

"In what way?" I asked, with a sad foreboding at heart. 

"In supposing it to be a bug of red goldJ^ He said this 
with an air of profoimd seriousness, and I felt inexpressibly 
shocked. 

"This bug is to make my fortune," he continued, with a 
triumphant smile, and reinstate me in my family possessions. 
Is it any wonder, then, that I prize it? Since Fortime has 
thought fit to bestow it upon me, I have only to use it 
properly and I shall arrive at the gold of which it is the 
index. Jupiter, bring me that scardxBusf' 

"What! de bug, massa? I'd rudder not go fer trubble 
dat bug — you mus' git him for your own self." Hereupon 
Legrand arose, with a grave and stately air, and brought me 
the beetle from a glass case in which it was enclosed. It was 
a beautiful scarabceuSy and, at that time, unknown to natural- 
ists — of course a great prize in a scientific point of view; 
There were two round black spots near one extremity of the 
back, and a long one near the other. The scales were ex- 
ceedingly hard and glossy, with all the appearance of bur- 
nished gold. The weight of the insect was very remarkable, 
and, taking all things into consideration, I could hardly blame 
Jupiter for his opinion respecting it; but what to make of 
Legrand's agreement with that opinion, I could not, for 
the life of me, tell. 

"I sent for you," said he, in a grandiloquent tone, when I 
had completed my examination of the beetle, " I sent for you, 
that I might have your counsel and assistance in furthering 
the views of Fate and of the bug — " 

"My dear Legrand," I cried, interrupting him, "you are 
certainly imwell, and had better use some little precautions. 
You shall go to bed, and I will remain with you a few days, 
until you get over this. You are feverish and — " 
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"Feel my pulse," said he. 

I felt it, and, to say the truth, found not the slightest 
indication of fever. 

"But you may be ill and yet have no fever. Allow me 
this once to prescribe for you. In the first place, go to bed. 
In the next — " 

"You are mistaken," he interposed; "I am as well as I 
can expect to be imder the excitement which I suffer. If 
you really wish me well, you will relieve this excitement." 

"And how is this to be done?" 

"Very easily. Jupiter and myself are going upon an ex- 
pedition into the hfils, upon the mainland, and, in this expedi- 
tion, we shall need the aid of some person in whom we can 
confide. You are the only one we can trust. Whether we 
succeed or fail, the excitement which you now perceive in me 
will be equally allayed." 

"I am anxious to oblige you in any way," I replied; "but 
do you meaai to say that this infernal beetle has any connec- 
tion with your expedition into the hills?" 

"It has." 

"Then, Legrand, I can become a party to no such absurd 
proceeding." 

"I am sorry — very sorry — for we shall have to try it 
by ourselves." 

"Try it by yourselves! The man is surely mad! — but 
stay! — how long do you propose to be absent?" 

"Probably all night. We shall start immediately, and be 
back, at all events, by simrise." 

"And will you promise me upon your honor, that when 
this freak of yours is over, and the bug business settled to 
your satisfaction, you will then return home and follow my 
advice impHcitly, as that of your physician?" 

" Yes ; I promise ; and now let us be off, for we have no time 
to lose." 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my friend. We started 
about four o'clock — Legrand, "Jupiter, the dog, and myself. 
Jupiter had with him the scythe and spades, the whole of 
which he insisted upon carrying, more through fear, it seemed 
to me, of trusting either of the implements within reach of 
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his master, than from any excess of industry or complaisance. 

His demeanor was dogged in the extreme, and "dat d d 

bug" were the sole words which escaped his lips during the 
journey. For my own part, I had charge of a couple of dark 
lanterns, while Legrand contented himself with the scara- 
boms, which he carried attached to the end of a bit of whip- 
cord, twirling it to and fro, with the air of a conjurer, as he 
went. When I observed this last plain evidence of my 
friend's aberration of mind, I could scarcely refrain from 
tears. I thought it best, however, to hmnor his fancy, at 
least for the present, or until I could adopt some more ener- 
getic measures with a chance of success. In the meantime 
I endeavored, but all in vain, to sound him in regard to the 
object of the expedition. Having succeeded in inducing 
me to accompany him, he seemed imwilling to hold conversa- 
tion upon any topic of minor importance, and to all my ques- 
tions vouchsafed no other reply than "We shall see!" 

We crossed the creek at the head of the island by means of 
a skiff, and, ascending the high ^r^imds on the shore of the 
mainland, proceeded in a northwesterly direction, through a 
tract of country excessively wild and desolate, where no trace 
of a human footsetep was to be seen. Legrand led the way 
with decision, pausing only for an instant, here and there, 
to consult what appeared to be certain landmarks of his own 
contrivance upon a former occasion. 

In this manner we journeyed for about two hours, and the 
sun was just setting when we entered a region infinitely more 
dreary than any yet seen. It was a species of table-land, 
near the summit of an almost inaccessible hill, densely 
wooded from base to pinnacle, and interspersed with huge 
crags that appeared to lie loosely upon the soil, and in many 
cases were prevented from precipitating themselves into the 
valleys below, merely by the support of the trees against 
which they reclined. Deep ravines, in various directions, 
gave an air of still sterner solemnity to the scene. 

The natural platform to which we had clambered was 
thickly overgrown with brambles, through which we soon dis- 
covered that it would have been impossible to force our way 
but for the scythe; and Jupiter, by direction of his master, 
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proceeded to clear for us a path to the foot of an enormously 
tall tulip-tree, which stood, with some eight or ten oaks, upon 
the level, and far surpassed them all, and all other trees which 
I had then ever seen, in the beauty of its foliage and form, 
in the wide spread of its branches, and in the general majesty 
of its appearance. When we reached this tree, Legrand 
turned to Jupiter, and asked him if he thought he could climb 
it. The old man seemed a little staggered by the question, 
and for some moments made no reply. At length he ap- 
proached the huge trunk, walked slowly around it, and ex- 
amined it with minute attention. When he had completed 
his scrutiny, he merely said: 

"Yes, massa, Jup climb any tree he ebber see in he life." 

" Then up with you as soon as possible, for it will soon be 
too dark to see what we are about." 

"How far mus' go up, massa?" inquired Jupiter. 

" Get up the main trunk first;, and then I will tell you which 
. way to go — and here — ^tpp( take this beetle widi you." 

"De bug, Massa Will! de goole-bug!" cried the negro, 
drawing back, in dismay, "what for mus' tote de bug way 
up de tree? — d n if I do! " 

"If you are afraid, Jup, a great big negro like you, to take 
hold of a harmless little dead beetle, why, you can carry it up 
by this string; but if you do not take it up with you in some 
way, I shall be under the necessity of breaking your head 
witii this shovel." 
y^ "What de matter, now, massa?" said Jup, evidently 
shamed into compliance; "always want fur to raise f uss wid 
old nigger. Was only funnin' anyhow. Me feered de bug! 
what I keer fgr de bug?" Here he took cautiously hold of 
the extreme end of the string, and, maintaining the insect 
as far from his person as circumstances would permit, pre- 
pared to ascend the tree. 

In youth the tulip-tree, or Liriodendron tiilipifera, the most 
magnificent of American foresters, has a trimk peculiarly 
smooth, and often rises to a great height without lateral 
branches; but, in its riper age, the bark becomes gnarled 
and uneven, while many short limbs make their appearance 
on the stem. Thus the difficulty of ascension, in the present 
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case, lay more in semblance than in reality. Emt||acing 
the huge cylinder as closely as possible with his arms ard 
knees, seizing with his hands some projections, and resting 
his naked toes upon others, Jupiter, after one or two narrow 
escapes from falling, at length wriggled himself into the first 
great fork, and seemed to consider the whole business as 
virtually accomplished. The risk of the achievement was, 
in fact, now over, although the climber was some sixty or 
seventy feet from the ground. 

"Which way mus' go now, Massa Will?" he asked. 

"Keep up the largest branch, the one on this side," said 
Legrand. The negro obeyed him promptly, and apparently 
with but little trouble; ascending higher and higher, until 
no glimpse of his squat figure could be obtained through the 
dense foliage which enveloped it. Presently his voice was 
heard in a sort of halloo. 

"How much f udder is got for go?" 

"How high up are you?" asked Legrand. 

"Ebber so fur," repKed the negro; "can see de sky fru 
de top ob de tree." 

"Never mind the sky, but attend to what I say. Look 
down the trunk and count the limbs below you on this side. 
How many limbs have you passed?" 

"One, two, three, four, fibe — I done pass fibe big limb, 
massa, 'pon dis side." 

"Then go one limb higher." 

In a few minutes the voice was heard again, announcing 
that the seventh limb was attained. 

"Now, Jup," cried Legrand, evidently much excited, "I 
want you to work your way out upon that limb as far as you 
can. If you see anything strange, let me know." 

By this time what little doubt I might have entertained 
of my poor friend's insanity was put finally at rest. I had no 
alternative but to conclude him stricken with lunacy, and I 
I became seriously anxious about getting him home. While 
I was pondering upon what was best to be done, Jupiter's 
voice was again heard. 

" Mos' f eerd for to ventur' 'pon dis limb berry far — 'tis 
dead limb putty much all de way." 
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" Did you say it was a dead limb, Jupiter? " cried Legrand, 
ii/^a quavering voice. 

"Yes, massa, him dead as de door-nail — done up for 
sartain — done departed dis here life." 

"What in the name of heaven shall I do?" asked Legrand, 
seemingly in the greatest distress. 

"Do!" said I, glad of an opportunity to interpose a word, 
"why, come home and go to bed. Come now! — that's a 
fine fellow. It's getting late, and besides, you remember 
your promise." 

"Jupiter," cried he, without heeding me in the least, "do 
you hear me?" 

"Yes, Massa Will, hear you ebber so plain." 

"Try the wood well, then, with your knife, and see if you 
think it very rotten." 

"Him rotten, massa, sure nuff," repHed the negro in a 
few moments, "but not so berry rotten as mought be. 
Mought ventur' out leetle way 'pon de limb by myself, dat's 
true." 

" By yourself ! What do you mean? " 

"Why, I mean de bug. 'Tis berry hebby bug. S'pose 
I drop him down fust, and den de limb won't break wid just 
de weight of one nigger." 

" You infernal scoundrel ! " cried Legrand, apparently much 
relieved, "what do you mean by telling me such nonsense 
as that? As sure as you drop that beetle, I'll break your 
neck. Look here, Jupiter, do you hear me?" 

"Yes, massa, needn' hollo at poor nigger dat style." 

"Well! — now listen! if you will venture out on the limb 
as far as you think safe, and not let go the beetle, I'll make 
you a present of a silver dollar as soon as you get down." 

"I'm gwine, Massa Will — deed I is," replied the negro 
very promptly — "mos' out to de eend now." 

"Ow/ to the end!'-' here fairly screamed Legrand; "do you 
say you are out to the end of that limb?" 

"Soon be to de eend, massa — o-o-o-o-oh! Lor-gol-a- 
marcylj what is dis here 'pon de tree?" 

"Well," cried Legrand, highly deUghted, "what is it?" 

"Why, 'taint noffin' but a skull — somebody bin lef him 
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head up de tree, and de crows done gobble ebery bit ob.de 
meat ofiF." 

"A skull, you say! Very well; how is it fastened to the 
Umb? What holds it on?" 

"Shure 'nuff, massa; mus' look. Why dis berry curous 
sarcumstance, 'pon my word — dare's a great big nail in de 
skull, what fastens ob it on to de tree.'' 

*'Well now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you — do you 
hear?" 

"Yes, massa." 

"Pay attention, then! — find the left eye of the skull." 

"Hum! hoo! dat's good! why, dare ain't no eye lef at 
all." 

"Curse your stupidity! do you know yovir right hand 
from your left?" 

"Yes, I nose dat — nose all 'bout dat — 'tis my lef hand 
what I chops de wood wid." 

"To be sure! you are left-handed; and your left eye is 
on the same side as your left hand. Now, I suppose you can 
find the left eye of the skull, or the place where the left eye 
has been. Have you found it?" 

Here was a long pause. At length the negro asked: 

"Is de lef eye ob de skull 'pon de same side as de lef hand 
ob de skull, too? — 'cause the skull ain't got not a bit ob a 
hand at all — nebber mind! I got de lef eye now — here 
de lef eye! what mus' do wid it?" 

"Let the beetle drop through it, as far as the string will 
reach, but be careful and not let go your hold of the string." 

"All dat done, Massa Will; mighty easy ting for to put 
de bug fru de hole; look for him dar below!" 

During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter's person could 
be seen; but the beetle, which he had suffered to descend, 
was now visible at the end of the string, and glistened, like a 
globe of burnished gold, in the last rays of die setting sun, 
some of which still faintly illumined the eminence upon which 
we stood. The scarabceus hung quite clear of any branches, 
and if allowed to fall, would have fallen at our feet. Le- 
grand immediately took the scythe, and cleared with it a 
circular space, three or four yards in diameter, just beneath 
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the insect, and, having accompUshed this, ordered Jupiter 
to let go tie string and come down from the tree. 

Driving a peg, with great nicety, into the groimd, at the 
precise spot where the beetle fell, my friend now produced 
from his pocket a tape-measure. Fastening one end of this 
at that point of the trunk of the tree which was nearest the 
peg, he unrolled it till it reached the peg, and thence farther 
unrolled it, in the direction already estabHshed by the tw^ 
points of the tree and the peg, for the distance of fifty feet — 
Jupiter clearing away the brambles with the scythe. At the 
spot thus attained a second peg was driven, and about this 
as a center, a rude circle, about four feet in diameter, de- 
scribed. Taking now a spade himself, and giving one to 
Jupiter and one to me, Legrand begged us to set about dig- 
ging as quickly as possible. 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for such amuse- 
ment at any time, and at that particular moment, would most 
willingly have declined it; for the night was coming on, and 
I felt much fatigued with the exercise already taken; but 
I saw no mode of escape, and was fearful of disturbing my 
poor friend'^ equanimity by a refusal. Could I have de- 
pended, indeed, upon Jupiter's aid, I would have had no 
hesitation in attempting to get the lunatic home by force; 
but I was too well assured of the old negro's disposition to 
hope that he would assist me, imder any circumstances, in a ' 
personal contest with his master. I made no doubt that the 
latter had been infected with some of the innumerable 
Southern superstitions about money buried, and that his 
fantasy had received confirmation by the finding of the 
scarabcsus, or, perhaps, by Jupiter's obstinacy in maintain- 
ing it to be " a bug of real gold." A mind disposed to lunacy 
would readily be led away by such suggestions — especially 
if chiming in with favorite preconceived ideas — and then 
I called to mind the poor fellow's speech about the beetle's 
being "the index of his fortune." Upon the whole, I was 
sadly vexed and puzzled, but, at length, I concluded to 
• make a virtue of necessity — to dig with a good will, and 
thus the sooner to convince the visionary, by ocular demon- 
stration, of the fallacy of the opinions he entertained. 
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The lanterns having been lit, we all fell to work with a 
zeal worthy a more rational cause; and, as the glare fell 
upon our persons and implements, I could not help thinking 
how picturesque a group we composed, and how strange and 
suspicious our labors must have appeared to any interloper 
who, by chance, might have stiunbled upon our whereabouts. 

We dug very steadily for two hours. Little was said; 
and our diief embarrassment lay in the yelping of the dog, 
who took exceeding interest in our procreedings. He at 
length became so obstreperous, that we grew fearful of his 
giving the alarm to some stragglers in the vicinity — or, 
rather, this was the apprehension of Legrand; for myself, I 
should have rejoiced at any interruption which might have 
enabled me to get the wanderer home. The noise was, at 
length, very effectually silenced by Jupiter, who, getting 
out of the hole with a dogged air of deUberation, tied the 
brute's mouth up with one of his suspenders, and then re- 
turned, with a grave chuckle, to his task. 

When the time mentioned had expired, we had reached a 
depth of five feet, and yet no signs of any treasure became 
manifest. A general pause ensued, and I began to hope that 
the farce was at an end. Legrand, however, although evi- 
dently much disconcerted, wiped his brow thoughtfully and 
recommenced. We had excavated the entire circle of four 
feet diameter, and now we slightly enlarged the limit, and 
went to the farther depth of two feet. Still nothing ap- 
peared. The gold seeker, whom I sincerely pitied, at length 
clambered from the pit, with the bitterest disappointment 
imprinted upon every feature, and proceeded, slowly and 
reluctantly, to put on his coat, which he had thrown off at the 
beginning of his labor. In the meantime, I made no remark. 
Jupiter, at a signal from his master, began to gather up his 
tools. This done, and the dog having been unmuzzled, we 
turned in profound silence towards home. 

We had taken, perhaps, a dozen steps in this direction, 
when, with a loud oath, Legrand strode up to Jupiter and 
seized him by the collar. The astonished negro opened his 
eyes and mouth to the fullest extent, let fall the spades, and 
fell upon his knees. 
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*'You scoundrel," said Legrand, hissing out the syllables 
from between his clenched teeth, "you infernal black villain! 
speak, I tell you! answer me this instant, without prevarica- 
tion! which — which is your left eye?" 

"Oh, my golly, MassaWill! ain't dis here my lef eye for 
sartain?" roared the terrified Jupiter, placing his hand upon 
his right organ of vision, and holding it there with a desperate 
pertinacity, as if in immediate dread of his master's attempt 
at a gouge. 

"I thought so! I knew it! hurrah!" vociferated Le- 
grand, letting the negro ^o, and executing a series of curvets 
and caracoles, much to the astonishment of his valet, who, 
arising from his knees, looked mutely from his master to 
myseH, and then from myself to his master. 

"Come! we must go back," said the latter; "the game's 
not up yet"; and he again led the way to the tulip-tree. 

"Jupiter," said he, when he reached its foot, "come here! 
was the skull nailed to the limb with the face outwards, or 
with the face to the limb?" 

"De face was out, massa, so dat de crows could get at de 
eyes good, widout any trouble." 

"Well, then, was it this eye or that through which you 
dropped the beetle?" — here Legrand touched each of 
Jupiter's eyes. 

" 'Twas dis eye, massa — de lef eye — jis as you tell me," 
and here it was his right eye that the negro indicated. 

"That will do — we must try it again." 

Here my friend, about whose madness I now saw or fancied 
chat I saw, certain indications of method, removed the peg 
which marked the spot where the beetle fell, to a spot about 
three inches to the westward of its former position. Taking 
now the tape-measure from the nearest point of the trunk 
to the peg, as before, and continuing the extension in a 
straight Hne to the distance of fifty feet, a spot was indicated, 
removed by several yards from the point at which we had 
been digging. 

Around the new position a circle, somewhat larger than 
in the former instance, was now described, and we again set 
to work with the spades. I was dreadfully weary, but 
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scarcely understanding what had occasioned the change in 
my thoughts, I felt no longer any great aversion from the 
labor imposed. I had become most unaccoimtably interested 
— nay, even excited. Perhaps there was something, amid 
all the extravagant demeanor of Legrand — some air of 
forethought, or of deUberation, which impressed me. I dug 
eagerly, and now and then caught myself actually looking, 
with something that very much resembled expectation, for 
the fancied treasure, the vision of which had demented my 
unfortunate companion. At a period when such vagaries of 
thought most fully possessed me, and when we had been at 
work perhaps an hour and a half, we were again interrupted 
by the violent bowlings of the dog. His imeasiness in the 
first instance had been, evidently, but the result of playful- 
ness or caprice, but he now assumed a bitter and serious tone. 
Upon Jupiter's again attempting to muzzle him, he made 
furious resistance, and, leaping into the hole, tore up the 
mold frantically with his claws. In a few seconds he had 
uncovered a mass of human bones, forming two complete 
skeletons, intermingled with several buttons of n^etal, and 
what appeared to be the dust of decayed woolen.i One or 
two* strokes of a space upturned the blade of a largj Spanish 
knife, and, as we dug farther, three or four piec^ of gold 
and silver coin came to Ught. 

At sight of these the joy of Jupiter could scarcely be re- 
strained, but the countenance of his master wore an air of 
extreme disappointment. He urged us, however, to continue 
our exertions, and the words were hardly uttered when I 
stumbled and fell forward, having caught the toe of my boot 
in a large ring of iron that lay half buried in the loose earth. 

We now worked in earnest, and never did I pass ten 
minutes of more intense excitement. During this interval 
we had fairly unearthed an oblong chest of wood which, from 
its perfect preservation and wonderful hardness, had plainly 
been subjected to some mineralizing process — perhaps that 
of the bichloride of mercury. This box was three feet and 
a half long, three feet broad, and two and a half feet deep. 
It was firmly secured by bands of wrought iron, riveted, and 
forming a kind of treUis-work over the whole. On each side 
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of the chest, near the top, were three rings of iron — six in all 
— by means of which a firm hold could be obtained by six 
persons. Our utmost united endeavors served only to dis- 
turb the coffer very slightly in its bed. We at once saw the 
impossibility of removing so great a weight. Luckily, the 
sole fastenings pi the lid consisted of two sliding bolts. 
These we drew back — trembling and panting with anxiety. 
In an instant, a treasure of incalculable value lay gleaming 
before us. As the rays of the lanterns fell within the pit, 
there flashed upwards a glow and a glare, from a confused 
heap of gold and of jewels, that absolutely dazzled our eyes. 

I shall not pretend to describe the feelings with which I 
gazed. Amazement was, of course, predominant. Legrand 
appeared exhausted with excitement, and spoke very few 
words. Jupiter's countenance wore, for some minutes, as 
as deadly a pallor as it is possible, in the nature of things, for 
any negro's visage to assume. He seemed stupefied — 
thunder-stricken. Presently he fell upon his knees in the 
pit, and, burying his naked arms up to the elbows in gold, 
let them there remain, as if enjoying the luxury of a bath. 
At length, with a deep sigh, he exclaimed, as if in a soHloquy: 

*'And dis all cum ob de goole-bug! de putty goole-bug! 
de poor little goole-bug, what I 'boosed in dat sabage kind 
ob style! Ain't you 'shamed ob yourself , nigger? — answer 
me dat!" 

It became necessary, at last, that I should arouse both 
master and valet to the expediency of removing the treasure. 
It was growing late, and it behooved us to make exertion, that 
we might get everything housed before daylight. It was 
difficult to say what should be done, feind much time was 
spent in deUberation — so confused were the ideas of all. 
We, finally, lightened the box by removing two-thirds of its 
contents, when we were enabled, with some trouble, to raise 
it from the hole. The articles taken out were deposited 
among the brambles, and the dog left to guard them, with 
strict orders from Jupiter neither, upon any pretense, to stir 
from the spot, ijor to open his mouth until our return. We 
then hurriedly made for home with the chest, reaching the 
hut in safety, but after excessive toil, at one o'clock in the 
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morning. Worn out as we were, it was not in human nature 
to do more just now. We rested until two, and had supper 
starting for the hills immediately afterwards, armed with 
three stout sacks, which, by good luck, were upon the 
premises. A little before four we arrived at the pit, divided 
the remainder of the booty as equally as might be among us, 
and, leaving the holes imfilled, again set out for the hut, at 
which, for tJie second time, we deposited our golden burdens, 
just as the first streaks of dawn gleamed from over the tree- 
tops in the east. ' 

We were now thoroughly broken down; but the intense 
excitement of the time denied us repose. After an unquiet 
slumber of some three or four hours' duration, we arose, as if 
by preconcert, to make examination of our treasure. 

The chest had been full to the brim, and we spent the whole 
day, and the greater part of the next night, in a scrutiny of 
its contents. There had been nothing Hke order or arrange- 
ment. Everything had been heaped in promiscuously. 
Having assorted all with care, we found ourselves possessed 
of even vaster wealth than we had at first supposed. In coin 
there was rather more than four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars — estimating the value of the pieces, as accurately 
as we could, by the tables of the period. There was not a 
particle of silver. All was gold of antique date and of great 
variety — French, Spanish, and German money with a few 
EngHsh guineas, and some counters, of which we had never 
seen specimens. before. There were several very large and 
heavy coins, so worn that we could make nothing of their 
inscriptions. There was no American money. The value 
of the jewels we found more difficulty in estimating. There 
were diamonds — some of them exceedingly large and fine — 
a hundred and ten in all, and not one of them small; eighteen 
rubies of remarkable briUiancy; three hundred and ten emer- 
alds, al| very beautiful; and twenty-one sapphires, with an 
opal. These stones had all been broken from their settings 
and thrown loose in the chest. The settings themselves, 
which we picked out from among the other gold, appeared 
to have been beaten up with hammers, as if to prevent iden- 
tification. Prides all thi§, there was a vast quantity of 
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solid gold ornaments — nearly two hundred massive finger 
and ear-rings; rich chains — thirty of these, if I remember; 
eighty-three very large and heavy crucifixes; five gold censers 
of great value; a prodigious golden punch-bowl, ornamented 
wi^ richly-chased vine-leaves and Bacchanalian figures; 
with two sword handles exquisitely emtossed, and many other 
smaller articles which I cannot recollect. The weight of 
these valuables exceeded three hundred and fifty pounds 
avoirdupois; and in this estimate I have not included one 
hundred and ninety-seven superb gold watches, three of the 
number being worth each five hundred dollars, if one. Many 
of them were very old, and as time-keepers valueless, the 
works having suffered, more or less, from corrosion; but 
all were ricWy jeweled and in cases of great worth. We 
estimated the entire contents of the chest, that night, at a 
million and a half of dollars; and, upon the subsequent dis- 
posal of the trinkets and jewels (a few being retained for 
our own use), it was found we had greatly undervalued the 
treasure. 

When, at length, we had concluded our examination, and 
the intense excitement of the time had in some measure sub- 
sided, Legrand, who saw that I was dying with impatience 
for a solution of this most extraordinary riddle, entered into 
a full detail of all the circumstances connected with it. 

"You remember," said he, "the night when I handed you 
the rough sketch I had made of the scarahmus. You recol- 
lect, also, that I became quite vexed at you for insisting that 
my drawing resembled a death's-head. When you first made 
this assertion I thought you were jesting; but afterguards 
I called to mind the pecuhar spots on the back of the insect, 
and admitted to myself that your remark had some little 
foundation in fact. Still, the sneer at my graphic powers 
irritated me — for I am considered a good artist — and, 
therefore, when you handed me the scrap of parchment, I was 
about to crumple it up and throw it angrily into the fire." 

"The scrap of paper, you mean," said I. 

"No; it had much of the appearance of paper, and at first 
I supposed it to be such, but when I came to draw upon it, 
I discovered it at once to be a piece of very thin parchment. 
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It was quite dirty, you remember. Well, as I was in the very 
act of crumpling it up, my glance fell upon the sketch at 
which you had been looking, and you may imagine my as- 
tonishment when I perceived, in fact, the figure of a death's 
head just where, it seemed to me, I had made the drawing 
of the beetle. For a moment I was too much amazed to 
think with accuracy. I knew that my design was very 
different in detail from this, although there was a certain 
similarity in general outline. Presently I took a candle, and 
seating myself at the other end of the room, proceeded to 
scrutinize the parchment more closely. Upon turning it 
over, I saw my own sketch upon the reverse, just as I had 
made it. My first idea, now, was mere surprise at the really 
remarkable similarity of outline — at the singular poincidence 
involved in the fact that, unknown to me, there should have 
been a skull upon the odier side of the parchment, immedi- 
ately beneath my figure of the scarabceus, and that this skull, 
not only in outline, but in size, should so closely resemble 
my drawing. I say the singularity of this coincidence ab- 
solutely stupefied me for a time. This is the usual effect 
of such coincidences. The mind struggles to establish a 
connection — a sequence of cause and effect — and being 
unable to do so, suffers a species of temporary paralysis. 
But when I recovered from this stupor, there dawned upon 
me gradually a conviction which startled me even far more 
than the coincidence. I began distinctly, positively, to re- 
member that there had been no drawing upon the parchment 
when I made my sketch of the scarabcBus. I became per- 
fectly certain of this; for I recollected turning up first one 
side and then the other, in search of the cleanest spot. Had 
the skull been then there, of course, I could not have failed 
to notice it. Here was indeed a mustery which I felt it im- 
possible to explain; but, even at that early moment, there 
seemed to glimmer, faintly, within the most remote and secret 
chambers of my intellect, a glow-worm-like conception of 
that truth which last night's adventure brought to so magni- 
ficent a demonstration. I arose at once, and putting the 
parchment securely away, dismissed all further reflection 
until I should be alone. 
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''When you had gone, and when Jupiter was fast asleep, 
I betook myseK to a more methodical investigation of the 
affair. In Uie first place I considered the manner in which 
the parchment had come into my possession. The spot 
where we discovered the scarahcms was on the coast of the 
mainland, about a mile eastward of the island, and but a 
short distance above high water mark. Upon my taking 
hold of it, it gave me a sharp bite, which caused me to let 
it drop. Jupiter, with his accustomed caution, before seizing 
the insect, which had flown towards him, looked abo . t him 
for a leaf, or something of that nature, by which to take 
hold of it. It was at this moment that his eyes, and mine 
also, fell upon the scrap of parchment, which I then supposed 
to be paper. It was lying half buried in the sand, a comer 
sticking up. Near the spot where we found it, I observed 
the remnants of the huU of what appeared to have been a 
ship's long boat. The wreck seemed to have been there for 
a very great while; for the resemblance to boat timbers could 
scarcely be traced. 

"Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, wrapped the 
beetle in it, and gave it to me. Soon afterwards we turned 

to go home, and on the way met Lieutenant G . I 

showed him the insect, and he begged me to let him take it 
to the fort. Upon my consenting, he thrust it forthwith into 
his waistcoat pocket, without the parchment in which it had 
been wrapped and which I had continued to hold in my hand 
during his inspection. Perhaps he dreaded my changing my 
mind, and thought it best to make sure of the prize at once — 
you know how enthusiastic he is on all siubjects connected 
with Natural History. At the same time, without being 
conscious of it, I must have deposited the parchment in my 
own pocket. 

"You remember that when I went to the table, for the 
purpose of making a sketch of the beetle, I foimd no paper 
where it was usually kept. I looked in the drawer, and found 
none there. I searched my pockets, hoping to find an old 
letter, when my hand fell upon the parchment. I thus de- 
tail the precise mode in which it came into my possession; 
for the circumstances impressed me with peculiar force. 
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"No doubt you will think me fanciful, but I had already 
established a kind of connection. I had put together two 
links of a great chain. There was a boat lying upon a sea- 
coast, and not far from the boat was a parchment — not 
a paper — with a skull depicted upon it. You will, of course, 
ask, 'Where is the connection?' I reply that the skull, or 
death's-head, is the well-known emblem of the pirate. The 
flag of the death's-head is hoisted in all engagements. 

" I have said that the scrap was parchment, and not paper. 
Parchment is durable — almost imperishable. Matters of 
Uttle moment are rarely consigned to parchment, since, for 
the mere ordinary purposes of drawing or writing, it is not 
nearly so well adapted as paper. This reflection suggested 
some meaning — some relevancy — in the death's-head. 
I did not fail to observe, also, the form of the parchment. 
Although one of its comers had been, by some accident, de- 
stroyed, it could be seen that the original form was oblong. 
It was just such a slip, indeed, as might have, been chosen for 
a memorandum — for a record of something to be long re- 
membered and carefully preserved." 

"But," I interposed, "you say that the skull was not upon 
the parchment when you made the drawing of the beetle. 
How, then, do you trace any connection between the boat 
and the skull — since this latter, according to your own ad- 
mission, must have been designed (God only knows how or 
by whom) at some period subsequent to your sketching 
the scarabmts?^^ 

"Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery; although the 
secret, at this point, I had comparatively Uttle difficulty in 
solving. My steps were sure, and could afford but a single 
result. I reasoned, for example, thus: When I drew the 
scarabcBUS, there was no skull apparent upon the parchment. 
When I had completed the drawing I gave it to you, and ob- 
served you narrowly until you returned it. You, therefore, 
did not design the skull, and no one else was present to do it. 
Then it was not done by human agency, i^d nevertheless 
it was done. 

"At this stage of my reflections I endeavored to remember, 
and did remember, with entire distinctness, every incident 
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which occurred about the period in question. The weather 
was chilly (oh, rare and happy accident!), and a fire was 
blazing upon the hearth. I was heated with exercise, and 
sat near the table. You, however, had drawn a chair close 
to the chimney. Just as I placed the parchment in your 
hand, and as you were in the act of inspecting it. Wolf, the 
Newfoundland, entered, and leaped upon your shoulders. 
With your left hand you caressed him and kept him off, while 
your right, holding the parchment, was permitted to fall 
listlessly between your knees, and in close proximity to the 
fire. At one moment I thought the blaze had caught it, and 
was about to caution you, but before I could speak you had 
withdrawn it, and were engaged in its examination. When I 
considered all these particulars, I doubted not for a moment 
that heat had been the agent in bringing to light, upon the 
parchment, the skull which I saw designed upon it. You are 
well aware that chemical preparations exist, and have ex- 
isted time out of mind, by means of which it is possible to 
write upon either paper or vellmn, so that the characters 
shall become visible only when subjected to the action of 
fire. Zaffre, digested in aqiia regidy and diluted with four 
times its weight of water, is sometimes employed; a green 
tint results. The regulus of cobalt, dissolved in spirit of 
nitre, gives a red. These colors disappear at longer or 
shorter intervals after the material written upon cools, but 
again become apparent upon the re-application of heat. 

"I now scrutinized the death's-head with care. Its outer 
edges — the edges of the drawing nearest the edge of the 
veUiun — ^were far more distinct than the others. It was 
clear that the action of the caloric had been imperfect or 
unequal. I immediately kindled a fire, and subjected every 
portion of the parchment to a glowing heat. At first, the 
only effect was the strengthening of the faint lines in the 
skull; but, upon persevering in' the experiment, there became 
visible, at the corner of the slip diagonally opposite to the 
spot in which the death's-head was delineated, the figure 
of what I at first supposed to be a goat. A closer scrutiny, 
however, satisfied me that it was intended for a kid." 

"Ha! ha!" said I; "to be sure I have no right to laugh 
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at you — a million and a half of money is too serious a matter 
for mirth — but you are not about to establish a third link 
in your chain: you will not find any especial connection be- 
tween your pirates and a goat; pirates, you know, have 
nothing to do with goats; they appertain to the farming 
interests." 

"But I have said that the figure was not that of a goat/' 

"Well, a kid, then — pretty much the same thing." 

"Pretty much, but not altogether," said Legrand. "You 
may have heard of one Captain Kidd. I at once looked on 
the figure of the animal as a kind of punning or hieroglyphi- 
cal signature. I say signature, because its position upon the 
vellum suggested this idea. The death's-head at the comer 
diagonally opposite had, in the same manner, the air of a 
stamp, or seal. But I was sorely put out by the absence of 
all eke — of the body to my imagined instnmient — of the 
text for my context." 

" I presume you expected to find a letter between the stamp 
and the signature." 

" Something of the kind. The fact is, I felt irresistibly im- 
pressed with a presentiment of some vast good fortune im- 
pending. I can scarcely say why. Perhaps, after all, it was 
rather a desire than an actual beUef ; but do you know that 
Jupiter's siUy words, about the bug being of solid gold, had a 
remarkable effect upon my fancy? And then the series of 
accidents and coincidences — these were so very extraordi- 
nary. Do you observe how mere an accident it was that these 
events should have occurred upon the sole day of all the 
year in which it has beeli, or may be, sufficiently cool for fire 
and that without the fire, or without the intervention of the 
dog at the precise moment in which he appeared, I should 
never have become aware of the death's-head, and so never 
the possessor of the treasure? " 

"But proceed — I am all impatience." 

"Well; you have heard, of course, the many stories cur- 
rent — the thousand vague rumors afloat about money 
buried, somewhere upon the Atlantic coast, by Kidd and h^ 
associates. These riunors must have had some foundation 
in fact. And that the nmiors have existed so long and so 
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continuously could have resulted, it appeared to me, only 
from the circumstance of the buried treasure still remaining 
entombed. Had Kidd concealed his plunder for a time, and 
afterwards reclaimed it, the rumors would scarcely have 
reached us id their present unvarying form. You will ob- 
serve that the stories told are all about money-seekers, not 
about money-finders. Had the pirate recovered his money, 
there the affair would have dropped. It seemed to me that 
some accident — say the loss of a memorandum indicating 
its locality — had deprived him of the means of recovering 
it, and that this accident had become known to his followers, 
who otherwise might never have heard that treasure had 
been concealed at all, and who, busying themselves in vain, 
because unguided attempts to regain it, had given first birth, 
and then universal currency, to the reports which are now 
so common. Have you ever heard of an^ important treasure 
being unearthed along the coast? " 

"Never." 

"But that Kidd's accumulations were immense is well 
known. I took it for granted, therefore, that the earth still 
held them; and you will scarcely be surprised when I tell 
•you that I felt a hope, nearly amounting to certainty, that 
the parchment so strangely f oimd involved a lost record of the 
place of deposit." 

"But how did you proceed?" 

"I held the veUiun again to the fire, after increasing the 
heat; but nothing appeared. I now thought it possible 
that the coating of dirt might have something to do with the 
failure; so I carefully rinsed the parchment by pouring 
warm water over it, and, having done this I placed it in a 
tin pan, with the skull downwfirds, and put the pan upon a 
furnace of lighted charcoal. In a few minutes, the pan hav- 
ing become thoroughly heated, I removed the sUp, and to 
my inexpressible joy, found it spotted, in several places, 
with what appeared to be figures arranged in lines. Again I 
placed it in the pan, and suffered it to remain another minute. 
Upon taking it off, the whole was just as you see it now." 

Here Legrand, having reheated the parchment, submitted 
it to my inspection. The following characters were rudely 
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traced, in a red tint, between the death's-head and the 
goat: 

53ttt305))6*;4826)4j.)4t);806*;48t8lf60))85;;]8*;:J*8 
t83(88)5*t;46(;88*96*?;8)*t(;485);5*t2:*t(;4956*2(5*-4) 
8lf 8*; 4069285); )6t8)4jJ; l(t9;48081 ;8:8tl ;48t85;4)485t528 
806*81(j9;48;(88;4(t?34;48)4t;161;:188;t?; 

'*But," said I, returning him the slip, "I am as much in 
the dark as ever. Were afl. the jewels of Golconda awaiting 
me on my solution of this enigma, I am quite sure that I 
should be unable to earn them." 

"And yet," said Legrand, "the solution is by no means so 
difficult as you might be led to imagine from the first hasty 
inspection of the characters. These characters, as any one 
might readily guess, form a cipher, that is to say, they convey 
a meaning; but then, from what is known of Kidd, I could 
not suppose him capable of constructing any of the more 
abstruse cryptographs. I made up my mind, at once, that 
this was of a simple species — such, however, as would ap- 
pear, to the crude intellect of the sailor, absolutely insoluble 
without the key." 

"And you really solved it?" 

"Readily; I have solved others of an abstruseness ten 
thousand times greater. Circumstances, and a certain bias 
of mind, have led me to take interest in such riddles, and it 
may well be doubted whether human ingenuity can construct 
an enigma of the kind which human ingenuity may not, by 
proper application, resolve. In fact, having once estabUshed 
connected and legible characters, I scarcely gave a thought 
to the mere difficulty of developing their import. 

"In the present case — indeed, in all cases of secret writ- 
ing — the first question regards the language of the cipher; 
for the principles of solution, so far especially as the more 
simple ciphers are concerned, depend upon, and are varied 
by, the genius of the particular idiom. In general, there is 
no alternative but experiment (directed by probabiHties) of 
every tongue known to him who attempts the solution, until 
the true one be attained. But, with the cipher now before 
us, all difficulty was removed by the signature. The pun 
upon the word 'Kidd' is appreciable in no other language 
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than the English. But for this consideration I should have 
begun my attempts with the Spanish and French, as the 
tongues in which a secret of this kind would most naturally 
have been written by a pirate of the Spanish main. As it 
was, I assume the cryptograph to be English. 

"You observe there are no divisions between the words. 
Had there been divisions, the task would have been com- 
paratively easy. In such case I would have commenced 
with a collation and analysis of the shorter words; and had 
a word of a single letter occurred, as is most likely (a or /, for 
example), I should have considered the solution as assured. 
But there being no divisions, my first step was to ascertain 
the predominant letters, as well as the least frequent. 

Counting all, I constructed a table thus: 



r8th( 


ere are 


33. 




tc 


26. 


4 


iC 


19. 


t) 


(t 


16. 


* 


it 


13. 


5 


tc 


12. 


6 


iC 


11. 


tl 


It 


8. 





il 


6. 


92 


« 


5. 


:3 


it 


4. 


? 


IC 


3. 


T 


(( 


2. 


h-. 


u 


1. 



"Now, in English, the letter which most frequently occurs 
is e. Afterwards, the succession runs thus: aoidhnrst 
uycfglmwhkpqxz. E predominates, however, so re- 
markably that an individual sentence of any length is rarely 
seen in which it is not the prevailing character. 

"Here, then, we have, in the very beginning, the ground- 
work for something more than a mere guess. The general 
use which may be made of the table is obvious — but in this 
particular cipher we shall only very partially require its aid. 
As our predominant character is 8, we will commence by 
assvuning it as the e of the na):ural alphabet. To verify the 
supposition, let us observe if the 8 be seen often in couples — 
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for e is doubled with great frequency in English — in such 
words, for example, as 'meet,' * fleet,' * speed,' 'seen,' 'been,' 
'agree,' etc. In the present instance we see it doubled no 
less than five times, although the cryptograph is brief. 

"Let us assume 8, then, as e. Now of all words in the 
language, 'the' is most usual; let us see, therefore, whether 
there are not repetitions of any three characters, in the same 
order of collocation, the last of them being 8. If we discover 
repetitions of such letters, so arranged, they will most prob- 
ably represent the word * the." Upon inspection, we find no 
less than seven such arrangements, the characters being ;48. 
We may, therefore, assume that the semicolon represents /, 
that 4 represents A, and that 8 represents e — the last being 
now well confirmed. Thus a great step has been taken. 

"But, having established a single word, we are enabled 
to establish a vastly important point; that is to say, several 
conunencements and terminations of other words. Let us 
refer, for example, to the last instance but one, in which the 
combination ;48 occurs — not far from the end of the cipher. 
We know that the semi-colon immediately ensuing is the 
commencement of a word, and, of the six characters succeed- 
ing this ' the,' we are cognizant of no less than five. Let us 
set these characters down, thus, by the letters we know them 
to represent, leaving a space for the unknown — 

teeth. 

"Here we are enabled, at once, to discard the '/A,' as 
forming no portion of the word commencing with the first /, 
since by experiment of the entire alphabet for a letter adapted 
to the vacancy, we perceive that no word can be formed of 
which this th can be a part. We are thus narrowed into 

t ee, 

and, gping through the alphabet, if necessary, as before, we 
arrive at the word 'tree,' as the sole possible reading. We 
thus gain another letter, r, represented by (, with the words, 
'the tree' in juxtaposition. 
"Looking beyond these words, for a short distance, we 
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again see the combination ;48, and employ it byway of 
termination to what immediately precedes. We have thus 
this arrangement: 

the tree ;4(t?34 the, 

or, substituting the natural letters, where known, it reads 
thus: 

the tree thrt?3h the. 

"Now, if, in place of the unknown characters, we leave 
blank spaces, or substitute dots, we read thus: 

the tree thr...h the, 

when the word ^ through^ makes itself evident at once. But 
the discovery gives us three new letters, (?, w, and g, repre- 
sented by t ? and 3. 

"Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher for combina- 
tions of known characters, we find, not very far from the 
beginning, this arrangement, 

83(88, or, egree, 

which, plainly, is the conclusion of the word ' degree ' and 
gives us another letter, d, represented by f. 

"Four letters beyond the word 'degree,' we perceive the 
combination, 

;46(;88*. 

"Translating the known characters, and representing 
the imknown by dots, as before, we read thus: 

th.rtee. 

an arrangement immediately suggestive of the word 'thir- 
teen,' and again furnishing us wifli two new characters, i and 
n, represented by 6 and *. 

"Referring, now, to the beginning of the crj^tograph, 
we find the combination, 

53«t. 
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"Translating, as before, we obtain 

.good, 

which assures us that the first letter is Ay and that the first 
two words are *A good.' 

"To avoid confusion, it is now time that we arrange our 
key, as far as discovered, in a tabular form. It will stand 

thus: 

5 represents a. 
t " d. 
8 " e. 

3 " g. 

4 " h. 

6 " i. 
S n. 

t " o. 
( " r. 

; " t. 

"We have, therefore, no less than ten of the most import- 
ant letters represented, and it will be unnecessary to proceed 
with the details of the solution. I have said enough to con- 
vince you that ciphers of this nature are readily soluble, 
and to give you some insight into the rationale of their de- 
velopment. But be assured that the specimen before us 
appertains to the very simplest species of cryptograph. It 
now only remains to give you the full translation of the. 
characters upon the parchment, as unriddled. Here it is: 

" *i4 good glass in the bishop's hostel in the devil's seat twenty- 
one degrees and thirteen mintUes northeast and by north, main 
branch seventh limb east side shoot from the left eye of the death's- 
head a bee-line from the tree through the shot fifty feet otUJ" 

" But," said I, " the enigma seems still in as bad a condi- 
tion as ever. How is it possible to extort a meaning from 
all this jargon about * devil's seats,' * deatJi's-heads,' and 
'bishop's hotels'?" 

"I confess," replied Legrand, "that the matter still wears 
a serious aspect, when regarded with a casual glance. My 
first endeavor was to divide the sentence into the natural 
divisions intended by the cr)T>tographist." 
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"You mean, to punctuate it?" 

"Something of that kind." 

"But how was it possible to effect this?" 

"I reflected that it had been a poini with the writer to run 
his words together without divisions, so as to increase the 
difficulty of solution. Now, a not over-acute man, in pur- 
suing such an object, would be nearly certain to overdo the 
matter. When, in the course of his composition, he arrived 
at a break in his subject which would naturally require a 
pause, or a point, he would be exceedingly apt to nm his 
characters, at this place, more than usually close together. 
K you will observe the MS. in the present instance, you will 
easily detect five such cases of unusual crowding. Acting 
on this hint, I made the division thus: 

"*i4 good glass in the bishop* s hostel in the devil* s seat — 
twenty-one degrees and thirteen minutes — northeast and by 
north — main branch seventh limb east side — shoot from the 
left eye of the death* s-head — a bee-line from the tree through 
theshot fifty feet out,*** 

"Even this division," said I, "leaves me still in the dark." 

"It left me also in the dark," replied Legrand, "for a few 
days, during which I made diligent inquiry, in the neighbor- 
hood of Sullivan's Island, for any building, which went by 
the name of the * Bishop's Hotel' — for of course I dropped 
the obsolete word * hostel.' Gaining no information on the 
subject, I was on the point of extending my sphere of search, 
and proceeding in a more systematic manner, when, one 
morning, it entered into my head, quite suddenly, that this 
* Bishop's Hostel' might have some reference to an old family, 
of the name of Bessop, which, time out of mind, had held 
possession of an ancient manor-house, about four miles to 
the northward of the island. I accordingly went over to 
the plantation, and re-instituted my inquiries among the 
older negroes of the place. At lengA one of the most aged 
of the women said that she had heard of such a place as 
Bessop*s Castle and thought that she could guide me to it, 
but that it was not a castle, nor tavern, but a high rock. 

" I offered to pay her well for her trouble, and, after some 
demur, she consented to accompany me to the spot. We 
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found it without much difficulty, when, dismissing her, I 
proceeded to examine the place. The * castle' consisted 
of an irregular assemblage of cliffs and rocks — one of the 
latter being quite remarkable for its height as well as for its 
insulated and artificial appearance. I clambered to its apex, 
and then felt much at a loss as to what should be next done. 
-^ "While I was buried in reflection, my eyes fell upon a 
narrow ledge in the eastern face of the rock, perhaps a yard 
below the summit upon which I stood. This ledge projected 
about eighteen inches, and was not more than a foot wide, 
while a niche in the cliff just above it gave it a rude resem- 
blance to one of the hoUow-backed chairs used by our an- 
cestors. I made no doubt that here was the 'devil's seat' 
alluded to in the MS., and now I seemed to grasp the full 
secret of the riddle. 

"The 'good glass,' I knew, could have reference to nothing 
but a telescope; for the word 'glass' is rarely employed in 
any other sense by seamen. Now here, I at once saw, was a 
telescope to be used, and a definite point of view, admitting no 
variation, from which to use it. Nor did I hesitate to believe 
that the phrases, 'twenty-one degrees and thirteen minutes* 
and 'northeast and by north,' were intended as directions 
for the levelling of the glass. Greatly excited by these 
discoveries, I hurried home, procured a telescope, and re- 
turned to the rock. 

"I let myself down to the ledge, and found that it was 
impossible to retain a seat vipon it except in one particular 
position. This fact confirmed my preconceived idea. I pro- 
ceeded to use the glass. Of course the ' twenty-one degrees 
and thirteen minutes' could allude to nothing but elevation 
above the visible horizon, since the horizontal direction was 
clearly indicated by the words, 'northeast and by north.' 
This latter direction I at once established by means of a 
pocket-compass; then, pointing the glass as nearly at an 
angle of twenty-one degrees of elevation as I could do it by 
guess, I moved it cautiously up or down, until my attention 
was arrested by a circular rift or opening in the foliage of a 
large tree that overtopped its fellows in the distance. In 
the centre of this rift I perceived a white spot, but could not, 
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at first, distinguish what it was. Adjusting the focus of the 
telescope, I again looked, and now made it out to be a human 
skuU. 

"On this discovery I was so sanguine as to consider the 
enigma solved; for the phrase 'main branch, seventh limb, 
east side' could refer only to the position of the skull on the 
tree, while 'shoot from the left eye of the death's-head' ad- 
mitted also of but one interpretation, in regard to a search 
for buried treasure. I perceived that the design was to drop 
a bullet from the left eye of the skuD, and that a bee-line, or 
in other words, a straight line, drawn from the nearest point 
of the tnmk through *the shot' (or the spot where the 
bullet fell) and thence extended to a distance of fifty feet, 
WQuld indicate a definite point — and beneath this point 
I thought it at least possible that a deposit of value lay 
concealed." 

"All this," I said, "is exceedingly clear, and, although 
ingenious, still simple and explicit. When you left the 
BShop's Hotel, what then?" 

"Why, having carefully taken the bearings of the tree I 
turned homewards. The instant that I left the * devil's 
seat,' however, the circular rift vanished; nor could I get a 
glimpse of it afterwards, turn as I would. What seems to 
me tJie chief ingenuity in this whole business is the fact (for 
repeated experiment has convinced me it is a fact) that the 
circular opening in question is visible from no other attain- 
able point of view than that afforded by the narrow ledge 
on the face of the rock. 

"In this expedition to the 'Bishop's Hotel' I had been 
attended by Jupiter, who had no doubt observed for some 
weeks past the abstraction of my demeanor, and took es- 
pecial care not to leave me alone. But, on the next day, 
getting up very early, I contrived to give him the slip, and 
went into the hills in search of the tree. After much toil I 
found it. When I came home at night my valet proposed 
to give me a flogging. With the rest of the adventure I be- 
lieve you are as well acquainted as myself." 

"I suppose," said I, "you missed the spot, in the first 
attempt at digging, through Jupiter's stupidity in letting 
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the bug fall through the right instead of through the left eye 
of the skuU." 

"Precisely. This mistake made a difference of about two 
inches and a half in the ' shot' — that is to say, in the posi- 
tion of the peg nearest the tree — and had the treasure been 
beneath the *shot,' the error would have been of little mo- 
ment; but the 'shot/ together with the nearest point of the 
tree, were merely two points for the estabUshment of a line of 
direction; of course the error, however trivial in the be- 
ginning, increased as we proceeded with the line, and by the 
time we had gone fifty feet, threw us quite off the scent. 
But for my deep-seated convictions that treasure was here 
somewhere actually buried, we might have had all our labor 
in vain." 

"I presume the fancy of the skull — of letting fall a bullet 
through the skull's eye — was suggested to Kidd by the 
piratical flag. No doubt he felt a kind of poetical con- 
sistency in recovering his money through this ominous in- 
signium." 

"Perhaps so; still, I cannot help thinking that common- 
sense had quite as much to do with the matter as poetical con- 
sistency. To be visible from the devil's seat, it was neces- 
sary that the object, if small, should be white; and there is 
notiiing like your human skvdl for retaining and even in- 
creasing its whiteness under exposure to aU vicissitudes of 
weather." 

"But your grandiloquence, and your conduct in swinging 
the beetle — how excessively odd! I was sure you were 
mad. And why did you insist on letting faU the bug, instead 
of a bullet, from the skxill?" 

"Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed by your evi- 
dent suspicions touching my sanity, and s resolved to punish 
you quietly, in my own way, by a Httle bit of sober mystifica- 
tion. For this reason I swung the beetle, atid for this reason 
1 let it fall from the tree. An observation of yours about 
its great weight suggested the latter idea." 

"Yes, I perceive; and now there is only one point which 
puzzles me. What are we to make of the skeletons found 
in the hole?"^ 
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"That is a question I am no more able to answer than 
yourself. There seems, however, only one plausible way of 
accounting for them — and yet it is dreadful to beUeve in 
such atrocity as my suggestion would imply It is clear 
that Kidd — if Kidd indeed secreted this treasure, which I 
doubt not — it is clear that he must hav^had assistance in 
the labor. But this labor concluded, he may have thought 
it expedient to remove all participants in his secret. Per- 
haps a couple of blows with a mattock were sufficient, while 
his coadjutors were busy in the pit; perhaps it required a 
a dozen — who shall teU?" 
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THE AMBITIOUS GUEST 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

(1804-1864) 

In striking contrast with Poe, an imsubduable love for human 
nature is the dominant tone in all Hawthorne's harmonies of life. 
He believes in the essential Tightness of things and has that posi- 
tive quahty which strengthens man's belief in man and makes 
life seem worth living. This attitude toward life seems strange, 
considenng the fact that he grew up in a peculiar solitude. His 
father, a sea captain, died when Nathaniel was only four years 
old. In the years that followed, his mother lived in the seclusion 
of her own room, seldom seeing even her family; so the boy was 
enveloped in a shadow that was never quite lifted. His attitude 
toward his material is a natural result of his environment and 
Puritam'c training. He used New England as a setting for his 
stories; his theme is sin and judgment. When the Puritan in him 
rebelled at the story-teller, he records the struggle in his note- 
book thus: 

"*What is he?' mimnurs one gray shadow of my forefathers 
to the other. * A writer of story-books.' What kind of a busl];iess 
in life — what mode of glorifying God, or being serviceable to 
mankind in his day and generation may that be? Why, the de- 
generate fellow might as well have been a fiddler.' Such are the 
compliments bandied between my great- grandsires and myself, 
across the gulf of time!" There is no gulf that separates us from 
Hawthorne, for it's the mystery of the human soul that attracts 
him. He shows the torturing effect of sin on the mind itself 
rather than in any physical pimishment; so man becomes his 
own judge, punishing himself in this life rather than in the life 
to come. 

Hawthorne's love of human natiure is strongly pictiured in 
the " Great Stone Face." The torturing effect of sin is the theme 
of "The Scarlet Letter," the most powerful and original of Haw- 
thorne's romances. His aloneness is objectified in "The Ambi- 
tious Guest." The action of the last story is brought witlun the 
compass of a single night — an appalling tragedy that overtakes 
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commonplace persons who rush out in search of shelter. It is 
filled with a pathetic irony that would be overwhehning if it were 
not for the ethical beauty that makes the story one of the most 
significant in all literature. 



THE AMBITIOUS GUEST 

One September night, a family had gathered roimd their 
hearth, and piled it high with the driftwood of mountain- 
streams, the dry cones of the pine, and the splintered ruins 
of great trees, that had come crashing down the precipice. 
Up the chimney roared the fire, and brightened the room 
with its broad blaze. The faces of the father and mother 
had a sober gladness; the children laughed; the eldest 
daughter was the image of Happiness at seventeen; and the 
aged grandmother, who sat knitting in the warmest place 
was the image of Happiness grown old. They had found 
the '^herb, heart's fe^se," in the bleakest spot of all New 
England. This family were situated in the Notch of the 
White Hills, where the wind was sharp throughout the year 
and pitilessly cold in the winter — giving their cottage all 
of its fresh inclemency, before it descended on the valley of 
the Saco. They dwelt in a cold spot and a dangerous one; 
for a mountain towered above their heads, so steep, that 
the stones would often rumble down its sides, and startle 
them at midnight. 

The daughter had just uttered some simple jest, that 
filled them all with mirth, when the wind came through the 
Notch and seemed to pause before their cottage — rattling 
the door, with a sound of wailing and lamentation, before 
it passed into the valley. For a moment, it saddened them, 
though there was nothing unusual in the tones. But the 
family were glad again, when they perceived that the latch 
was lifted by some traveler, whose footsteps had been un- 
heard amid the dreary blast, which heralded his approach, 
and wailed as he was entering, and went moaning away from 
the door. 

Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these people held 
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daily converse with the world. The romantic pass of the 
Notch is a great artery, through which the l^e-blood of 
internal commerce is continually throbbing, between Maine, 
on one side, and the Green Mountains and the shores of the 
St. Lawrence on the other. The stage-coach always drew 
up before the door of the cottage. The wayfarer, with no 
companion but his staff, paused here to exchange a word, 
that the sense of loneliness might not utterly overcome him, 
ere he could pass through the cleft of the mountain, or reach 
the first house in the valley. And here the teamster, on his 
way to Portland market, would put up for the night — and, 
if a bachelor, might sit an hour beyond the usual bed-time, 
and steal a kiss from the mountain maid, at parting. It 
was one of those primitive taverns, where thji traveler 
pays only for food and lodging, but meets with a homely 
kindness, beyond all price. When the footsteps were heard, 
therefore, between the outer door and the inner one, the 
whole family rose up, grandmother, children, and all, as if 
about to welcome some one who belonged to them, and 
whose fate was Unked with theirs. 

The door was opened by a young man. His face at first 
ore the melancholy expression, almost despondency, of 
one who travels a wild and bleak road, at night-fall and 
alone, but soon brightened up, when he saw the kindly 
warmth of his reception. He felt his heart spring forward 
to meet them all, from the old woman, who wiped a chair 
with her apron, to the Httle child that held out its arms to 
him. One glance and smile placed the stranger on a footing 
of innocent famiUarity with the eldest daughter. 

"Ah, this fire is the right thing!" cried he; "especially 
when there is such a pleasant circle round it. I am quite 
benumbed; for the Notch is just like the pipe of a great pair 
of bellows; it has blown a terrible blast in my face, aU the 
way from Bartlett." 

"Then you are going towards Vermont?" said the master 
of the house, as he helped to take a Hght knapsack oflF the 
yoimg man's shoulders. J 

"Yes; to Burlington, and far enough beyond," replied 
he. "I meant to have been at Ethan Crawford's to-night j 
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til but a pedestrian lingers along such a road as this. It is no 
1 i matter; for, when I saw this good fire, and all your cheer- 
ine ful faces, I felt as if you had kindled it on purpose for me, 
tin and were waiting my arrival. So I shall sit down among 
re' you and make myself at home.'' 

ift The frank-hearted stranger had just drawn his chair to 
op: the fire, when something like a h^vy footstep was heard 
liir. without, rushing down the steep side of the mountain, as 
ac with long and rapid strides, and taking such a leap, in passing 
h: the cottage, as to strike the opposite precipice. The family 
inc. held their breath, because they knew the sound, and their 
me. guest held his, by instinct. 

1; "The old Mountain has thrown a stone at us, for fear we 
ele should forget him," said the landlord, recovering himself. 
lel^ "He sometimes nods his head, and threatens to come down; 
ird but we are old neighbors, and agree together pretty well, 
tk upon the whole. Besides, we have a sure place of refuge, 
s iij hard by, if he should be coming in good earnest." 
ind Let us now suppose the stranger to have finished his supper 

of bear's meat; and, by his natural felicity of manner, to 
ii? have placed himself on a footing of kindness with the whole 
i family — so that they talked as freely together, as if he 
iDC belonged to their mountain brood. He was of a proud, yet 
(il\ gentle spirit — haughty and reserved among the rich and 
arl great; but ever ready to stoop his head to the lowly cottage 
laiij door, and be like a brother or a son at the poor man's fire- 
t| side. In the household of the Notch, he found warmth and 
in] simplicity of feeling, the pervading intelligence of New Eng- 
' land, and a poetry of native growth, which they had gathered, 
llywhen they little thought of it, from the mountain-peaks 
iteand chasms, and at the very threshold of their romantic 
air and dangerous abode. He had traveled far and alone; 
id his whole life, indeed, had been a solitary path; for, with 
■the lofty caution of his nature, he had kept himself apart 
terfrom those who might otherwise have been his companions. 
jieThe family, too, though so kind and hospitable, had that 

consciousness of unity among themselves, and separation 
[edfrom the world at large, which, in every domestic circle, 
lit should still keep a holy place, where no stranger may in- 
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trude. But, this evening, a prophetic sympathy impelled 
the refined and educated youth to pour out his heart before 
the simple mountaineers, and constrained them to answer 
him with the same free confidence. And thus it should have 
been. Is not the kindred of a common fate a closer tie 
than that of birth? 

The secret of the young man's character was a high and 
abstracted ambition. He could have borne to live an im- 
distinguished life, but not to be forgotten in the grave- 
Yearning desire had been transformed to hope; and hope, 
long cherished, had become like certainty, diat, obscurely 
as he journeyed now, a glory was to beam on all his pathway 
— though not, perhaps, while he was treading it. But, 
when posterity should gaze back into the gloom of what 
was now the present, they would trace the brightness of his 
footsteps, brightening as meaner glories faded, and confess, 
that a gifted one had passed from his cradle to his tomb, 
with none to recognize him. 

"As yet," cried the stranger — his cheek glowing and 
his eye flashing with enthusiasm — "as yet, I have done 
nothing. Were I to vanish from the earth to-morrow, none 
would know so much of me as you; that a nameless youth 
came up, at nightfall, from the valley of the Saco, and opened 
his heart to you in the evening, and passed through the 
Notch, by sunrise;, and was seen no more. Not a soul would 
ask — *Who was he? — Whither did the wanderer go?' 
But, I cannot die till I have achieved my destiny. Then, 
let Death come! I shall have built my monument!" 

There was a continual flow of natural emotion, gushing 
forth amid abstracted reverie, which enabled the family to 
understand this young man's sentiments, though so foreign 
from their own. With quick sensibility of the ludicrous, he 
blushed at the ardor into which he had been betrayed. 

"You laugh at me," said he, taking the eldest daughter's 
hand, and laughing himself. "You think my ambition as 
nonsensical as if I were to freeze myself to death on the top 
of Mount Washington, only that people might spy at me 
from the coimtry roundabout. And truly, that would be a 
noble pedestal for a man's statue!" 
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"It is better to sit here by this fire," answered the girl 
blushing, "and be comfortable and contented, though nobody 
thinks about us." 

"I suppose," said her father, after a fit of musing, "there 
is something natural in what the yoimg man says; and if 
my mind had been turned that way, I might have felt just 
the same. It is strange, wife, how his talk has set my head 
running on things that are pretty certain never to come to 
pass." 

"Perhaps they may," observed the wife. "Is the man 
thinking what he will do when he is a widower?" 

"No, no!" cried he, repelling the idea with reproachful 
kindness. "When I think of your death, Esther, I think of 
mine, too. But I was wishing we had a good farm, in Bart- 
lett, or Bethlehem, or Littleton, or some other township 
round the White Mountains; but not where they could 
tumble on our heads. I should want to stand well with my 
neighbors, and be called ' Squire,' and sent to General Court, 
for a term or two; for a plain, honest man may do as much 
good there as a lawyer. And when I should be grown quite 
an old man, and you an old woman, so as not to be long apart, 
I might die happy enough in my bed, and leave you all 
crying around me. A slate grave-stone would suit me as 
well as a marble one — with just my name and age, and a 
verse of a hymn, and something to let people know that I 
lived an honest man and died a Christian." 

"There now!" exclaimed the stranger; "it is our nature 
to desire a monument, be it slate, or marble, or a pillar of 
granite, or a glorious memory in the universal heart of 
man." 

"We're in a strange way, to-night," said the wife, with 
tears in her eyes. "They say it's a sign of something, when 
folks' minds go a wandering so. Hark to the' children!" 

They listened accordingly. The younger children had 
been put to bed in another room, but with an open door 
between, so that they could be heard talking busily among 
themselves. One and all seemed to have caught the in- 
fection from the fireside circle, and were outvying each other, 
in wild wishes, and childish projects of what they would do, 
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when they came to be men and women. At length, a little 
boy, instead of addressing his brothers and sisters, called 
out to his mother: 

"I'll tell you what I wish, mother," cried he. "I want 
you and father and grandma'am, and all of us, and the 
stranger too, to start right away, and go and take a drink 
out of the basin of the Flume!" 

Nobody could help laughing at the child's notion of leav- 
ing a warm bed, and dragging them from a cheerful fire, 
to visit the basin of the Flume — a brook, which tumbles 
over the precipice, deep within the Notch. The boy had 
hardly spoken, when a wagon rattled along the road, and 
stopped a moment before the door. It appeared to contam 
two or three men, who were cheering their hearts with the 
rough chorus of a song, which resounded, in broken notes, 
between the cliffs, while the singers hesitated whether to 
continue their journey, or put up here for the night. 

*' Father," said the girl, **they are calling you by name." 

But the good man doubted whether they had really called 
him, and was unwiUing to show himself too solicitous of 
gain, by inviting people to patronize his house. He there- 
fore did not hurry to the door; and the lash being soon ap- 
..^lied, the travelers plunged into the Notch, still singing and 
laughing, though their music and mirth came back drearily 
from the heart of the mountain. 

''There, mother!" cried the boy, again. "They'd have 
given us a ride to the Flume." 

Again they laughed at the child's pertinacious fancy for a 
night-ramble. But it happened, that a hght cloud passed 
over the daughter's spirit; she looked gravely into tie fire 
and drew a breath that was almost a sigh. It forced its 
way, in spite of a little struggle to repress it. Then start- 
ing and blushing, she looked quickly round the circle, as if 
they had caught a glimpse into her bosom. The stranger 
asked what she had been thinking of. 

"Nothing," answered she, with a downcast smile. "Only 
I felt lonesome just then." 

" Oh, I have always had a gift of feeling what is in other 
people's hearts," said he, half seriously. "Shall I tell the 
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secrets of yours? For I know what to think, when a young 
girl shivers by a warm hearth, and complains of lonesome- 
ness at her mother's side. Shall I put these feelings into 
words?" 

"They would not be a girl's feelings any longer, if they 
could be put into words,'' replied the mountain nymph, 
laughing, but avoiding his eye. 

All this was said apart. Perhaps a germ of love was 
springing in their hearts, so pure that it might blossom in 
Paradise, since it could not be matured on earth; for women 
worship such gentle dignity as his; and the proud, contem- 
plative, yet kindly soul is of tenest captivated by simplicity 
like hers. But, while they spoke softly, and he was watching 
the happy sadness, the lightsome shadows, the shy yearnings 
of a maiden's nature, the wind, through the Notch, took a 
deeper and drearier sound. It seemed, as the fanciful 
stranger said, like the choral strain of the spirits of the blast, 
who, in old Indian times, had their dwelling among these 
moimtains, and made their heights and recesses a sacred 
region. There was a wail, along the road, as if a funeral 
were passing. To chase away the gloom, the family threw 
pine branches on their fire, till the dry leaves crackled and 
the flame arose, discovering once again a scene of peace and 
humble happiness. The Ught hovered about them fondly, 
and caressed them all. There were the Uttle faces of the 
children, peeping from their bed apart, and here the father's 
frame f strength, the mother's subdued and careful mien, 
the high-browed yout , the budding girl, and the good old 
grandam, still knitting in the warmest place. The aged 
woman looked up from her task, and, with fingers ever busy, 
was the next to speak. 

"Old folks have their notions," said she, "as well as 
young ones. You've been wishing and planning; and 
letting your heads run on one thing and another, till you've 
set my mind a wandering too. Now what should an old 
woman wish for, when she can go but a step or two before she 
comes to her grave? Children, it will haunt me night and 
day, till I tell you." 

" What is it, mother? " cried the husband and wife, at once. 
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Then the old woman, with an air of mystery, which drew 
the circle closer round the fire, informed them that she had 
provided her grave-clothes some years before — a nice 
linen shroud, a cap with a muslin riiff, and everything of a 
finer sort than she had worn since her wedding-day. But, 
this 'evening, an old superstition had strangely recurred 
to her. It used to be said, in her younger days, that, if 
anything were amiss with a corpse, if only the ruff were not 
smooth, or the cap did not set right, the corpse, in the cofl^ 
and beneath the clods, would strive to put up its cold hands 
and arrange it. The bare thought made her nervous. 

** Don't talk so, grandmother!" said the girl, shuddering. 

*^Now" — continued the old woman, with singular 
earnestness, yet smiling strangely at her own folly — "I 
want one of you, my children — when your mother is dressed, 
and in the cofl&n — I want one of you to hold a looking- 
glass over my face. Who knows but I may take a glimpse 
at myself, and see whether all's right?" 

"Old and young, we dream of graves and monuments," 
murmured the stranger youth. '*I wonder how mariners 
feel when the ship is sinking, and they, unknown and un- 
distinguished, are to be buried together in the ocean — that 
wide and nameless sepulchre!" 

For a moment, the old woman's ghastly conception so . 
engrossed the minds of her hearers, that a sound, abroad 
in the night, rising like the roar of a blast, had grown broad, 
deep, and terrible, before the fated group were conscious of 
it. The house, and all within it, trembled; the foundations 
of the earth seemed to be shaken, as if this awful sound were 
the peal of the last trump. Young and old exchanged one 
wild glance, and remained an instant, pale, affrighted, with- 
out utterance, or power to move. Then the same shriek 
burst simultaneously from all their lips. 

"The SUde! The Slide!" 

The simple words must intimate, but not portray, the 
unutterable horror of the catastrophe. The victims rushed 
from their cottage, and sought refuge in what they deemed 
a safer spot — where, in contemplation of such an emergency, 
a sort of barrier had been reared. Alas! they had quitted 
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their security, and fled right into the pathway of destruc- 
tion. Down came the whole side of the mountain, in a 
cataract of ruin. Just before it reached the house, the 
stteam broke into two branches — shivered not a window 
there, but overwhehned the whole vicinity, blocked up the 
road, and annihilated everything in its dr^dful course. 
Long ere the thunder of that great SHde had ceased to roar 
among the mountains, the mortal agony had been endured, 
and the victims were at peace. Their bodies were never 
found. 

The next morning, the light smoke was seen stealing 
from the cottage chimney, up the mountainside. Within, 
the fire was yet smouldering on the hearth, and the chairs 
in a circle round it, as if the inhabitants had but gone forth 
to view the devastation of the SUde, and would shortly 
return, to thank Heaven for their miraculous escape. All 
had left separate tokens, by which those, who had known 
the family, were made to shed a tear for each. Who has 
not heard their name? The story has been told far and wide, 
and will forever be a legend of thiese mountains. Poets have 
sung their fate. 

There were circumstances which led some to suppose 
that a stranger had been received into the cottage on this 
awful night, and had shared the catastrophe of all its inmates. 
Others denied that there were sufficient grounds for such a 
conjecture. Woe for the high-souled youth, -with his 
dream of Earthly ImmortaUty! His name and person 
utterly unknown; his history, his way of life, his plans, a 
mystery never to be solved; his death and his existence 
equally a doubt! Whose was the agony of that death- 
moment? 
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THE NECKLACE 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

(1850-1893) 

Henri Rene Albert Guy de Maupassant, who shares with Poe 
the glory of contributing the short story to the types of literature, 
served an apprenticeship for seven years under the great French 
critic, Flaubert, constantly writing and correcting his work, but 
pubhshing nothing. He wanted to telJ stories just for the pleasure 
of telling them, for he possessed the ease and the abundance of 
the great master. 

We read Maupassant for nothing but the story; we read 
him hurriedly to see what happens and he does not keep us wait- 
ing, for there is never a word wasted nor an imessential fact in any 
of his stories. He focuses our attention upon a single incident. 
He has no time to elaborate character nor background. "What 
he wanted to do, he did with the unerring certainty of Leather- 
stocking, hitting the bull's eye again and again." He does this 
with sincerity, with a beauty of expression and a power for de- 
scribing scenes and characters that is unequalled. 

Maupassant loved and hated life; hating it, as Tolstoi pointed 
out, because he loved it. He confessed in one of his stories, 
"On the Water," that he would gladly live the life of a brute, a 
mere physical existence, in which one falls asleep without sadness 
and has no cares, loves, and no distress. Having no spiritual out- 
look upon life, he became cynical. He wrote of the vanity, the 
selfishness and the hypocrisy of life without concerning himself 
with its morals. 

In striking contrast with Hawthorne, he was not interested 
in what a character thought or felt. He did not reason about life, 
but saw life with his senses in all its vulgar details. He saw it 
without order, without compassion, without love. It is this 
attitude that gives the "chilly atmosphere" and cruel suflfering 
to "The Necklace." 
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THE NECKLACE 

She was one of tliose pretty and charming girls who are 
sometimes, as if by a mistake of destiny, bom in a family 
of clerks. She had no dowry, no expectations, no means 
of being known, imderstood, loved, wedded, by any rich 
and distinguished man; and she let herself be married to a 
little clerk at the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

She dressed plainly because she ,could not dress well, but 
she was as unhappy as though she had really fallen from her 
proper station; since with women there is neither caste nor 
rank; and beauty, grace, and charm act instead of family 
and birth. Natural fineness, instinct for what is elegant, 
suppleness of wit, are the sole hierarchy, and make from 
women of the people the equals of the very greatest ladies. 

She suffered ceaselessly, feeling herself born for all the 
delicacies and all the luxuries. She suffered from the 
poverty of her dwelling, from the wretched look of the walls, 
from die worn-out chairs, from the ugliness of the curtains. 
All those things, of which another woman of her rank would 
never even have been conscious, tortured her and made her 
angry. The sight of the little Breton peasant who did her 
himible housework aroused in her regrets which were despair- 
ing and distracted dreams. She thought of the silent 
antechambers hung with Oriental tapestry, lit by tall bronze 
candelabra, and of the two great footmen in knee-breeches 
who sleep in the big arm-chairs, made drowsy by the heavy 
warmth of the hot-air stove. She thought of the long 
salons fitted up with ancient silk, of the delicate furniture 
carr3dng priceless curiosities, and of the coquettish perfumed 
boudoirs made for talks at five o'clock with intimate friends, 
with men famous and sought after, whom all women envy 
and whose attention they all desire. 

When she sat down to dinner, before the roimd table 
covered with a table-cloth three days old, opposite her hus- 
band, who imcovered the soup-tureen and declared with an 
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enchanted air, "Ah, the good pot-au-feul I don't know 
anything better than that,** she thought of dainty dinners, 
of shining silverware, of tapestry wluch peopled the walls 
with ancient personages and with strange birds flying in the 
midst of a fairy forest; and she thought of delicious dishes, 
served on marvellous plates, and of the whispered gallantries 
which you Usten to with a sphinx-like smile, while you are 
eating the pink flesh of a trout or the wings of a quail. 

She had no dresses, no jewels, nothing. And she loved 
nothing but that; she felt made for that. She would so 
have liked to please, to be envied, to be charming, to be 
sought after. 

She had a friend, a former school-mate at the convent, 
who was rich, and whom she did not like to go and see any 
more, because she suffered so much when she came back. 

But, one evening, her husband returned home with a 
triumphant air, and holding a large envelope in his hand. 

"There," said he, "here is something for you." 

She tore the paper sharply, and drew out a printed card 
which bore these .words: 

"The Minister of PubUc Instruction and Mme. Georges 
Ramponneau request the honor of M. and Mme. LoiseFs 
company at the palace of the Ministry on Monday evening, 
January 18th." 

Instead of being deUghted, as her husband^ hoped, she 
threw the invitation on the table with disdain, murmuring: 
"What do you want me to do with that?" 
"But, my dear, I thought you would be glad. You never 
go out, and this is such a fine opportunity. I had awful 
trouble to get it. Everyone wants to go; it is very select, 
and they are not giving many invitations to clerks. The 
whole official world will be there." 

She looked at him with afi irritated eye, and she said, 
impatiently: 

"And what do you want me to put on my back?" 
He had not thought of that; he stanunered: 
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"Why, the dress you go to the theatre in. It looks very 
well, to me." 

He stopped, distracted, seeing that his wife was crying. 
Two great tears descended slowly from the comers of her 
feyes towards the comers of her mouth. He stuttered: 

"What's the matter? What's the matter?" \ 

But, by a violent effort, she had conquered her grief, and she 
replied, "vyith a calm voice, while she wiped her wet cheeks: 

"Nothing. Only I have no dress, and therefore I can't 
go to this ball. Give your card to some colleague whose 
wife is better equipped than I." 

He was in despair. He resumed: 

"Come, let us see, Mathilde. How much would it cost, 
a suitable dress, which you could use on other occasions, 
something very simple?" 

She reflected several seconds, making her calculations 
and wondering also what simi she could ask without drawing 
on herself an immediate refusal and a frightened exclama- 
tion from the economical clerk. 

Finally, she repUed, hesitatingly: 

"I don't know exactly, but I think I could manage it 
with four hundred francs." 

He had grown a little pale, because he was laying aside 
just that amount to buy a gun and treat himself to a little 
shooting next summer on the plain of Nanterre, with several 
friends who went to shoot larks down there, of a Sunday. 

But he said: 

"All right I will give you four hundred francs. And 
try to have a pretty chess." 

The day of the ball drew near, and Mme. Loisel seemed 
sad, imeasy, anxious. Her dress was ready, however. Her 
husband said to her one evening: 

"What is the matter? Come, you've been so queer these 
last three days." 

And she answered: 

"It annoys me not to have a single jewel, not a single 
stone, nothing to put on. I shall look like distress. I 
should almost rather not go at all." 

He resumed: 
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"You might wear natural flowers. It*s very stylish at 
this time of the year. For ten francs you can get two or 
three magnificent roses." 

She was not convinced. 

"No; there's nothing more humiliating than to look poor 
among other women who are rich." 

But her husband cried: 

"How stupid you are! Go look up your *friend, Mme. 
Forestier, and ask her to lend you some jewels. You're 
quite thick enough with her to do, that." 

She uttered a cry of joy. 

"It's true. I never thought of it." 

The next day she went to her friend and told of her dis- 
tress. 

Mme. Forestier went to a wardrobe with a glass door, 
took out a large jewel-box, brought it back, opened it, and 
said to Mme. Loisel: 

"Choose, my dear." 

She saw first of all some bracelets, then a pearl necklace, 
then a Venetian cross, gold and precious stones of admirable 
workmanship. She tried on the ornaments before the glass, 
hesitated, could not make up her mind to part with them, 
to give them back. She kept asking: 

"Haven't you any more?" 

"Why, yes. Look. I don't know what you like." 

All of a sudden she discovered, in a black satin box, a 
superb necklace of diamonds; and her heart began to beat 
with an immoderate desire. Her hands trembled as she 
took it. She fastened it around her throat, outside her 
high-necked dress, and remained lost in ecstasy at the sight 
of herself. 

Then she asked, hesitating, filled with anguish: • 

" Can you lend me that, only that? " 

"Why, yes, certainly." 

She sprang upon the neck of her friend, kissed her passion- 
ately, then fled with her treasure. 

The day of the ball arrived. Mme. Loisel made a great 
success. She was prettier than them all, elegant, gracious, 
smiling, and crazy with joy. All the men looked at her. 
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asked her name, endeavored to be introduced. All the 
attaches of the Cabinet wanted to waltz with her. She 
was remarked by the minister himself. 

She danced with intoxication, with passion, made drunk 
by pleasure, forgetting all, in the triumph of her beauty, 
in the glory of her success, in a sort of cloud of happiness 
composed of all this homage, of all this admiration, of all 
these awakened desires, and of that sense of complete vic- 
tory which is so sweet to woman's heart. 

She went away about four o'clock in the morning. Her 
husband had been sleeping since midnight, in a little de- 
serted anteroom, with three other gentlemen whose wives 
were having a very good time. 

He threw over her shoulders the wraps which he had 
brought, modest wraps of conunon life, whose poverty 
contrasted with the elegance of the ball dress. She felt 
this and wanted to escape so as not to be remarked by the 
other women, who were enveloping themselves in costly 
furs. 

Loisel held her back. 

"Wait a bit. You will catch cold outside. I will go 
and call a cab." 

But she did not listen to him, and rapidly descended 
the stairs. When they were in the street they did not find 
a carriage; and they began to look for one, shouting after 
the cabmen whom they saw passing by at a distance. 

They went down towards the Seine, in despair, shivering 
with cold. At last they found on the quay one of those 
ancient noctambulant coupes, which, exactly as if they were 
ashamed to show their misery during the day, are never 
seen round Paris until after nightfall. 

It took them to their door in the Ryie des Martyrs, and 
once more, sadly, they climbed up homeward. All was 
ended, for her. And as to him, he reflected that he must 
be at the Ministry at ten o'clock. 

She removed the wraps, which covered her shoulders, 
before the glass, so as once more to see herself in all her 
glory. But suddenly she uttered a cry. She had no longer 
the necklace arounid her neck! 
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Her husband, already half-undressed, demanded: 

"What is the matter with you?" 

She turned madly towards hun: 

"I have — I have — I've lost Mme. Forestier's necklace." 

He stood up distracted. 

"What! — how? — Impossible!" 

And they looked in the folds of her dress, in the folds of 
her cloak, in her pockets, everywhere. They did not find 
it. 

He asked: 

"You're sure you had it on when you left the ball?" 

"Yes, I felt it in the vestibule of the palace." 

"But if you had lost it in the street we should have heard 
it fall. It must be in the cab." 

"Yes. Probably. Did you take his number?" 

"No. And you, didn't you notice it?" 

"No." 

They looked thunderstruck, at one another. At last Loisel 
put on his clothes. 

"I shall go back on foot," said he, "over the whole route 
which we have taken, to see if I can't find it." 

And he went out. She sat waiting on a chair in her 
ball dress, without strength to go to bed, overwhehned, 
without fire, without a thought. 

Her husband came back about seven o'clock. He had 
found nothing. 

He went to Police Headquarters, to the newspaper offices, 
to offer a reward; he went to the cab companies — every- 
where, in fact, whither he was urged by the least suspicion 
of hope. 

She waited all day, in the same condition of mad fear 
before this terrible calamity. 

Loisel returned at night with a hollow, pale face; he had 
discovered nothing. 

"You must write to your friend," said he,, "that you 
have broken the clasp of her necklace and that you are 
having it mended. That will give us time to turn round." 

She wrote at his dictation. 

At the end of a week they had lost all hope. 
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And Loisel, who had aged five years, declared: 

"We must consider how to replace that ornament." 

The next day they took the box which had contained it, 
and they went to the jeweller whose name was found within. 
He consulted his books. 

"It was not I, madame, who sold that necklace; I must 
simply have furnished the case." 

Then they went from jeweler to jeweler, searching for a 
necklace like the other, consulting their memories, sick both 
of them with chagrin and with anguish. 

They found, in a shop at the Palais Royal, a string of 
diamonds which seemed to them exactly like the one they 
looked for. It was worth forty thousand francs. They 
could have it for thirty-six. 

So they begged the jeweler not to sell it for three days yet. 
And they made a bargain that he should buy it back for 
thirty-four thousand francs, in case they found the other 
one before the end of February. 

Loisel possessed eighteen thousand francs which his 
father had left him. He would borrow the rest. 

He did borrow, asking a thousand francs of one;, 
five hundred of another, five louis here, three louis there. 
He gave notes, took up ruinous obhgations, dealt with 
usurers, and all the race of lenders. He compromised all 
the rest of his life, risked his signature without even knowing 
if he could meet it; and, frightened by the pains yet to 
come, by the black misery which was about to fall upon him, 
by the prospect of all the physical privations and of all the 
moral tortures which he was to suffer, he went to get the 
new necklace, putting down upon the merchant's coimter 
thirty-six thousand francs. 

When Mme. Loisel took back the necklace, Mme. Fores- 
tier said to her, with a chilly manner: 

"You should have returned it sooner, I might have 
needed it." 

She did not open the case, as her friend had so much 
feared. If she had detected the substitution, what would 
she have thought, what would she have said? Would she 
not have taken Mme. Loisel for a thief? 
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Mme. Loisel now knew the horrible existence of the needy. 
She took her part, moreover, all on a sudden, with heroism. 
That dreadful debt must be paid. She would pay it. They 
dismissed their servant; they changed their lodgings; 
they rented a garret under the roof. 

She came to know what heavy housework meant and the 
odious cares of the kitchen.. She washed the dishes, using 
her rosy nails on the greasy pots and pans. She washed 
the dirty linen, the shirts, and the dish-cloths, which she 
dried upon a Hne; she carried the slops down to the street 
every morning, and carried up the water, stopping for breath 
at every landing. And, dressed like a woman of the people, 
she went to the fruiterer, the grocer, the butcher, her basket 
on her arm, bargaining, insulted, defending her miserable 
money sou by sou. 

Each month they had to meet some notes, renew others, 
obtain more time. 

Her husband worked in the evening making a fair copy 
of some tradesman's accoimts, and late at night he often 
copied manuscript for five sous a page. 

And this life lasted ten years. 

At the end of ten years, they had paid everything, every- 
thing, with the rates of usury, and the accumulations of the 
compound interest. 

Mme. Loisel looked old now. She had become the woman 
of impoverished households — strong and hard and rough. 
With frowsy hair, skirts askew, and red hands, she talked 
loud while washing the floor with great swishes of water. 
But sometimes, when her husband was at the office, she sat 
down near the window, and she thought of that gay evening 
of long ago, of that ball where she had been so beautiful 
and so f^ted. 

What would have happened if she had not lost that neck- 
lace? Who knows? who knows? How life is strange 
and changeful! How little a thing is needed for us to be 
lost or to be saved! 

But, one Sunday, having gone to take a walk in the 
Champs Elysees, to refresh herself from the labors of the 
week, 3he suddenly perceived a woman who was leading 
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a child. It was Mme. Forestier, still young, still beautiful, 
still charming. 

Mme. Loisel felt moved. Was she going to speak to her? 
Yes, certainly. And now that she had paid, she was going 
to tell her all about it. Why not? 

She went up. 

"Good-day, Jeanne." 

The other, astonished to be familiarly addressed by this 
plain, good-wife, did not recognize her at all, and stammered: 

"But — madame! — I do not know — You must have 
mistaken." 

"No. I am Mathilde Loisel." 

Her friend uttered a cry. 

"Oh, my poor Mathilde! How you are changed!" 

" Yes, I have had days hard enough, since I have seen you, 
days wretched enough — and that because of you!" 

"Of me! How so?" 

"Do you remember that diamond necklace which you 
lent me to wear at th^|ministerial ball?" 

"Yes. Well?" 

"Well, I lost it." 

"What do you mean? You brought it back." 

"I brought you back another just like it. And for this 
we have been ten years paying. You can understand 
that it was not easy for us, us who had nothing. At last 
it is ended, and I am very glad." 

Mme. Forestier had stopped. 

"You say that you bought a necklace of diamonds to 
replace mine?" 

"Yes. You never noticed it, then! They were very 
like." 

And she smiled with a joy which was proud and naive 
at once. . 

Mme. Forestier, strongly moved, took her two hands. 

"Oh, my poor Mathilde! Why, my necklace was paste. 
It was worth at most five hundred francs!" 
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THE CITIZEN 

JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 

(1874-) 

James Francis Dwyer came to New York in 1907 after much 
wandering through the South Seas, Africa, India and England, 
which sections of the world figure prominently in his stories. He 
traveled extensively as a newspaper correspondent through Aus- 
tralia, developing a rather facile, journalistic style and a fondness 
for sensational material. 

His realistic observations and personal experiences furnish a 
basis for his short stories, which, in his own words, "drip truth. 
Atmosphere is everything when it comes to beUeving a story." 
This statement is Dwyer's theory of the short story. He em- 
phasizes atmosphere even more than Bret Harte. He puts 
shadows into his stories — shadows that stir the imagination and 
give the actual pangs of joy and woe that bring the stories very 
near to human nature. His S3mipathetic imagination makes him 
visualize himself in his characters. In a letter to the editor 
discussing "The Citizen/' he writes that, "Like Big Ivan, I 
dreamed a dream of America eight years ago and I came here 
from Australia, incidentally scrapping with the steward at Queens- 
town, as I tell in the story." 

His plots are simple; his themes are interesting, for he pos- 
sesses the imerring judgment of an expert reporter for choosing 
the essentials of a situation that challenge the imagination. He 
is a most proUfic writer, for he is the author of three hundred 
short stories pubUshed in Collier^ s, The American, Harper^ s 
Weekly, and other popular magazines. Despite this fact, he 
frankly declares: "I hate writing, but it's the easiest way IVe 
found to make a living. I wish sometimes that I could be a road 
agent or a bandit, but I lack the nerve." 

70 
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THE CITIZEN* 

The President of the United States was speaking. His 
audience comprised two thousand foreign-bom men who had 
just been admitted to citizenship. They listened intently, 
their faces, aglow with the Ught of a new-born patriotism, up- 
turned to the calm, intellectual face of the first citizen of the 
country they now claimed as their own. 

Here and there among the newly made citizens were wives 
and children. The women were proud of their men. They 
looked at them from time to time, their faces showing pride 
and awe. 

One Kttle woman, sitting immediately in front of the 
President, held the hand of a big, muscular man and stroked 
it softly. The big man was looking at the speaker with 
great blue eyes that were the eyes of a dreamer. 

The President's words came clear and distinct: 

You were drawn across the ocean by some beckoning finger 
of hope, by some belief y by some vision of a new kind of jus- 
tice, by some expectation of a better kind of life. You dreamed 
dreams of this country, and I hope you brought the dreams 
ivith you, A man enriches the country to which he brings 
dreams, and you who have brought them have enriched America, 

The big mto made a curious choking noise and his wife 
breathed a soft "Hush!" The giant was strangely affected. 

The President continued: < 

No doubt you have been disappointed in some of us — bi^t 
remember this, if we have grown at all poor in the ideal, you 
brought some of it with you, A man does not go out to seek the 
thing thai is not in him, A man does not hope for the thing 
that he does not believe in, and if some of us have forgotten 
what America believed in, you at any rate imported in your 

* Reprinted'with the permission of P. F. Collier & Son and the author. 
Copyright, 1915, by P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. Copyright, 1916, 
by James Francis Dwyer. 
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ovm hearts, a renewal of the belief. Each of you, I am sure, 
brought a dream, a glorious, shining dream, a dream worth 
more than gold or silver, and that is the reason that I, for one, 
make you welcome. 

The big man's eyes were fixed. His wife shook him gently, 
but he did not heed her. He was looking through the presi- 
dential rostum, through the big buildings behind it, looking 
out over leagues of space to a snow-swept village that hud- 
dled on an island in the Beresina, the swtf t-flowing tributary 
of the mighty Dnieper, an island that looked like a black 
bone stuck tight in flie maw of the stream. 

It was in the Uttle village on the Beresina that the Dream 
came to Ivan Berloff, Big Ivan of the Bridge. 

The Dream came in &e spring. All great dreams come 
in the spring, and the Spring Maiden who brought Big 
Ivan's Dream was more than ordinarily beautiful. She 
swept up the Beresina, trailihg wondrous draperies of vivid 
green. Her feet toudied the snow-hardened ground and 
armies of little white and blue flowers sprang up in her 
footsteps. Soft breezes escorted her, velvety breezes that 
carried the aromas of the far-off places from which they came, 
places far to the southward, like Krementchug and Kertch, 
and more distant towns beyond the Black Sea whose people 
were not imder the sway of the Great Czar. 

The father of Big Ivan, who had fought under Prince 
Menshikovo at Alma fifty-five years before, hobbled out 
to see the sunbeams eat up the snow humn^ocks that hid 
in the shady places, and he told his son it was the most 
wonderful spring he had ever seen. 

"The Uttle breezes are hot and sweet," he said, sniffing 
hungrily with his face tiuned toward the south. "I know 
them, Ivan! I know them! They have the spice odor 
that I sniffed on the winds th^t came to us when we lay in 
the trenches at Balaklava. Praise God for the warmth!" 

And that day the Dream came to Big Ivan as he plowed. 
It was a wonder dream. It sprang into his brain as. he 
walked behind the plow, and for a few minutes he quivered 
as the big bridge quivers when the Beresina sends the 
ice sqimdrons to hammer the arches. It made his heart 
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pound mightUy, and his lips and throat became very 
dry. 

Big Ivan stopped at the end of the furrow and tried to 
discover what had brought the Dream. Where had it come 
from? Why had it clutched him so suddenly? Was he 
the only man in the village to whom it had come? 

Like his father, he sniffed the sweet-smelling breezes. 
He thrust his great hands into the simbeams. He reached 
down and plucked one of a bunch of white flowers that had 
sprung up overnight. The Dream was bom of the breezes 
and the sunshine and the spring flowers. It came from them 
and it had sprung into his mind because he was young 
and strong. He knew! It couldn't come to his father, 
or Donkov, the tailor, or Poborino, the smith. They were 
old and weak, and Ivan's dream was one that called for 
youth and strength. 

"Ay, for youth and strength !" he muttered, as he gripped 
the plow. "And I have it!" 

That evening Big Ivan of the Bridge spoke to his wife, 
Anna, a little woman, who had a sweet face and a wealth 
of fair hair. 

"Wife, we are going away from here," he said. 

"Where ajre we going, Ivan?" she asked. 

" Where do you think, Anna? " he said, looking down at her 
as she stood by his side. 

"To Bobruisk," she murmured. 

"No." 

"Farther?" 

"Ay, a long way farther." 

Fear sprang into her soft eyes. Bobruisk was eighty-nine 
versts away, yet Ivan said they were going farther. 

"We — we are not going to Minsk?" she cried. 

"Ay, and beyond Minsk!" 

"Ivan, tell me!" she gasped. "Tell me where we are 
going." 

"We are going to America." 

''To America!'' 

"Yes, to America!" 

Big Ivan of the Bridge lifted up his voice when he cried 
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out the words "To America/' and then a sudden fear sprang 
upon him as those words dashed though the little window 
out into the darkness of the village street. Was he mad? 
America was eight thousand versts away! It was far across 
the ocean, a place that was only a name to him, a place 
where he knew no one. He wondered in the strange little 
silence that followed his words if the crippled son of Poborino, 
the smith, had heard him. The cripple would jeer at him 
if the night wind had carried the words to his ear. 

Anna remained staring at her big husband for a few 
minutes; then she sat down quietly at his side. There was 
a strange look in his big blue eyes, the look of a man to 
whom has come a vision, the look which came into the eyes 
of those shepherds of Judea long, long ago. 

"What is it, Ivan?" she murmured softly, patting his big 
hand. "TeU me." 

And Big Ivan of the Bridge, slow of tongue, told of the 
Dream. To no one else would he have told it. Anna 
understood. She had a way of patting his hands and saying 
soft things when his tongue could not find words to express 
his thoughts. 

Ivan told how the Dream had come to him as he plowed. 
He told her how it had sprung upon him, a wonderful dream 
born of the soft breezes, of the sunshine, of the sweet smell 
of the upturned sod and of his own strength. "It wouldn^t 
come to weak men," he said, bearing an arm that showed 
great snaky muscles rippling beneath the clear skin. "It 
is a dream that comes only to those who are strong and 
those who want — who want something that they haven't 
got. Then in a lower voice he said: "What is it that we 
want, Anna?" 

The little wife looked out into the darkness with fear-filled 
eyes. There were spies even there in that Uttle village on 
the Beresina, and it was dangerous to say words that might 
be construed into a reflectiG|}. on the Government. But 
she answered Ivan. She stooped and whispered one word 
into his ear, and he slapped his thigh with his big hand. 

" Ay," he cried. " That is what we want ! You and I and 
millions like us want it, and over there, Anna, over there we 
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will get it. It is the country where a muzhik is as good as a 
prince of the blood!" 

Anna stood up, took a small earthenware jar from a side 
shelf, dusted it carefully and placed it upon the mantel. 
From a knotted cloth about her neck she took a ruble and 
dropped the coin into the jar. Big Ivan looked at her 
curiously. 

"It is to make legs for your Dream," she explained. "It 
is many versts to America., and one rides on rubles." 

"You are a good wife," he said. "I was afraid that you 
might laugh at me." 

" It is a great dream," she murmured. " Come, we will go 
to sleep." 

The Dream maddened Ivan during the days that followed. 
It pounded within his brain as he followed the plow. It bred 
a discontent that made him hate the little village, the swift- 
flowing Beresina and the gray stretches that ran toward 
Mogilev. He wanted to be moving, but Anna had 
said that one rode on rubles, and rubles were hard to 
find. 

And in some mysterious way the village became aware of 
the secret. Donkov, the tailor, discovered it. Donkov 
lived in one half of the cottage occupied by Ivan and Anna 
and Donkov had long ears. The tailor spread the news, 
and Poborino, the smith, and Yanansk, the baker, would 
jeer at Ivan as he passed. 

"When are you going to America?" they would ask. 

"Soon," Ivan would answer. 

"Take us with you!" they would cry in chorus. 

"It is no place fpr cowards," Ivan would answer. "It is a 
long way, and only brave men can make the journey." 

"Are you brave?" the baker screamed one day as he 
went by. 

"I am brave enough to want liberty!" cried Ivan angrily 
"I am brave enough to want — " 

"Be careful! Be careful!" interrupted the smith. "A 
long tongue has given many a man a train journey that he 
never expected." 

That night Ivan and Anna counted the rubles in the 
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earthenware pot. The giant looked down at his wife with 
a gloomy face, but she smiled and patted his hand. 

"It is slow work," he said. 

"We must be patient," she answered. "You have the 
Dream." 

"Ay," he said. "I have the Dream." 

Through the hot, languorous summertime the Dream 
grew witiiin the brain of Big Ivan. He saw visions in the 
smoky haze th^t hung above the Beresina. At times he 
would stand, hoe in lm,nd, and look toward the west, the 
wonderful west into which the sun slipped down each even- 
ing like a coin dropped from the fingers of the dying day. 

Autunm came, and the fretful whining winds that came 
down from the north chilled the Dream. The winds whis- 
pered of the coming of the Snow King, and the river grum- 
bled as it Ustened. Big Ivan kept out of the way of Poborino, 
the smith, and Yanansk, the baker. The Dream was still 
with him, but autumn is a bad time for Dreams. 

Winter came, and the Dream weakened. It was only the 
earthenware pot that kept it alive, the pot into which the 
industrious Anna put every coin that could be spared. 
Often Big Ivan would stare at the pot as he sat beside the 
stove. The pot was the umbilical cord which kept the 
Dream alive. 

" You are a good woman, Anna," Ivan would say again and 
again. "It was you who thought of saving the rubles." 

" But it was you who dreamed," she would answer. " Wait 
for the spring, husband mine. Wait." 

It was strange how the spring came to the Beresina that 
year. It sprang upon the flanks of winter before the Ice 
King had given the order to retreat into the fastness of the 
nordi. It swept up the river escorted by a miUion little 
breezes, and housewives opened their windows and peered 
out witii surprise upon their faces. A wonderful guest had 
come to them and found them unprepared. 

Big Ivan of the Bridge was fixing a fence in the meadow 
on the morning the Spring Maiden reached the village. 
For a little while he was not aware of her arrival. His 
mind was upon his work, but suddenly he discovered that 
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he was hot, and he took off his overcoat. He turned to 
hang the coat upon a bush, then he sniffed the air, and a 
puzzled look came upon his face. He sniffed again, hur- 
riedly, hungrily. He drew in great breaths of it, and his 
eyes shone with a strange hght. It was wonderful air. 
It brought life to the Dream. It rose within him, ten tinies 
more lusty than on the day it was bom, and his limbs trem- 
bled as he drew in the hot, scented breezes that breed the 
Wanderlmt and shorten the long trails of the world. 

Big Ivan clutched his coat and ran to the Uttle cottage. 
He burst through the door, startling Anna, who was busy 
with her housework. 

"The Sprmg!" he cried. ''The Spring!" 

He took her arm and dragged her to the door. Standing 
together they sniffed the sweet breezes. In silence they 
listened to the song of the river. The Beresina had changed 
from a whining, fretful tune into a lilting, sweet song that 
would set the legs of lovers dancing. Anna pointed to a 
green bud on a bush beside the door. 

"It came this minute," she murmured. 

"Yes," said Ivan. "The httle fairies brought it there 
to show us that spring has come to stay." 

Together they turned and walked to the mantel. Big 
Ivan took up the eaSrthenware pot, carried it to the table, 
and spilled its contents upon the well-scrubbed boards. 
He counted while Anna stood beside him, her fingers clutch- 
ing his coarse blouse. It was a slow business, because 
Ivan's big blunt fingers were not used to such work, but 
it was over at last. He stacked the coins into neat piles, 
then he straightened himself and turned to the woman 
at his side. 

"It is enough," he said quietly. "We will go at once. 
If it was not enough, we would have to go because the Dream 
is upon me and I hate this place." 

"As you say," murmured Anna. "The wife of Littin, 
the butcher, will buy our chairs and our bed. I spoke 
to her yesterday." 

Poborino, the smith; his crippled son; Yanansk, the 
baker; Dankov, the tailor, and a score of others were out 
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upon the village street on the morning that Big Ivan and 
Anna set out. They were inclined to jeer at Ivan, but 
something upon the face of the giant made them afraid. 
Hand in hand, the big man and his wife walked down the 
street, their faces turned toward Bobruisk, Ivan balancing 
upon his head a heavy trunk that no other man in the village 
could have lifted. 

At the end of the street a stripling with bright eyes and 
yellow curls clutched the hand of Ivan and looked into his 
face. 

"I know what is sending you," he cried. 

"Ay, you know," said Ivan, looking into the eyes of the 
other. 

"It came to me yesterday," murmured the stripling. "I 
got it from the breezes. They are free, so are the birds and 
the Uttle clouds and the river. I wish I could go." 

"Keep your dream," said Ivan softly. "Nurse it, for it 
is the dream of a kian." 

Anna, who was crying softly, touched the blouse of the 
boy. "At the back of our cottage, near the bush that bears 
the red berries, a pot is buried," she said. *'Dig it up and 
take it home with you and when you have a kopeck drop 
it in. It is a good pot." 

The stripling understood. He stooped and kissed the 
hand of Anna, and Big Ivan patted him upon the back. 
They were brother dreamers and they understood each 
other. 

Boris Lugan has sung the song of the versts that eat up 
one's courage as well as the leather of one's shoes. 

"Versts! Versts I Scores and scores of them! 
Versts! Versts! A million or more of them! 
Dust! Dust! And the devils who play in it 
Blinding us fools who forever must stay in it." 

Big Ivan and Anna faced the long versts to Bobruisk, 
but they were not afraid of the dust devils. They had the 
Dream. It made their hearts light and took the weary 
feeling from their feet. They were on their way. America 
was a long, long journey, but they had started, and every 
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verst they covered lessened the number that lay between 
them and the Promised Land. 

*'I am glad the boy spoke to us," said Anna. 

"And I am glad," said Ivan. "Some day he will come 
and eat with us in America." 

They came to Bobruisk. Holding hands, they walked 
into it late one afternoon. They were eighty-nine versts 
from the Uttle village on the Beresina, but they were not 
afraid. The Dream spoke to Ivan and his big hand held 
•the hand of Anna. The railway ran through Bobruisk, and 
that evening they stood and looked at the shining rails that 
went out in the moonlight like silver tongs reaching out for a 
low-hanging star. 

And liey came face to face with the Terror that evening, 
the Terror that had helped the spring breezes and the sim- 
shine to plant the Dream in the brain of Big Ivan. 

They were walking down a dark side street when they saw 
a score of men and women creep from the door of a squat, 
unpainted building. The little group remained on the side- 
walk for a minute as if uncertain about the way they should 
go, then from the comer of the street came a cry of " PoUce! " 
and the twenty pedestrians ran in different directions. 

It was no false alarm. Mounted police charged down the 
dark thoroughfare, swinging their swords as they rode at 
the scurrying men and women who raced for shelter. Big 
Ivan dragged Anna into a doorway, and toward their hiding 
place ran a young boy who, like themselves, had no connec- 
tion with the group and who merely desired to get out of 
harm's way till the storm was over. 

The boy was not quick enough to escape the charge. A 
trooper pursued him, overtook him before he reached the 
sidewalk, and knocked him down with a quick stroke given 
with the flat of his blade. His horse struck the boy with 
one of his hoofs as the lad stumbled on his face. 

Big Ivan growled like an angry bear, and sprang from 
his hiding place. The trooper's horse had carried him on to 
the sidewalk, and Ivan seized the bridle and flung the 
animal on its haunches. The policeman leaned for- 
ward to strike at the giant, but Ivan of the Bridge gripped 
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the left leg of the horseman and tore him from his saddle. 
The horse galloped off, leaving its rider lying beside the 
moaning boy who was unlucky enough to be in a street 
where a score of students were holding a meeting. 

Anna dragged Ivan back into the passageway. More 
police were charging down the street, and their position was 
a dangerous one. 

"Ivan!" she cried, "Ivan! Remember the Dream! 
America, Ivan! America! Come this way! Quickl" 

With strong hands she dragged him down the passage. • 
It opened into a narrow lane, and, holding each other's 
hands, they hurried toward the place where they had takeiji 
lodgings. From far off came screams and hoarse orders, 
curses and the sound of galloping hoofs. The Terror was 
abroad. 

Big Ivan spoke softly as they entered the little room 
they had taken. "He had a face like the boy to whom you 
gave the lucky pot," he said. "Did you notice it in the 
moonUght when the trooper struck him down?" 

"Yes," she answered. "I saw." 

They left Bobruisk next morning. They rode away on a 
great, puflSng, snorting train that terrified Anna. The en- 
gineer turned a stopcock as they were passing the engine, 
and Anna screamed while Ivan nearly dropped the big 
tnmk. The engineer grinned, but the giant looked up at 
him and the grin faded. Ivan of the Bridge was startled 
by the rush of hot steam, but he was afraid of no man. 

The train went roaring by little villages and great pasture 
stretches. The real journey had begun. They began to 
love the powerful engine. It was eating up the versts at a 
tremendous rate. They looked at each other from time 
to time and smiled like two children. 

They came to Minsk, the biggest town they had ever seen. 
They looked out from the car windows at the miles of wooden 
buildings, at the big church of St. Catharine, and the woolen 
mills. Minsk would have frightened them if they hadn't 
had the Dream. The farther they went from the Uttle 
village on the Beresina the more courage the Dream gave 
to t^m. 
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On and on went the train, the wheels singing the song of 
the road. Fellow travelers asked them where they were 
going. "To America," Ivan would answer. 

"To America?" they would cry. "May the little saints 
guide you. It is a long way, and you will be lonely." 

"No, we shall not be lonely," Ivan would say. 

"Ha! you are going with friends?" 

"No, we have no friends, but we have something that 
keeps us from being lonely." And when Ivan would make 
that reply Anna would pat his hand and the questioner 
would wonder if it was a charm or a holy relic that the 
bright-eyed couple possessed. 

They ran through Vilna, on through flat stretches of 
Courland to Libau, where they saw the sea. They sat and 
stared at it for a whole day, talking little, but watching it 
with wide, wondering eyes. And they stared at the great 
ships that came rocking in from distant ports, their sides 
gray with the salt from the big combers which they had 
battled with. 

No wonder this America of ours is big. We draw the 
brave ones from the old lands, the brave ones whose dreams 
are like the guiding sign that was given to the Israelites of 
old — a pillar of cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night. 

The harbor master spoke to Ivan and Arma. as they 
watched the restless waters. 

"Where are you going, children?" 

"To America," answered Ivan. 

"A long way. Three ships bound for America went down 
last month." 

"Ours will not sink," said Ivan. 

"Why?" 

"Because I know it will not." 

The harbor master looked at the strange blue eyes of the 
giant, and spoke softly. "You have the eyes of a man who 
sees things," he said. "There was a Norwegian sailor 
in the White Queen, who had eyes like yours, and he could 
see death." 

"I see life!" said Ivan boldly. "A free life— " 

**Hush!" said the harbor master. "Do not speak so 
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loud." He walked swiftly away, but he dropped a ruble 
into Anna's hand as he passed her by. "For luck," he mur- 
mured. "May the little saints look after you on the big 
waters." 

They boarded the ship, and the Dream gave them a 
courage that surprised them. There were others going 
aboard, and Ivan and Anna felt that those others were also 
persons who possessed dreams. She saw the dreams in their 
eyes. There were Slavs, Poles, Letts, Jews, and Livonians, 
all bound for the land where dreams come true. They were 
a little afraid — not two per cent of them had ever seen a 
sliip before — yet their dreams gave them courage. 

The emigrant ship was draggecf from her pier by a gnmt- 
ing tug and went floundering down the Baltic Sea. Night 
came down, and the devils who, according to the Esthonian 
Fishermen, live in the bottom of the Baltic, got their shoul- 
ders under the stern of the ship and tried to stand her on her 
head. They whipped up white combers that sprang on 
her flanks and tried to crush her, and the wind played a 
devil's lament in her rigging. Amia lay sick in the stuffy 
women's quarters, and Ivan could not get near her. But he 
sent her messages. He told her not to mind the sea devils, 
to think of the Dream, the Great Dream that would become 
real in the land to which they were bound. Ivan of the 
Bridge grew to full stature on that fifst night out from 
Libau. The battered old craft that carried him slouched 
before the waves that swept over her decks, but he was not 
afraid. Down among the million and one smells of the 
steerage he induced a thin-faced Livonian to play upon a 
mouth organ, and Big Ivan sang Paleer's "Song of Free- 
dom," in a voice that drowned the creaking of the old 
vessel's timbers, and made the seasick ones forget their 
sickness. They sat up in their berths and joined in the 
chorus, their eyes shimng brightly in the half gloom: 

"Freedom for serf and for slave, 
Freedom for all men who crave 
Their right to be free 
And who hate to bend knee 
But to Him who this right to them gave." 
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It was well that these emigrants had dreams. They 
wanted them. The sea devils chased the lumbering steamer. 
They hung to her bows and pulled her forward deck under 
emerald-green rollers. They clung to her stern and hoisted 
her nose till Big Ivan thought that he could touch the door 
of heaven by standing on her blunt snout. Miserable, 
cold, ill, and sleepless, the emigrants crouched in their 
quarters, and to them Ivan and the thin-faced Livonian 
sang the "Song of Freedom." 

The emigrant ship pounded through the Skagerrach and 
the bleak North Sea. But the storm pursued her. The big 
waves snarled and bit at her, and the captain and the chief 
officer consulted with each other. They decided to nm 
into the Thames, and the harried steamer nosed her way in 
and anchored at Gravesend. 

An examination was made, and the agents decided to 
tranship the emigrants. They were taken to London and 
thence by train to Liverpool, and Ivan and Anna sat again 
side by side, holding hands and smiling at each other as the 
third-class emigrant train from Euston raced down through 
the green Midland counties to grimy Liverpool. 

"You are not afraid?" Ivan would say to her each time 
she looked at him. 

"It is a long way, but the Dream has given me much 
courage," she said. 

"To-day I spoke to a Lett whose brother works in New 
York City," said the giant. "Do you know how much 
money he earns each day?" 

"How much?" she questioned. 

"Three rubles, and he calls the policemen by their first 
names." 

"You will earn five rubles, my Ivan," she murmured. 
"There is no one as strong as you." 

Once again they were herded into the bowels of a big ship 
that steamed away through the fog banks of the Mersey out 
into the Irish Sea. There were more dreamers now, nine 
hundred of them, and Anna and Ivan were more comfortable. 
And these new emigrants, English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
and German, knew much concerning America. Ivan was 
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certain that he would earn at least three rubles a day. 
He was very strong. 

On the deck he defeated all comers in a tug-of-war, and 
the captain of the ship came up to him and felt his muscles. 

''The coimtry that lets men like you get away from it is 
run badly," he said. "Why did you leave it?'* 

The interpreter translated what the captain said, and 
through the interpreter Ivan answered. 

"I had a Dream," he said, "A Dream of freedom." 

**Good!" cried the captain. "Why should a man 
with muscles like yours have his face ground into the 
dust?" 

The soul of Big Ivan grew during those days. He felt 
himself a man, a man who was born upright to speak his 
thoughts without fear. 

The ship rolled into Queenstown one bright morning, and 
Ivan and his nine himdred steerage companions crowded 
the for'ard deck. A boy in a rowboat threw a line to the 
deck, and after it had been fastened to a stanchion he came 
up hand over hand. The emigrants watched him ctuiously. 
An old woman sitting in the^ boat pulled off her shoes, sat in a 
loop of the rope, and lifted her hand as a signal to her son 
on deck. 

"Hey, fellers," said the boy, "help me pull me muwer 
up. She wants to sell a few dozen apples, an' they won't 
let her up the gangway!" 

Big Ivan didn't imderstand the words, but he gussed 
what the boy wanted. He made one of a half dozen who 
gripped the rope and started to pull the ancient apple 
woman to the deck. 

They had her halfway up the side when an imdersized 
third officer discovered what they were doing. He called 
to a steward, and the steward sprang to obey. 

"Turn a hose on her!" cried the officer. "Turn a hose 
on the old woman!" 

The steward rushed for the hose. He ran with it to the 
side of the ship with the intention of squirting the old woman, 
who was swinging in midair and exhorting flie six men who 
were dragging her to the deck. 
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"Pull!" she cried. "Sure, I'll give every one of ye a 
rosy red apple an' me blessing with it." 

The steward aimed the muzzle of the hose, and Big Ivan 
of the Bridge let go of the rope and sprang at him. The 
fist of the great Russian went out like a battering ram; it 
struck the steward between the eyes, and he dropped upon 
the deck. He lay like one dead, the muzzle of the hose 
wriggling from his limp hands. 

The third ofl&cer and the interpreter rushed at Big Ivan, 
who stood erect, his hands clenched. 

"Ask the big swine why he did it!" roared the oflicer. 

"Because he is a coward!" cried Ivan. "They wouldn't 
do that in America!" 

"What does the big brute know about America?" cried 
the officer. 

" Tell hun I have dreamed of it," shouted Ivan. " Tell him 
it is in my Dream. Tell him I will kill him if he turns 
the water upon this old woman." 

The apple seller was on deck then, and with the wisdom of 
the Celt she understood. She put her lean hand upon the 
great head of the Russian and blessed him in Gaelic. Ivan 
bowed before her, then as she offered him a rosy apple 
he led her toward Anna, a great Viking leading a withered 
old woman who walked with the grace of a dudbess. 

"Please don't touch him," she cried, turning to the officer. 
"We have been waiting for your ship for six hours, and we 
have only five dozen apples to sell. It's a great man he is. 
Sure he's as big as Finn MacCool." 

Some one pulled the steward behind a ventilator and re- 
vived him by squirting him with water from the hose which 
he had tried to turn upon the old woman. The third officer 
slipped quietly away. 

The Atlantic was kind to the ship that carried Ivan and 
Anna. Through sunny days they sat up on deck and 
watched the horizon. They wanted to be among those 
who would get the first glimpse of the wonderland. 

They saw it on a morning with simshine and soft winds. 
Standing together in the bow, they looked at the smear upon 
the horizon, and their eyes filled with tears. They forgot 
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the long road to Bobndsk, the rocking journey to Libau, the 
mad buck-jumping boat in whose timbers the sea devils of 
the Baltic had bored holes. Everything unpleasant was 
forgotten, because the Dream filled them with a great happi- 
ness. 

The inspectors at Ellis Island were interested in Ivan. 
They walked around him and prodded his muscles, and he 
smiled down upon them good-naturedly. 

"A fine animal," said one. " Gee, he's a new white hope! 
Ask him can he fight? " 

An interpreter put the question, and Ivan nodded. "I 
have fought," he said. 

"Gee!" cried the inspector. "Ask him was it for purses 
or what?" 

"For freedom," answered Ivan. "For freedom to stretch 
my legs and straighten my neck!" 

Ivan and Anna left the Government ferryboat at the 
Battery. They started to walk uptown, making for the 
East Side, Ivan carrying the big trunk that no other man 
could lift. 

It was a wonderful morning. The city was bathed in 
warm sunshine, and the well-dressed men and women who 
crowded the sidewalks made the two immigrants think that 
it was a festival day. Ivan and Anna stared at each other 
in amazement. They had never seen such dresses as those 
worn by the smiling women who passed them by; they 
had never seen such well-groomed men. 

"It is a feast day for certain," said Anna. 

"They are dressed like princes and princesses," murmured 
Ivan. "There are no poor here, Anna. None." 

Like two simple children, they walked along the streets of 
the City of Wonder. What a contrast it was to the gray, 
stupid towns where the Terror waited to spring upon the 
cowed people. In Bobruisk, Mi^sk, Vilna, and Libau the 
people were sullen and afraid. They walked in dread, but 
in the City of Wonder beside the glorious Hudson every 
person seemed happy and contented. 

They lost their way, but they walked on, looking at the 
wonderfid shop windows, the roaring elevated trains, and the 
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huge skyscrapers. Hours afterward they found themselves 
in Fifth Avenue near Thirty-third Street, and there the 
miracle happened to the two Russian immigrants. It was 
a big miracle inasmuch as it proved the Dream a truth, a 
great truth. y^^ 

Ivan and Anna attempted to cross the avenue, but they"^ 
became confused in the snarl of traffic. They dodged back- 
ward and forward as the stream of automobiles swept by 
them. Anna screamed, and, in response to her scream, a 
traffic policeman, resplendent in a new uniform, rushed to 
her side. He took the arm of Anna and flung up a com- 
manding hand. The charging autos halted. For five blocks 
north and south they jammed on the brakes when the 
unexpected interruption occurred, and Big Ivan gasped. 

"Don't be flurried, little woman," said the cop. "Sure I 
can tame 'em by liftin' me hand." 

Anna didn't imderstand what he said, but she knew it was 
something nice by the manner in which his Irish eyes smiled 
down upon her. And in fijont of the waiting automobiles 
he led her with the same car.e that he would give to a duchess, 
while Ivan canying the big trunk, followed them, wondering 
much. "^ Ivan's mind went back to Bobruisk on the night 
the Terror was abroad. 

The policeman led Anna to the sidewalk, patted Ivan good- 
naturedly upon the shoulder, and then wifli a sharp whistle 
unloosed the waiting stream of cars that had been held up 
so that two Russian immigrants could cross the avenue. 

Big Ivan of the Bridge took the trunk from his head and 
put it on the ground. He reached out his arms and folded 
Anna in a great embrace. His eyes were wet. 

"The Dream is true!" he cried. "Did you see, Anna? 
We are as good as they! This is the land where a muzhik 
is as good as a prince of the blood! " 

The President was nearing the close of his address. Anna 
shook Ivan, and Ivan came out, of the trance which the 
President's words had brought upon him. He sat up and 
listened intently: 

We grow great by dreams. All big men are dreamers. They 
see things in the soft haze of a spring day or in the red fire of a 
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long winter's evening. Some of us let those great dreams die^ 
but others nourish and protect them, nurse them through bad 
days till they bring them to the sunshine and light which comes 
always to those who sincerely hope that their dreams will come 
true. 

The President finished. For a moment he stood looking 
down at the faces turned up to him, and Big Ivan of the 
Bridge thought that the President smiled at him, Ivan 
seized Anna's hand and held it tight. 

"He knew of my Dream!" he cried. "He 'knew of it. 
Did you hear what he said about the dreams of a spring day? " 

"Of course he knew," said Anna. "He is the wisest man 
in America, where there are many wise men. Ivan, you are a 
citizen now." 

"And you are a citizen, Anna." 

The band started to play "My Country, 'tis of Thee," 
and Ivan and Anna got to their feet. Standmg side by side, 
holding hands, they joined in with the others who had found, 
after long days of journeying, the blessed land where dreams 
come true. 
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A SISTERLY SCHEME 

HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 

(1855-1896) 

Sympathy was the keynote of Bunner's character, and the 
cheery helpfulness of the man has a tonic influence on the reader's 
will power. He had the gentle kindliness of the true hmnorist, be- 
lieving with Thackeray that the best humor "contains the most 
humanity and is flavored throughout with tenderness and kind- 
ness." His sympathy, helpfulness and himior were the essential 
qualifications for the editor of Puck, a periodical that owed its life 
to Bunner. He joined the staff at the age of twenty-two and put 
the best of his strength into its pages. He had been known to say 
that, after his family, Pi^ck claimed his first thoughts. 

He had wide reading to give flavor to his writing. He had 
been prepared for Colimibia University but, like Washington 
Irving, had given up his college career at the last moment. Brows- 
ing among the books in his imcle's library, he had greatly supple- 
mented h& schooling. He had been brought up on Shakespeare. 
He had taken Thoreau's advice to "read the best books first, or 
you may not have a chance to read them at all." 

Though bom with the gift of story telling, it was by thought 
and toil and unending devotion to his work that he gained mastery 
in his art. He used Guy de Maupassant as a model; but his 
stories were so thoroughly characteristic that the keenest critic 
would find diflficulty n detecting any indebtedness to his French 
contemporary. 

Just as Maupassant localized his stories in a French setting, so 
Bunner firmly rooted his stories in the soil of his native knd. 
He was intensely patriotic — glad that he was an American and 
equally glad that he was a New Yorker. If he was intolerant 
toward anyone, it was toward the renegade American — "the 
man without a country." All of his stories are intensely American. 
"A Sisterly Scheme," with its American atmosphere of freedom 
and American characters, is possible only at an American summer 
hotel. 
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Away up in the very heart of Maine there is a mighty lake 
among the mountains. It is reached after a» journey of many 
hours from the place where you "go in." That is the phrase 
of the coimtry, and when you have once "gone in," you know 
why it is not correct to say that you have gone through the 
woods, or, simply, to your destination. You find that you 
have plimged into a new world — a world that has nothing 
in common with the world that you live in; a world of wild, 
solemn, desolate grandeur, a world of space and silence; 
a world that oppresses your soul — and charms you irre- 
sistibly. And after you have once " come out " of that world, 
there will be times, to the day of your death, when you will be 
homesick for it, and will long with a childlike longing to go 
back to it. 

Up in this wild region you will find a fashionable summer 
hotel, with electric bells and seven-course dinners, and 
"guests" who dress three times a day. It is perched on a 
little flat point, shut off from the rest of the mainland by a 
huge rocky cliff. It is an impertinence in that majestic 
wilderness, and Leather-Stocking would doubtless have had a 
hankering to bum such an affront to Nature; but it is a good 
hotel, and people go to it and breathe the generous air of the 
great woods. 

On the beach near this hotel, where the canoes were drawn 
up in line, there stood one simimer morning a curly-haired, 
fair young man — not so very young, either — whose cheeks 
were uncomfortably red as he looked first at his own canoe, 
high and dry, loaded with rods and landing net and luncheon 
basket, and then at another canoe, fast disappearing down 
the lake wherein sat a young man and a young woman. 

"Dropped again, Mr. Morpeth?" 

♦From **The Stories of H. C. Bunner"; copyright, 1890, 1896, by 
AUce Lamed Bunner; published by Charies Scribner's Sons. 
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The young man looked up and saw a saucy face laughing 
at him, A girl was sitting on the stringpiece of the dock. 
It was the face of a girl between childhood and womanhood. 
By the face and the figure, it was a womati grown. By the 
dress, you would have judged it a girl. 

And you would have been confirmed in the latter opinion 
by the fact that the young person was doing something un- 
pardonable for a young lady, but not inexcusable in the 
case of a youthful tomboy, She had taken off her canvas 
shoe, and was shaking some small stones out of it. There 
was a tiny hole in her black stocking, and a glimpse of her 
pink toe was visible. The girl was simburnt, but the toe 
was prettily pink. 

"Your sister," replied the yoimg man with dignity, "was 
to have gone fishing with me; but she remembered at the 
last moment that she had a prior engagement with Mr. 
Brown." 

"She hadn't," said the girl. "I heard them make it up 
last evening, after you went upstairs." 

The young man clean forgot himself. 

"She's the most heartless coquette in the world," he cried, 
and cHnched his hands. 

"She is all that," said the young person on the stringpiece 
of the dock, "and more too. And yet, I suppose, you want 
her all the same?" 

"I'm afraid I do," said the young man miserably. 

"Well," said the girl, putting her shoe on again, and begin- 
ning to tie it up, "I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Morpeth. 
You've been hanging around Pauline for a year, and you 
are the only one of the men she keeps on a string who hasn't 
snubbed me. Now, if you want me to, I'll give you a lift." 

"A — a — what?" 

"A lift. You're wasting your time. Pauline has no use 
for devotion. It's a drug in the market with her — has 
been for five seasons. There's only one way to get her 
worked up. Two fellows tried it, and they nearly got 
there; but they weren't game enough to stay to the bitter 
end. I think you're game, and I'll tell you. You've got 
to make her jealous." 
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"Make her jealous of me?" 

"No," said his friend, with infinite scorn; "make her 
jealous of the other girl. Oh! but you men are stupid!" 

The young man pondered a moment. 

"Weil, Flossy," he began, and then he became conscious 
of a sudden change in the atmosphere, and perceived that 
the young lady was regarding him with a look that might 
have chilled his soul, 

"Miss Flossy — Miss Belton — " he hastily corrected 
himself. Winter promptly changed to sunmier in Miss 
Flossy Belton's expressive face. 

"Your scheme," he went on, "is a good one. Only — it 
involves the discovery of another girl," 

"Yes," assented Miss Flossy cheerfully. 

"Well," said that young man, "doesn't it strike you that if 
I were to develop a sudden admiration for any one of these 
other young ladies whose charms I have hitherto neglected, 
it would come tardy off — lack artistic verisimiUtude, so to 
speak? " 

"Rather," was Miss Flossy's prompt and frank response; 
"especially as there isn't one of them fit to flirt with." 

"Well, then, where am I to discover the girl?" 

Miss Flossy imtied and retied her shoe. Then she said, 
calmly: 

"What's the matter with — " a hardly perceptible hesita- 
tion— "me?" 

"With you?" Mr. Morpeth was startled out of his man- 
ners. 

"Yes." 

Mr. Morpeth simply stared. 

"Perhaps," suggested Miss Flossy, "I'm not good-looking 
enough?" 

"You are good-looking enough," replied Mr. Morpeth, 
recovering himself, "for anything — " and he threw a con- 
vincing emphasis into the last word as he took what was 
probably his first real inspection of his adored one's junior — 
"but — aren't you a trifle — yoimg?" 

"How old do you suppose I am?" 

"I know. Your sister told me. You are sixteen." 
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"Sixteen!" repeated Miss Flossy, with an infinite and 
uncontrollable scorn, *'yes, and I'm the kind of sixteen that 
sta)^ sixteen till your elder sister's married. I was eighteen 
years old on the third of last December — unless they began 
to double on ^le before I was old enough to know the differ- 
ence — it would be just like mamma to play it on me in some 
such way," she concluded, reflectively. 

"Eighteen years old!" said the yoimg man. "The 
deuce!" Do not think that he was an ill-bred young man. 
He was merely astonished, and he had much more astonish- 
ment ahead of him. He mused for a moment. 

"Well," he said, "what's your plan of campaign? I am 
to — to discover you." 

"Yes," said Miss Flossy calmly, "and to flirt with me like 
fun." 

"And may I ask what attitude you are to take when you 
are — discovered? " 

"Certainly," replied the imperturbable Flossy. "I am 
going to dangle you." 

"To — to dangle me?" 

"As a conquest, don't you know. Let you hang around 
and laugh at you." 

"Oh, indeed?" 

"There, don't be wounded in your masculine pride. You 
might as well face the situation. You don't think that 
Pauline's in love with you, do you?" 

"No!" groaned the young man. 

"But you've got lots of money. Mr. Brown has got 
lots more. You're eager. Brown is coy. That's Sie 
reason that Brown is in the boat and you are on the cold, 
cold shore, talking to Little Sister. Now if Little Sister 
jmnps at you, why, she's simply taking Big Sister's leavings; 
it's aU in the family, anyway, and there's no jealousy, and 
Pauline can devote her whole mind to Brown. There, 
don't look so limp. You men are simply childish. Now, 
after you've asked me to marry you — " 

"Oh, I'm to ask you to marry me?" 

"Certainly. You needn't look frightened, now. I won't 
accqpt you. But then you are to go around like a wet cat, 
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and mope, and hang on worse than ever. Then Big Sister 
will see that she can't afford to take that sort of thing from 
Little Sister, and then — there's your chance." 

"Oh, there's my chance, is it?" said Mr. Morpeth. He 
seemed to have fallen into the habit of repetition. 

"There's your only chance," said Miss Flossy, with de- 
cision. 

Mr. Morpeth meditated. He looked at the lake, where 
there was no longer sign or sound of the canoe, and he looked 
at Miss Flossy, who sat calm, self-confident, and careless 
on the stringpiece of the dock. 

"I don't know how feasible — " he began. 

"It's feasible," said Miss Flpssy, with decision. "Of 
course Pauline will write to mamma, and of course mamma 
will write and scold me. But she's got to stay in New York 
and nurse papa's gout; and the Miss Redingtons are all the 
chaperons we've got up here, and they don't amount to 
anything — so I don't care." 

"But why," inquired the young man, and his tone sug- 
gested a complete abandonment to Miss Flossy 's idea, "why 
should you take so much trouble for me? " 

"Mr. Morpeth," said Miss Flossy solemnly, "I'm two 
years behind the time-table, and I've got to make a strike for 
liberty, or die. And besides," she added, "if you are nice, 
it needn't be such an awful trouble." 

Mr. Morpeth laughed. 

"I'U try to make it as little of a bore as possible," he said, 
extending his hand. The girl did not take it. 

"Don't make any mistake," she cautioned him, searching 
his face with her eyes; "this isn't to be any little-girl affair. 
Little Sister doesn't want any kind, elegant, supercilious 
encouragement from Big Sister's young man. It's got to 
be a real flirtation — devotion no end, and ten times as 
much as ever Pauline could get out of you — and you've 
got to keep your end 'way — 'way — y'way up!" 

The young man smiled. 

"I'U keep my end up," he said; "but are you certain that 
you can keep yours up? " 

"Well, I think so^" replied Miss Flossy. "Pauline wBl 
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raise an awful row; but if she goes too far, I'll tell my age, 
and hers, too." 

Mr. Morpeth looked in Miss Flossy's calm face. Then 
he extended his hand once more. 

"It's a bargain, so far as I'm concerned," he said. 

This time a soft and small hand met his with a firm, 
friendly, honest pressure. 

"And I'll refuse you," said Miss Flossy. 

Within two weeks, Mr. Morpeth found himself entangled 
in a flirtation such as he had never dreamed of. Miss Flossy's 
scheme had succeeded only too brilUantly. The whole hotel 
was talking about the outrageous behavior of "that little 
Belton girl" and Mr. Morpeth, who certainly ought to know 
better. 

Mr. Morpeth had carried out his instructions. Before the 
week was out, he foimd himself giving the most life-like 
imitation of an infatuated lover that ever deHghted the old 
gossips of a summer resort. And yet he had only done what 
Flossy told him to do. 

He got his first lesson just about the time that Flossy, 
in the privacy of their apartments, informed her elder 
sister that if she. Flossy, found Mr. Morpeth's society agree- 
able, it was nobody's concern but her own, and that she was 
prepared to make some interesting additions to the census 
statistics if any one thought differently. The lesson opened 
his eyes. 
• "Do you know," she said, "that it wouldn't be a bit of a 
bad idea to telegraph to New York for some real nice candy 
and humbly present it for my acceptance? I might take 
it — if the bonbonniere was pretty enough." 

He telegraphed to New York, and received, in the course 
of four or five days, certain marvels of sweets in a miracle 
of an upholstered box. The next day he found her on the 
veranda, flinging the bonbons on the lawn for the children 
to scramble for. 

"Awfully nice of you to send me these things," she said 
languidly, but loud enough for the men around her to hear — 
she had men around her already; she had been discovered — 
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"but I never eat sweets, you know. Here, you little mite 
in the blue sash, don't you want this pretty box to put your 
doll's clothes in?" 

And Maillard's finest bonbonniere went to a yellow-haired 
brat of three. 

But this was the slightest and lightest of her caprices. 
She made him send for his dogcart and his horses, all the 
way from New York, only that he might drive her over the 
ridiculous Uttle mile and a half of road that bounded the 
tiny peninsula. And she christened him "Muffets," a 
nickname presimiably suggested by "Morpeth"; and she 
called him "Muffets" in the hearing of all the hotel people. 

And did such conduct pass unchallenged? No. Pauline 
scolded, raged, raved. She wrote to mamma. Mamma 
wrote back and reproved Flossy. But manuna could not 
leave papa. His gout was worse. The Miss Redingtons 
must act. The Miss Redingtons merely wept, and nothing 
more. Pauline scolded; the flirtation went on; and the 
people at the big hotel enjoyed it inunensely. 

And there was more to come. Four weeks had passed. 
Mr. Morpeth was hardly on speaking terms with the elder 
Miss Belton; and with the younger Miss Belton he was on 
terms which the hotel gossips characterized as "simply 
scandalous." Brown glared at him when they met, and 
he glared at Brown. Brown was having a hard time. 
Miss Belton the elder was not pleasant of temper in those 
trying days. 

"-Ajid now," said Miss Flossy to Mr. Morpeth, "it's time 
you proposed to me, Muffets." 

They were sitting on the hotel veranda, in the evening 
darkness. No one was near them, except an old lady in a 
Shaker chair. 

"There's Mrs. Melby. She's pretending to be asleep, 
but she isn't. She's just waiting for us. Now walk me up 
and down and ask me to marry you so that she can hear it. 
It'll be all over the hotel inside of half an hour. Pauline 
will just rage." 

With this pleasant prospect before him, Mr. Morpeth 
marched Miss Flossy Belton up and down the long veranda. 
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He had passed Mrs. Melby three times before he was able 
to say, in a choking, husky, uncertain voice: 

"Flossy — I — I — I love you! " 

Flossy's voice was not choking nor uncertain. It rang 
out clear and silvery in a peal of laughter. 

"Why, of course you do, Muffets, and I wish you didn't. 
That's what makes you so stupid half the time." 

"But—" said Mr. Morpeth vaguely; "but I—" 

"But you're a silly boy," returned Miss Flossy; and 
she added in a swift aside: "You haven't asked me to 
marry you!" 

"W-W-W-Will you be my wife?" stammered Mr. Mor- 
peth. 

"No!" said Miss Flossy, emphatically, "I will not. 
You are too utterly ridiculous. The idea of it! No, Muf- 
fets, you are charming in your present capacity; but you 
aren't to be considered seriously." 

They strolled on into the gloom at the end of the great 
veranda, 

"That's the first time," he said, with a feeling of having 
only the ghost of a breath left in his lungs, "that I ever 
asked a woman to marry me." 

' "I should think so," said Miss Flossy, "from the way you 
did it. And you were beautifully rejected, weren't you? 
Now — look at Mrs. Melby, will you? She's scudding 
off to spread the news," 

And before Mr. Morpeth went to bed, he was aware of the 
fact that every man and woman in the hotel knew that he 
had "proposed" to Flossy Belton, and had been "beautifully 
rejected." 

Two sulky men, one sulky woman, and one girl radiant 
with triumphant happiness started out in two canoes, 
reached certain fishing grounds known only to the elect, and 
began to cast for trout. They had indifferent luck. Miss 
Belton and Mr. Brown caught a dozen trout; Miss Flossy 
made the last cast of the day, just as her escort had taken 
the paddle. A big trout rose — just touched the fly — and 
disappeared. 

"It's this wretched rod!" cried Miss Flossy; and she 
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rapped it on the gunwale of the canoe so sharply that the 
beautiful split bamboo broke sharp off in the middle of the 
second joint. Then she tumbled it overboard, reel and all. 

"I was tired of that rod, anyway, Muffets," she said; 
"row me home, now; IVe got to dress for dinner." 

Miss Flossy's elder sister, in the other boat, saw and heard 
this exhibition of tyranny; and she was so much moved 
that she stamped her small foot, and endangered the bottom 
of the canoe. She resolved that manmia should come back, 
whether papa had the gout or not. 

Mr. Morpeth, wearing a grave expression, was paddling 
Miss Flossy toward the hotel. He had said nothing what- 
ever, and it was a noticeable silence that Miss Flossy finally 
broke. 

"YouVe done pretty much everything that I wanted you 
to do, Muffets," she said; *'but you haven't saved my life 
yet, and I'm going to give you a chance." 

It is not difficult to overturn a canoe. One twist of 
Flossie's supple body did it, and before he knew just what 
had happened, Morpeth was swimming toward the shore, 
holding up Flossy Belton with one arm, and fighting for 
life in the icy water of a Maine lake. 

The people were nmning down, bearing blankets and 
brandy, as he touched bottom in his last desperate struggle 
to keep the two of them above water. One yard farther, 
and there would have been no strength left in him. 

He struggled up on shore with her, and when he got breath 
enough, he burst out: 

"Why did you do it? It was wicked! It was cruel!" 

"There! " she said, as she reclined composedly in his arms, 
"that will do, Muffets. I don't want to be scolded." 

A delegation came along, bringing blankets and brandy, 
and took her from him. 

At five o'clock of that afternoon, Mr. Morpeth presented 
himself at the door of the parlor attached to the apartments 
of the Belton sisters. Miss Belton, senior, was just coming 
out of the room. She received his inquiry after her sister's 
health with a white face and a quivering Up. 
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"I should think, Mr. Morpeth," she began, "that you 
had gone far enough in playing with the feelings of am-m-mere 
child, and that — oh! I have no words to express my con- 
tempt for you!" 

And in a most unladylike rage Miss Pauline Belton swept 
down the hotel corridor. 

She had left the door open behind her. Morpeth heard 
a voice, weak, but cheery, addressing him from the far end 
of the parlor. 

"YouVe got her!" it said. "She's crazy mad. She'll 
make up to you to-night — see if she don't. " 

Mr. Morpeth looked up and down the long corridor. It 
was empty. He pushed the door open, and entered. Flossy 
was l)mig on the sofa, pale, but bright-eyed. 

"You can get her," she whispered, as he knelt down be- 
side her. 

"Flossy," he said, "don't you know that that is all ended? 
Don't you know that I love you and you only? Don't you 
know that I haven't thought about any one else since — 
since — oh, Flossy, don't you — is it possible that you 
don't understand?" 

Flossy stretched out two weak arms, and put them around 
Mr. Morpeth's neck. 

"Why have I had you in training all summer?" said she. 
"Did you think it was for Pauline?" 
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MY DOUBLE AND HOW HE UNDID ME 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE 

(1822-1909) ^1 

Probably no man in America stimulated and set into action 
as many minds as Dr. Edward Everett Hale. His peculiar 
and attractive personality made him acceptable to all sorts and 
conditions of men; for he radiated optimism, sympathy and 
helpfulness throughout his long career. 

His capacity for work was unlimited. He was always ready 
for action and never let failures deter him. There is a most amus- 
ing picture given of Hale as a student by an intimate friend who 
described him as "a tall, shm young fellow, who had, according 
to current report, as a freshman, sprung out of bed almost at the 
last stroke of the bell, thrown his clothes over the stairway, and 
jumped into them on the way down." This readiness for action 
came doubtless from his having been, as he explained, "cradled 
in the sheets of the Advertiser, a leading newspaper in Boston of 
which his father was the editor. Dr. Hale himself served on the 
staff of the Boston Advertiser in every capacity from office boy to 
editor-in-chief. He founded and edited the magazine, Old and 
New, and edited and published, Lend a Hand and The 
Peace Crusade. He contributed largely to the Atlantic Monthly , 
the Outlook, and a host of other periodicals. 

Dr. Hale possessed, besides his ability as a journalist, a rare 
degree of "creative ability. This is shown in his short stories. 
These stories are written with a purpose, but not as sermons. 
Pathos, himior, sympathy and fun conceal the didactic element. 

It was one of his theories that clergymen were made to do 
all the small duties that everybody else neglected; so he did them, 
as he explains in "My Double and How He Undid Me." This 
story lacks a well unified plot, but the series oi amusing events 
that lead to a ludicrous climax catch and hold the interest. 

It has been said that Dr. Hale w^s a typical New Englander. 
He was more truly a typical American, being imbued with high 
ideals of American life, a true spirit of patriotism, a strong behef 
in education and an intense religious zeal. He held his pastorate 
in Boston for forty-seven years, a period marked by successful 
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and unsuccessful results in many lines of interest. He was an 
"all round man": a sociologist, naturalist, lecturer, editor, 
writer, philanthropist, preacher and peacemaker. Greatly be- 
loved for his unselfish sympathy, wise helpfuhiess and "his readi- 
ness to be the world's errand-boy for little kindnesses," he led 
a busy life, winning from the hearts of the multitude gratitude 
and affection that sustained him imtil his death in 1909. 



MY DOUBLE, AND HOW HE UNDID ME* 
One of the Ingham Papers^ 

It is not often that I trouble the ^ders of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 1 should not trouble theni now, but for the im- 
portunities of my wife, who "feels to insist" that a duty to 
society is imf ulfiUed till I have told why I had to have a 
double, and how he undid me. She is sure, she says, that 
intelligent persons cannot understand that pressure upon 
public servants which alone drives any man into the em- 
ployment of a double. And while I fear she thinks, at the 
bottom of her heart, that my fortunes will never be remade, 
she has a faint hope that, as another Rasselas, I may teach a 
lesson to future publics, from which they may profit, though 
we die. Owing to the behavior of my double, or, if you 
please, to that public pressure which compelled me to employ 
him, I have plenty of leisure to write tiiis communication. 

I am, or rather was, a minister of the Sandemanian con- 
nection. I was settled in the active, wide-awake town of 
Naguadavick, on one of the finest water-powers in Maine. 
We used to call it a western town in the heart of the civiliza- 
tion of New England. A charming place it was and is. 
A spirited, brave young parish had I; and it seemed as if 
we might have all "the joy of eventful living" to our heart's 
content., 

Alas! how little we knew on the day of my ordination, 
and in those halcyon moments of our first housekeeping! 
To be the confidential friend in a hundred families in the 

♦ Reprinted with the permission of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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town — cutting the social trifle, as my friend Haliburton 
says, "from the top of the whipped-syllabub to the bottom 
of the sponge-cake, which is Uie foundation" — to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in one's study, and to do 
one's best on Sunday to interweave that thought with the 
active life of an active town, and to inspirit both and make 
both infinite by glimpses of the Eternal Glory, seemed such 
an exquisite forelook into one's life! Enough to do, and 
all so real and so grand! If this vision could only have 
lasted! 

The truth is, that this vision was not in itself a delusion, 
nor, indeed, half bright enough. If one could only have 
been left to do his own business, the vision would have ac- 
complished itself and brought out new paraheliacal visions, 
each as bright as the original. The tnisery was and is, as 
we found out, I and PoUy, before long, that, besides the 
vision, and besides the usual hiunan and finite failures in 
life (such as breaking the old pitcher that came over in the 
Mayflower, and putting into the fire the alpenstock with 
which her father climbed Mont Blanc) — besides these, I 
say (imitating the style of Robinson Crusoe), there were 
pitchforked in on us a great rowen-heap of himibugs, handed 
down from some unknown seed-time, in which we were ex- 
pected, and I chiefly, to fulfil certain public functions before 
the community, of the character of those fulfilled by the 
third row of supemimieraries who stand behind the Sepoys 
in the spectacle of the Cataract of the Ganges. They were the 
duties, in a word, which one performs as member of one or 
another social class or subdivision, wholly distinct from what 
one does as A. by himself A. What invisible power put these 
functions on me, it would be very hard to tell. But such 
power there was and is. And I had not been at work a 
year before I found I was living two lives, one real and one 
merely functional — for two sets of people, one my parish, 
whom I loved, and the other a vague public, for whom I 
did not care two straws. All this was in a vague notion, 
which everybody had and has, that this second Hfe would 
eventually bring out some great results, unknown at present, 
to somebody somewhere. 
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Crazed by this duality of life, I first read Dr. Wigan on 
the Duality of the Brain, hoping that I could train one side 
of my head to do these outside jobs, and tlie other to do my 
intimate and real duties. For Richard Greenough once 
told me, that, in studying for the statue of Franklin, he 
found that the left side of the great man's face was philo- 
sophic and reflective, and the right side funny and SmiUng. 
If you will go and look at 'the bronze statue you will find 
he has repeated this observation there for posterity. The 
eastern profile is the portrait of the statesman Franklin, 
the western of poor Richard. But Dr. Wigan does not go 
into these niceties of this subject, and I failed. It was then, 
that, on my wife's suggestion, I resolved to look out for a 
double. 

I was, at first, singularly successful. We happened to be 
recreating at Stafford Springs that simimer. We rode out 
one day, for one of the relaxations of that watering-place, 
to the great Monson Almshouse. We were passing through 
one of the large halls, when my destiny was fulfilled! I saw 
my man. 

He was not shaven. He had on no spectacles. He was 
dressed in a green baize roundabout and faded blue overalls, 
worn sadly at the knee. But I saw at once that he was my 
height, five feet four and a half. He had black hair, worn 
off by his hat. So have and have not I. He stooped in 
walking. So do I. His hands were large, and mine. And 
— choicest gift of Fate in all — he had, not "a strawberry 
mark on his left arm," but a cut from a juvenile brickbat 
over his right eye, slightly affecting the play of that eye- 
brow. Reader, so have I! — My fate was sealed! 

A word with Mr. Holley, one of the inspectors, settled 
the whole thing. It proved that this Dennis Shea was a 
harmless, amiable fellow, of the class known as shiftless, 
who had sealed his fate by marrying a dumb wife, who was 
at that moment ironing in the laundry. Before I left 
Stafford I had hired both for five years. We had applied 
to Judge Pynchon, then the probate judge at Springfield, 
to change tiie name of Dennis Shea to Frederic Ingham. 
We had explained to the Judge, what was the precise truth, 
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that an eccentric gentleman wished to adopt Dennis, under 
this new name, into his family. It never occurred to him 
that Dennis might be more than fourteen years old. And 
thus, to shorten this preface, when we returned at night 
to my parsonage at Naguadavick, there entered Mrs. Ingham, 
her new dimib laimdress, myself, who am Mr. Frederic 
Ingham, and my double, who was Mr. Frederic Ingham by 
as good right as I. 

Oh, the fun we had the next morning in shaving his beard 
to my pattern, cutting his hair to match mine, and teaching 
him how to wear and how to take ofiF gold-bowed specta- 
cles! Really, they were electro-plate, and the glass was 
plain (for the poor fellow's eyes were excellent). Then in 
four successive afternoons I taught him four speeches. I 
had found these would be quite enough for the supernumer- 
ary-Sepoy line of life, and it was well for me they were. For 
though he was good-natured, he was very shiftless, and it 
was, as our national proverb says, "like puUing teeth" to 
teach him. But at the end of the next week he could say, 
with quite my easy and frisky air — 

1 "Very well, thank you. And you?" This for an 
answer to casual salutations. 

2 "I am very glad you liked it." 

3 " There has been so much said, and, on the whole, so well 
said, that I will not occupy the time." 

4 "I agree, in general, with my friend the other side 
of the room." 

At first I had a feeling that I was going to be at great cost 
for clothing him. But it proved, of course, at once, that, 
whenever he was out, I should be at home. And I went, 
during the bright period of his success, to so few of those 
awful pageants wluch require a black dress-coat and what 
the ungodly call, after Mr. Dickens, a white choker, that 
in the happy retreat of my own dressing-gowns and jackets 
my days went by as happily and cheaply as those of another 
Thalaba. And Polly declares there was never a year when 
the tailoring cost so Httle. He Uved (Dennis, not Thalaba) 
in his wife's room over the kitchen. He had orders never 
to show himself at that window. When he appeared in the 
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front of the house, I retired to my sanctissimum and my 
dressing-gown. In short, the Dutchman and his wife, in 
the old weather-box, had not less to do with each other than 
he and I. He made the furnace-fire and split the wood be- 
fore daylight; then he went to sleep again, and slept late; 
then came for orders, with a red silk bandanna tied round 
his head, with his overalls on, and his dress-coat and specta- 
cles off. If we happened to be interrupted, no one guessed 
that he was Frederic Ingham as well as I; and, in the neigh- 
borhood, there grew up an impression that the minister's 
Irishman worked daytimes in the factory village at New 
Coventry. After I had given him his orders, I never saw 
him till the next day. 

I launched him by sending him to a meeting of the En- 
lightenment Board. The Enlightenment Board consists 
of seventy-four members, of whom sixty-seven are necessary 
to form a quorum. One becomes a member under the 
regulations laid down in old Judge Dudley's wiU. I became 
one by being ordained pastor of a church in Naguadavick. 
You see you cannot help yourself, if you would. At this 
particular time we had had foiir successive meetings, averag- 
ing four hours each — wholly occupied in whipping in a 
quoriun. At the first only eleven men were present; at the 
next, by force of three circulars, twenty-seven; at the third, 
thanks to two days' canvassing by Auchmuty and myself, 
begging men to come, we had sixty. Half the others were 
in Europe. But without a quonun we could do nothing. 
All the rest of us waited gtimly for our four hours, and ad- 
journed without any action. At the fourth meeting we 
had flagged, and only got fifty-nine together. But on the 
first appearance of my double — whom I sent on this 
fatal Monday to the fifth meeting, — her was the sixty- 
seventh man who entered the room. He was greeted 
with a storm of applause! The poor fellow had missed 
his way — read the street signs ill through his spectacles (very 
ill, in fact, without them) — and had not dared to inquire. 
He entered the room, finding the president and secretary hold- 
ing to their chairs two judges of the Supreme Court, who 
were also members ex-officio, and were begging leave to go 
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away. On his entrance all was changed. Presto, the by-laws 
were amended, and the Western property was given away. 
Nobody stopped to converse with him. He voted, as I had 
charged hom to do, in every instance, with the minority. 
I won new laurels as a man of sense, though a little un- 
punctual — and Dennis, alias Ingham, returned to the 
parsonage, astonished to see with how little wisdom the 
world is governed. He cut a few of my parishioners in the 
street; but he had his glasses off, and I am known to be near- 
sighted. Eventually he recognized them more readily than 
I. 

I "set him again" at the exhibition of the New Coventry 
Academy; and here he undertook a "speaking part" — as, 
in my boyish, worldly days, I remember the bills used to say 
of Mile. Celeste. We are all trustees of the New Coventry 
Academy; and there has lately been "a good deal of feeling" 
because tie Sandemanian trustees did not regularly 'attend 
the exhibitions. It has been intimated, indeed, that the 
Sandemanians are leaning towards Free- Will, and that we 
have, therefore, neglected these semi-annual exhibitions, 
while there is no doubt that Auchmuty last year went to 
Commencement at Waterville. Now the head master at 
New Coventry is a real good fellow, who knows a Sanskrit 
root when he sees it, and often cracks etymologies with me — 
so that, in strictness, I ought to go to their exhibitions. 
But think, reader, of sitting through three long July days in 
that Academy chapel, following the program from 

Tuesday Morning. English Composiiion. " Sunshine." 
Miss Jones. 

roimd to 

Trio on Three Pianos. Duel from the Opera of "Mid- 
shipman Easy." Marryat. 

coming in at nine, Thursday evening! Think of this, reader, 
for men who know the world is trying to go backward, and 
who would give their lives if they could help it on! Well! 
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The double had succeeded so well at the Board, that I sent 
him to the Academy. (Shade of Plato, pardon!) He ar- 
rived early on Tuesday, when, indeed, few but mothers and 
clergymen are generally expected, and returned in the evening 
to us, covered with honors. He had dined at the right 
hand of the chairman, and he spoke in high terms of the 
repast. The chairman had expressed his interest in the 
French conversation. " I am very glad you liked it,'* said 
Dennis; and the poor chairman, abashed, supposed the 
accent had been wrong. At the end of the day, the gentle- 
men present had been called upon for speeches — the Rev. 
Frederic Ingham first, as it happened; upon which Dennis 
had risen, and had said, "There has been so much said, and, 
on the whole, so well said, that I will not occupy the time." 
The girls were delighted, because Dr. Dabney, the year 
before, had given them at this occasion a scolding on im- 
propriety of behavior at lyceimi lectures. They all de- 
clared Mr. Ingham was a love — and so handsome! (Dennis 
is good-looking.) Three of them, with arms behind the 
others' waists, followed him up to the wagon he rode home 
in; and a little girl with a blue sash had been sent to give 
him a rosebud. After this dibut in speaking, he went to the 
exhibition for two days more, to the mutual satisfaction of all 
concerned. Indeed, Polly reported that he had pronounced 
the trustees' dinners of a higher grade than those of the 
parsonage. When the next term began I found six of the 
Academy girls had obtained permission to come across the 
river and attend our church. But this arrangement did 
not long continue. 

After this he went to several Commencements for me, and 
ate the dinners provided; he sat through three of our Quar- 
terly Conventions for me, always voting judiciously, by the 
simple rule mentioned above, of siding with the minority. 
And I, meanwhile, who had before been losing caste among 
my friends, as holding myself aloof from the associations 
of the body, began to rise in everybody's favor. "Ingham's 
a good fellow, always on hand"; "never talks much — but 
does the right thing at the right time " ; "is not as unpunctual 
as he used to be — he comes early, and sits through to the 
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end/' "He has got over his old talkative habit, too. I 
spoke to a friend of his about it once; and I think Ingham 
took it kindly," etc. 

This voting power of Dennis was particularly valuable 
at the quarterly meetings of the proprietors of the Naguada- 
vick Ferry. My wife inherited from her father some shares 
in that enterprise, which is not yet fully developed, though it 
doubtless will become a very valuable property. The law 
of Maine then forbade stockholders to appear by proxy at 
such meetings. Polly disliked to go, not being, in fact, a 
*' hens'-rights hen," and transferred her stock to me. I, after 
going once, disliked it more than she. But Dennis ^ent to 
the next meeting, and liked it very much. He said the 
armchairs were good, the collation good, and the free rides of 
stockholders pleasant. He was a little frightened when they 
first took him upon one of the ferry-boats, but after two 
or three quarterly meetings he became quite brave. 

Thus far I never had any difficulty with him. Indeed, 
being of that type which is called shiftless, he was only 
too happy to be told daily what to do, and to be charged not 
to be forthputting or in any way original in his discharge of 
that duty. He learned, however, to discriminate between 
the lines of his life, and very much preferred these stock- 
holders' meetings and trustees' dinners and Commencement 
collations to another set of occasions, from which he used 
to beg off most piteously. Our excellent brother. Dr. 
Fillmore, had taken a notion at this time that our Sande- 
manian churches needed more expression of mutual sym- 
pathy. He insisted upon it that we were remiss. He said 
that if the bishop came to preach at Naguadavick, all the 
Episcopal clergy of the neighborhood were present; if Dr. 
Pond came, all the Congregational clergymen turned out 
to hear him; if Dr. Nichols, all the Unitarians; and he 
thought we owed it to each other, that, whenever there was 
an occasional service at a Sandemanian church, the other 
brethren should all, if possible, attend. "It looked well," 
if nothing more. Now this really meant that I had not been 
to hear one of Dr. Fillmore's lectures on the Ethnology of 
Religion. He forgot that he did not hear one of my course 
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on the " Sandemanianism of Anselm." But I felt badly when 
he said it; and afterwards I always made Dennis go to hear 
all the brethren preach, when I was not preaching myself. 
This was what he took exceptions to — the only thing, 
as I said, which he ever did except to. Now came the ad- 
vantage of his long morning nap, and of the green tea with 
which Polly supplied the kitchen. But he would plead, so 
humbly, to be let ofF, only from one or two! I never ex- 
cepted him, however. I knew the lectures were of value, and 
I thought it best he should be able to keep the connection. 

Polly is more rash than I am, as the reader has observed 
in the outset of this memoir. She risked Dennis one night 
imder the eyes of her own sex. Governor Gorges had alway 
been very kind to us, and, when he gave his great annual 
party to the town, asked us. I confess I hated to go. I 
was deep in the new volvune of Pfeiffer's "Mystics," which 
Haliburton had just sent me from Boston. " But how rude," 
said Polly, "not to return the Governor's civility and Mrs. 
Gorges', when they will be sure to ask why you are away!" 
Still I demurred, and at last she, with the wit of Eve and 
of Semiramis conjoined, let me off by saying, that, if I would 
go in with her, and sustain the initial conversations with 
the Governor and the ladies staying there, she would risk 
Dennis for the rest of the evening. And that was just what 
we did. She took Dennis in training all that afternoon, in- 
structed him in fashionable conversation, cautioned him 
against the temptations of the supper-table — and at 
nine in the evening he drove us all down in the carryall. I 
made the grand steLV-entrSe with Polly and the pretty Walton 
girls, who were staying with us. ' We had put Dennis into a 
great rough top-coat, without his glasses — and the girls 
never dreamed, in the darkness, of looking at him. He sat 
in the carriage, at the door, while we entered. I did the 
agreeable to Mrs. Gorges, was introduced to her niece. Miss 
Fernanda — I complimented Judge Jeffries on his decision in 
thfe great case of D'Aulnay vs. Laconia Mining Company — I 
stepped into the dressing-room for a moment, stepped out 
for another — walked home, after a nod with Dennis, and 
tying the horse to a pmnp; — and while I walked home, Mr. 
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Frederic Ingham, my double, stepped in through the Ubrary 
into the Gorges' grand saloon. 

Oh! Polly died of laughing as she told me of it at midnight! 
And even here, where I have to teach my hands to hew the 
beech for stakes to fence our cave, she dies of laughing as 
she recalls it — and says that single occasion was worth all 
we have paid for it. Gallant Eve that she is! She joined 
Dennis at the Hbrary door, and in an instant presented him to 
Dr. Ochterlony from Baltimore, who was on a visit in town, 
and was talking with her, as Dennis came in. *^ Mr. Ingham 
would like to hear what you were teUing us about your suc- 
cess among the German population." And Dennis bowed 
and said, in spite of a scowl from Polly, "I'm very glad you 
liked it." But Dr. Ochterlony did not observe, and plunged 
into the tide of explanation — Dennis Hstening like a prime- 
minister, and bowing like a mandarin — which is, I suppose 
the same thing. Polly declared it was just like Haliburton's 
Latin conversation with the Hungarian minister, of which he 
is very fond of telling, '^Qucsne sit historia Reformaiionis in 
Ungaria?^* quoth Haliburton, after some thought. And his 
confrere replied gallantly, "/w seculo decimo tertioj^ etc., etc., 
etc. ; and from decimo tertid^ to the nineteenth century and a 
half lasted till the oysters came. So was it that before Dr. 
Ochterlony came to the "success," or near it. Governor 
Gorges came to Dennis and asked him to hand Mrs. Jeffries 
down to supper, a request which he heard with great joy. 

Polly was skipping round the room, I guess, gay as a lark. 
Auchmuty came to her "in pity for poor Ingham," who was 
so bored by the stupid pipdit — and Achmuty could not 
understand why I stood it so long. But when Dennis took 
Mrs. Jeffries down, Polly could not resist standing near 
them. He was a Uttle flustered, till the sight of the eatables 
and drinkables gave him the same Mercian courage which it 
gave Diggory. A little excited then, he attempted one or 
two of his speeches to the Judge's lady. But Uttle he knew 

♦Which means "In the thirteenth century," my dear little bell and 
coral reader. You have rightly guessed that the question means 
*'What is the history of the Reformation in Hungary ?" 
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how hard it was to get in even a promptu there edgewise. 
"Very well, I thank you," said he, after the eating elements 
were adjusted: "and you?" And then did not he have to 
hear about the mumps, and the measles, and arnica, and 
belladonna, and camomile-flower, and dodecatheon, till she 
changed oysters for salad — and then about the old practice 
and 9ie new, and what her sister said, and what her sister's 
friend said, and what the physician to her sister's friend said, 
and then what was said by the brother of the sister of the 
physician of the friend of her sister, exactly as if it had been 
in Ollendorff? There was a moment's pause, as she declined 
champagne. "I am very glad you liked it," said Dennis 
again, which he never should have said, but to one who com- 
plimented a sermon. "Oh! you are so sharp, Mr. Ingham! 
No! I never drink any wine at all — except sometimes in 
summer, a little currant shrub — from our own currants, 
you know. My own mother — that is, I call her my own 
mother, because, you know, I do not remember," etc., etc., 
etc. ; till they came to the candied orange at the end of the 
feast — when Dennis, rather confused, thought he must 
say something, and tried No. 4 — "I agree, in general, with 
my friend the other side of the room" — which he never 
should have said but at a pubhc meeting. But Mrs. JefiFries, 
who never Ustens expecting to understand, caught him up 
instantly with "Well, I'm sure my husband returns the 
compliment; he always agrees with you — though we do 
worship with the Methodists; — but you know, Mr. Ing- 
ham," etc., etc., etc., till the move was made upstairs; — 
and as Dennis led her through the hall, he was scarcely under- 
stood by any but Polly, as he said, "There has been so much 
said, and, on the whole, so well said, that I will not occupy 
the time." 

His great resource the rest of the evening was, standing 
in the library, carrying on animated conversations with one 
and another in much the same way. Polly had initiated him 
in the mysteries of a discovery of mine, that it is not necessary 
to finish your sentences in a crowd, but by a sort of miunble, 
omitting sibilants and dentals. This, indeed, if your words 
fail you, answers even in public extempore speech — but 
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better where other talking is going on. Thus — " We missed 
you at the Natural History Society, Ingham." Ingham re- 
plies, " I am very gligloglum, that is, that you were mmmnmi." 
By gradually dropping the voice, the interlocutor, is com- 
pelled to supply the answer. "Mrs. Ingham, I hope your 
friend Augusta is better.'' Augusta has not been ill. Polly 
cannot think of explaining, however, and answers — "Thank 
you, ma'am; she is very rearason wewahwewoh," in lower 
and lower tones. And Mrs. Throckmorton, who forgot 
the subject of which she spoke, as soon as she asked the 
question, is quite satisfied. Dennis could see into the card- 
room, and came to Polly to ask if he might not go and play 
all-fours. But, of course, she sternly refused. At midnight 
they came home delighted — Polly, as I said, wild to tell me 
the story of the victory; only both the pretty Walton girls 
said — " Cousin Frederic, you did not come near me all the 
evening." 

We always called him Dennis at home, for convenience, 
though his real name was Frederic Ingham, as I have ex- 
plained. When the election day came round, however, I 
foimd that by some accident there was only one Frederic 
Ingham's name on the voting-Hst; and, as I was quite busy 
that day in writing some foreign letters to Halle, I thought I 
would forego my privilege of suffrage, and stay quietly at 
home, telling Dennis that he might use the record on the 
voting-list, and vote. I gave him a ticket, which I told him 
he might use, if he liked to. That was that very sharp 
election in Maine which the readers of the Atlantic so well 
remember, and it had been intimated in public that the 
ministers woidd do well not to appear at the polls. Of course 
after that, we had to appear by self or proxy. Still, Naguad- 
vick was not then a city, and this standing in a double queue 
at town-meeting several hours to vote was a bore of the first 
water; and so when I found that there was but one Frederic 
Ingham on the Hst, and that one of us must give up, I stayed 
at home and finished the letters (which, indeed, procured 
for Fothergill his coveted appointment of Professor of 
Astronomy at Leavenworth, and I gave Dennis, as we called 
him, the chance. Something in the matter gave a good 
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deal of popularity to the Frederic Ingham name; and at the 
adjourned election, next week, Frederic Ingham was chosen 
to the legislature. Whether this was I or Dennis, I never 
really knew. My friends seemed to thinlc it was I; but I 
felt that as Dennis had done the popular thing, he was 
entitled to the honor; so I sent him to Augusta when the 
time came, and he took the oaths. And a very valuable 
member he made. They appointed him on the Committee 
on Parishes; but I wrote a letter for him, resigning, on the 
ground that he took an interest in our claim to the stumpage 
in the minister's sixteenths of Gore A, next No. 7, in the 
10th Range. He never made any speeches, and always 
voted with the minority, which was what he was sent to do. 
He made me and himself a great many good friends some of 
whom I did not afterwards recognize as quickly as Dennis 
did my parishioners. On one or two occasions, when 
there was wood to saw at home, I kept him at home; but I 
took those occasions to go to Augusta myself. Finding 
myself often in his vacant seat at these times, I watched the 
proceedings with a good deal of care; and once was so much 
excited that I delivered my somewhat celebrated speech on 
the Central School-District question, a speech of which the 
" State of Maine '* printed some extra copies. I believe there 
is no formal rule permitting strangers to speak; but no one 
objected. 

Dennis himself, as I said, never spoke at all. But our 
experience this session led me to think that if, by some such 
''general understanding" as the reports speak of in legisla- 
tion daily, every member of Congress might leave a double 
to sit through those deadly sessions and answer to roll-calls 
and do the legitimate party- voting, which appears stereo- 
t3^ed in the regular list of Ashe, Bocock, Black, etc., we 
should gain decidedly in working-power. As things stand, 
the saddest State prison I ever visit is that Representatives' 
Chamber in Washington. If a man leaves for an hour, 
twenty "correspondents" may be howling, "Where was Mr. 
Prendergast when the Oregon bill passed?" And if poor 
Prendergast stays there! Certainly, the worst use you can 
make of a man is to put him in prison! 
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I know, indeed, that public men of the highest rank have 
resorted to this expedient long ago. Dumas's novel of the 
"Iron Mask" turns on the brutal imprisonment of Louis 
the Fourteenth's double. There seems little doubt, in our 
own history, that it was the real General Pierce who shed 
tears when the delegate from Lawrence explained to him 
the sufferings of the people there — and only General Pierce's 
double who had given the orders for the assault on that 
town, which was invaded the next day. My charming friend, 
George Withers, has I am, almost sure, a double, who preaches 
his afternoon sermons for him. This is the reason that the 
theology often varies so from that of the forenoon. But 
that double is almost as charming as the original. Some 
of the most well-defined men, who stand out most promi- 
nently on the background of histojy, are in this way stereo- 
scopic men, who owe their distinct relief to the slight differ- 
ences between the doubles. All this I know. My present 
suggestion is' simply the great extension of the system, so 
that all public machine-work may be done by it. 

But I see I loiter on my story, which is rushing to the 
plunge. Let me stop an instant more, however, to recall, 
were it only to myself, that charming year while all was yet 
well. After the double had become a matter of course, for 
nearly twelve months before he undid me, what a year it 
was! Full of active life, full of happy love, of the hardest 
work, of the sweetest sleep, and the fulfilment of so many of 
the fresh aspirations and dreams of boyhood! Dennis went 
to every school-committee meeting, and sat through all those 
late wranglings which used to keep me up till midnight and 
awake till morning. He attended all the lectures to which 
foreign exiles sent me tickets begging me to come for the 
love of Heaven and of Bohemia. He accepted and used all 
the tickets for charity concerts which were sent to. me. He 
appeared everywhere where it was specially desirable that 
*'our denomination," or "our party," or "our class," or 
"our family," or "our street," or "our town," or "our 
country," or "our State," should be fully represented. And 
I fell back to that charming life which in boyhood one dreams 
of, when he supposes he shall do his own duty and make his 
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own sacrifices, without being tied up with those of other 
people. My rusty Sanskrit, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, and EngHsh began to 
take poUsh. Heavens! how little I had done with them 
while I attended to my public duties! My calls on my pa- 
rishioners became the friendly, frequent, homelike socia- 
bilities they were meant to be, instead of the hard work of a 
man goaded to desperation by the sight of his lists of arrears. 
And preaching! what a luxury preaching was when I had 
on Sunday the whole result of an individual, personal week, 
from which to speak to a people whom all that week I had 
been meeting as hand-to-hand friend. I never tired on 
Simday, and was in condition to leave the sermon at home, 
if I chose, and preach it extempore, as all men should do al- 
ways. Indeed, I wonder, when I think that a sensible people, 
like ours — really more attached to their clergy than they 
were in the lost days, when the Mathers and Nortons were 
noblemen — should choose to neutralize so much of their 
ministers' lives, and destroy so much of their early training, 
by this imdefined passion for seeing them in pubhc. It 
springs from our balancing of sects. If a spirited Episco- 
palian takes an interest in the almshouse, and is put on the 
Poor Board, every other denomination must have a minister 
there, lest the poorhouse be changed into St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. If a Sandemanian is chosen president of the Young 
Men's Library, there must be a Methodist vice-president 
and a Baptist secretary. And if a Universalist Sunday- 
School Convention collects five hundred delegates, the next 
Congregationalist Sabbath-School Conference must be as 
large, "lest 'they' — whoever they may be — should think 
* we' — whoever we may be — are going down." 

Freed from these necessities, that happy year I began to 
know my wife by sight. We saw each other sometines. 
In these long mornings, when Dennis was in the study ex- 
plaining to map-peddlers that I had eleven maps of Jerusalem 
already, and to school-book agents that I would see them 
hanged before I would be bribed to introduce their text- 
books into the schools — she and I were at work together, 
as in those old dreaming days — and in these of our log- 
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cabin again. But all this could not last — and at length 
poor Dennis, my double, overtasked in turn, undid me. 

It was thus it happened. — There is an excellent fellow — 
once a minister — I will call him Isaacs — who deserves 
well of the world till he dies, and after — because he once, 
in a real exigency, did the right thing, in the right way, at 
the right time, as no other man could do it. In the world's 
great football match, the ball by chance found him loitering 
on the outside of the field; he closed with it, "camped " it, 
charged it home — yes, right through the other side — not 
disturbed, not frightened by his own success — and, breath- 
less, found himself a great man — as the Great Delta rang 
applause. But he did not find himself a rich man; and the 
football has never come in his way again. From that 
moment to this moment he has been of no use, that one can 
see at all. Still, for that great act we speak of Isaacs grate- 
fully and remember him Hndly; and he forges on, hoping 
to meet the football somewhere again. In that vague hope, 
he had arranged a "movement" for a general organization 
of the human family into Debating Clubs, County Societies, 
State Unions, etc., etc., with a viewof inducing all children 
to take hold of the handles of their knives and forks, instead 
of the metal. Children have bad habits in that way. The 
movement, of course, was absurd; but we all did our best 
to forward, not it, but him. It came time for the annual 
county-meeting on this subject to be held at Naguadavick. 
Isaacs came round, good fellow! to arrange for it — got the 
town-hall, got the Governor to preside (the saint! — he 
ought to have triplet doubles provided him by law) and 
then came to get me to speak. "No," I said, "I would not 
speak, if ten Governors presided. I do not believe in the 
enterprise. If I spoke, it should be to say children should 
take hold of the prongs of the forks and the blades of the 
knives. I would subscribe ten dollars, but I would not 
speak a mill." So poor Isaacs went his way, sadly, to coax 
Auchmuty to speak, and Delafield. I went out. Not long 
after, he came back, and told Polly that they had promised 
to speak — the Governor would speak — and he himself 
would close with the quarterly report, and some interesting 
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anecdotes regarding Miss Biffin's way of handling her knife 
and Mr. Nellis's way of footing his fork. "Now, if Mr. 
Ingham will only come and sit on the platform, he need not 
say one word; but it will show well in the paper — it will 
show that the Sandemanians take as much interest in the 
movement as the Armenians or the Mesopotamians, and will 
be a great favor to me." Polly, good soul! was tempted, 
and she promised. She knew Mrs. Isaac was starving, and 
the babies — she knew Dennis was at home — and she 
promised! Night came, and I returned. I heard her story. 
I was sorry. I doubted. But PoUy had promised to beg 
me, and I dared all! I told Dennis to hold his peace, under 
all circumstances, and sent him down. 

It was not half an hour more before he returned, wild with 
excitement — in a perfect Irish fury — which it was long 
before I understood. But I knew at once that he had 
undone me! 

What happened was this. The audience got together, 
attracted by Governor Gorges' name. There were a thou- 
sand people. Poor Gorges was late from Augusta. They 
became impatient. He came in direct from the train at 
last, really ignorant of the object of the meeting. He 
op)ened it in the fewest possible words, and said other gentle- 
men were present who would entertain them better than he. 
The audience were disappointed, but waited. The Gover- 
nor, prompted by Isaacs, said, "The Honorable Mr. Dela- 
field will address you." Delafield had forgotten the knives 
and forks, and was pla)dng the Ruy Lopez opening at the 
chess-club. "The Rev. Mr. Auchmuty wiU address you." 
Auchmuty had promised to speak late, and was at the school- 
committee. "I see Dr. Steams in the haU; perhaps he 
will say a word." Dr. Steams said he had come to listen 
and not to speak. The Governor and Isaacs whispered. 
The Governor looked at Dennis, who was Tesplendent on the 
platform; but Isaacs, to give him his due, shook his head. 
But the look was enough. A miserable lad, ill-bred, who 
had once been in Boston, thought it would sound well to 
call for me, and peeped out, "Ingham!" A few more 
wretches cried, "Ingham! Ingham!" Still Isaacs was firm; 
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but the Governor, anxious, indeed, to prevent a row, knew 
I would say something, and said, "Our friend, Mr. Ingham is 
always prepared — and though we had not relied upon him, 
he will say a word, p)erhaps." Applause followed, which 
turned Dennis's head. He rose, fluttered, and tried No. 3: 
"There has been so much said, and, on the whole, so well 
said, that I will not longer occupy the time!" and sat down, 
looking for his hat; for things seemed squally. But the 
people cried, " Go on! go on! " and sotne applauded. Dennis 
still confused, but flattered by the applause, to which neither 
he nor I are used, rose again, and this time tried No. 2 : " I am 
very glad you liked it!" in a sonorous, clear delivery. My 
best friends stared. All the people who did not know me 
personally yelled with delight at the aspect of the evening; 
the Governor was beside himself, and poor Isaacs thought 
he was undone! Alas, it was I! A boy in the gallery cried 
in a loud tone, "It's all an infernal humbug," just as Dennis, 
waving his hand, commanded silence, and tried No. 4: "I 
agree, in general, with my friend the other side of the room." 
The poor Governor doubted his senses, and crossed to stop 
him — not in time, however. The same gallery-boy shouted, 
"How's your mother?" — and Dennis, now completely lost, 
tried, as his last shot, No. 1, vainly: "Very well, thank you; 
and you?" 

I think I must have been undone ahready. But Dennis, 
like another Lockhard, chose "to make sicker." The audi- 
ence rose in a whirl of amazement, rage, and sorrow. Some 
other impertinence, aimed at Dennis, broke all restraint, and, 
in pure Irish, he delivered himself of an address to the 
gallery, inviting any person who wished to fight to come 
down and do so — stating, that they were all dogs and 
cowards and the sons of dogs and cowards — that he would 
take any five of them single-handed. "Shure, I have said 
all his Riverence and the Misthress bade me say," cried 
he, in defiance; and, seizing the Governor's cane from his 
hand, brandished it, quarter-staff fashion, above his head. 
He was, indeed, got from the hall only with the greatest 
difficulty by the Governor, the City Marshal, who had been 
called in, and the Superintendent of my Sunday-school. 
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The universal impression, of course, was, that the Rev. 
Frederic Ingham had lost all command of himself in some 
of those hatmts of intoxication which for fifteen years I have 
been laboring to destroy. Till this moment, indeed, that 
is the impression in Naguadavick. This number of the 
Atlantic will relieve from it a hundred friends of mine who 
have been sadly wounded by that notion now for years; — 
but I shall not be likely ever to show my head there again. 

No! My double has tmdone me. 

We left town at seven the next morning. I came to No. 
9 in the Third Range, and settled on the Minister's Lot. 
In the new towns in Maine, the first settled minister has a 
gift of a himdred acres of land. I am the first settled minis- 
ter in No. 9. My wife and little PauUna are my parish. We 
raise com enough to live on in summer. We kill bear's 
meat enough to carbonize it in winter. I work on steadily 
on my "Traces of Sandemanianism in the Sixth and Seventh 
Centuries," which I hope to persuade some pubUsher to pub- 
lish next year. We are very happy, but the world thinks 
we are imdone. 
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WEE WILLIE WINKIE 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

(1865 -) 

The three vital points in Kipling's philosophy of life are — 
"Work," "Don't whine" and "Don't be afraid." He is a lover 
of men who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, a wor- 
shiper of the man who has done something. He preaches from 
the house-top the gospel of labor, the necessity for work as a 
panacea for all ills. The truly religious person to Kipling is one 
who works for the highest he knows without fear of death or judg- 
ment. This ideal has created in Kipling a himger for facts, and 
he presents these facts with the inspired playwright's power for 
setting scenes, creating characters, and visualizing situations. 

His own imagination was fed between the "palms and the sea," 
as he played about the streets of Bombay, India, until,at the age of 
five, he was sent to England to be educated. On leaving college, 
where he had edited the College Chronicle, he returned to India and 
became a sub-editor of a newspaper at Lahore. Here he began 
the writing of short stories. These were conspicuous for their 
directness, because as a journalist he had learned to tell a tale in a 
coliunn or two. He then traveled through India, Japan, China, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, England, and America. 
The fruit of his American trip was " Captains Courageous," a story 
full of American atmosphere and American characters. 

While Kipling's stories are concerned for the most part with 
primitive, mysterious India, his extensive traveling has made 
him a keen recorder of life in all its phases. In his handling of 
child life, there is a poetic tenderness that is imequaled. Every 
one should know "that officer and gentleman," "Wee Willie 
Winkie," and also feel the intense hiunan interest and real pathos 
with which that tiny bit of humanity, "Muhammad Din," is in- 
vested. Kipling has recently felt the same intense grief at the 
death of his own son, whose life has been given on the French battle- 
field in this great war for humanity. 
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WEE WILLIE WINKIE* 
''An officer and a gentleman" 

His full name was Percival William Williams, but he 
picked up the other name in a nursery book, and that was 
the end of the christened titles. His mother's ayah called 
him Willie Baba, but as he never paid the faintest attention 
to anything that the ayah said, her wisdom did not "help 
matters. 

His father was the Colonel of the 195th, and as soon 
as Wee Willie Winkie was old enough to understand what 
Military Discipline meaiit, Colonel Williams put him under 
it. There was no other way of managing the child. When 
he was good for a week, he drew good conduct pay; and 
when he was bad, he was deprived of his good conduct 
stripe. Generally he was bad, for India offers many chances 
of going wrong to Httle six-year-olds. 

Children resent familiarity from strangers, and Wee 
Willie Winkie was a very particular child. Once he ac- 
cepted an acquaintance, he was graciously pleased to thaw. 
He accepted Brandis, a subaltern of the 195th, on sight. 
Brandis was having tea at the ColonePs, and Wee Willie 
Winkie entered strong in the possession of a good conduct 
badge won for not chasing the hens round the compound. 
He regarded Brandis with gravity for at least ten minutes 
and then delivered himself of his opinion. 

"I like you," said he slowly, getting off his chair end 
coming over to Brandis. "I like you. I shall call you 
Coppy, because of your hair. Do you mind being called 
Coppy? It is because of ve hair, you know." 

Here was one of the most embarrassing of Wee Willie 
Winkles peculiarities. He would look at a stranger for 
some time, and then, without warning or explanation, 
would give him a name. And the name stuck. No regi- 
mental penalties could break Wee Willie Winkie of this 

* Reprinted with the pennission of Messrs. A. P. Watt & Son and the 
author. 
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habit. He lost his good conduct badge for christening the 
Commissioner's wife "Fobs;" but nothing that the Colonel 
could do made the Station forego the nickname, and Mrs. 
CoUen remained "Fobs " till the end of her stay. So Brandis 
was christened "Coppy," and rose, therefore, in the estima- 
tion of the regiment. 

If Wee WiUie Winkie took an interest in any one, the 
fortunate man was envied alike by the mess and the rank 
and file. And in their envy lay no suspicion of self-interest. 
"The Colonel s son" was idolized on his own merits entirely. 
Yet Wee Willie Winkie was not lovely. His face was per- 
manently freckled, as his legs were permanently scratched, 
and in spite of his mother's almost tearful remonstrances he 
had insisted upon having his long yellow locks cut short in 
the miUtary fashion. "I want my hair like Sergeant Turn* 
mil's," said Wee WiUie Winkie, and, his father abetting, 
the sacrifice was accomphshed. 

Three weeks after the bestowal of his youthful aflEections 
on Lieutenant Brandis — henceforward to be called "Coppy'* 
for the sake of brevity — Wee Willie Winkie was destined 
to behold strange things and far beyond his comprehension. 

Coppy returned his liking with interest. Coppy had 
let hun wear for five rapturous minutes his own big sword 
— just as tall as Wee Willie Winkie. Coppy had promised 
him a terrier puppy; and Coppy had p)eanitted him to wit- 
ness the miraculous operation of shaving. Nay, more — 
Coppy had said that even he. Wee Willie Winkie, would rise 
in time to the ownership of a box of shiny knives, a silver 
soapbox, and a silver-handled "sputter-brush," as Wee 
WiUie Winkie called it. Decidedly, there was no one ex 
cept his father, who could give or take away good conduct 
badges at pleasure, half so wis^, strong, and valiant as 
Coppy with the Afghan and Egyptian medals on his breast. 
Why, then, should Coppy be guilty of the immanly weakness 
of kissing — vehemently kissing — a "big girl" — Miss 
Allardyce to wit? In the course of a morning ride, Wee 
Willie Winkie had seen Coppy so doing, and, like the gentle- 
man he was, had promptly wheeled round and cantered 
back to his groom, lest the groom should also see* 
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Under ordinary circumstances he would have spoken 
to his father, but he felt instinctively that this was a matter 
on which Coppy ou^ht first to be consulted. 

"Coppy," shouted Wee Willie Winkie, reining up outside 
that subaltern's bimgalow early one morning — "I want to 
see you, Coppy!'' 

*Xome in, yoimg 'un," returned Coppy, who was at 
early breakfast in the midst of his dogs. "What mis- 
chief have you been getting into now?'* 

Wee Willie Winkie had done nothing notoriously bad 
for three days, and so stood on a pinnacle of virtue. 

"/Ve been doing nothing bad," said he, curling himself into 
a long chair with a studious affectation of the Colonel's 
languor after a hot parade. He buried his freckled nose 
in a tea cup and, with eyes staring roimdly over the rim, 
asked: "I say, Coppy, is it pwoper to kiis big girls?" 

"By Jove! You're beginning early. Wio do you 
want tOokiss?" 

**No^one. My muwer's always kissing me if I don't 
stop her. If it isn't pwoper, how was you kissing Major 
Allardyce's big girl last morning, by ve canal?" 

Coppy's brow wrinkled. He and Miss Allardyce had 
with great craft managed to keep their engagement secret 
for a fortnight. There were urgent and imperative reasons 
why Major Allardyce should not know how matters stood 
for at least another month, and this small matplot had dis- 
covered a great deal too much. 

"I saw you," said Wee Willie Winkie cahnly, "But 
ve sais didn't see. I said, "Hidjaol^* 

"Oh, you had that much sense, you young Rip," groaned 
poor Coppy, haK amused and half angry. "And how many 
people may you have told about it?" 

"Only me myself. You didn't tell when I twied to 
wide ve buffalo ven my pony was lame; and I fought you 
wouldn't like." 

"Winkie," said Coppy enthusiastically, shaking the 
small hand, "you're the best of good fellows. Look here, 
you can't understand all these things. One of these days 
— hang it, how can I make you see it! — I'm going to marry 
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Miss Allardyce, and then she'll be Mrs. Coppy, as you say. 
If your young mind is so scandalized at the idea of kissing 
big girls, go and tell your father." , 

"What will happen?" said Wee WiUie Winkie, who firmly 
beHeved that his father was omnipotent. 

"I shall get into trouble/' said Coppy, playing his trump 
card with an appealing look at the holder of the ace. 

"Ven I won't," said Wee Willie Winkia briefly. "But 
my faver says it's im-man-ly to be always kissing, and I 
didn't fink you^d do vat, Coppy." 

/*Im not always kissing, old chap. It's only now and 
then, and when you're bigger you 11 do it tec. Your father 
meant it's not good for little boys." 

"Ah!" said Wee Willie Winkie, now fully enlightened. 
"It's like ve sputter -brush?" 

"Exactly," said Coppy gravely. 

"But I don't fink I U ever want to kiss big girls, nor no 
one, 'cept my muwer. And I must vat, you know." 

There was a long pause, broken by Wee Willie Winkie. 

"Are you fond of vis big girl, Coppy?" 

"Awfully!" said Coppy. 

"Fonder van you are of Bell or ve Butcha — or me?" 

"It's in a different way," said Coppy. "You see, one 
of these days Miss AUardyce will belong to me, but you'll 
grow up and commaind the Regiment and — all sorts of 
things. It's qfiite different, you see." 

"Very well, said Wee WiUie Winkie, rising. "If you're 
fond of ve big girl, I won't tell any one. I must go now." 

Coppy rose and escorted his small guest to the door, 
adding — "You re the best of little fellows, Winkie. I tell 
you what. In thirty days from now you can tell if you like 
— tell any one you like." 

Thus tie secret of the Brandis-Allardyce engagement 
was dependent on a Httle child's word. Coppy, who knew 
Wee Willie Winkie's idea of truth, was at ease, for he felt 
that he would not break promises. Wee Willie Winkie 
betrayed a special and unusual interest in Miss Allardyce 
and, slowly revolving round that embarrassed yoimg lady, 
was used to regard her gravely with unwinking eye. He was 
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trying to discover why Coppy should have kissed her. She 
was not haK so nice as his own mother. On the other hand, 
she was Coppy^s property, and would in time belong to him. 
Therefore it behooved him to treat her with as much respect 
as Coppy' s big sword or shiny pistol. 

The idea that he shared a great secret in common with 
Coppy kept Wee Willie Winkie unusually virtuous for three 
weeks. Then the Old Adam broke out, and he made what 
he called a "camp fire" at the bottom of the garden. How 
could he have foreseen that the flying sparks would have 
lighted the Colonel s Httle hay-rick and consumed a week's 
store for the horses? Sudden and swift was the punishment 
— deprivation of the good-conduct badge and, most sorrow- 
ful of all, two days' confinement to barracks — the house 
and veranda — coupled with the withdrawal of the Hght of 
his father's coimtenance. 

He took the sentence like the man he strove to be, drew 
himself up with a quivering under-lip, saluted, and, once 
clear of the room, ran to weep bitterly in his nursery — called 
by him "my quarters." Coppy came in the afternoon 
and attempted to console the culprit. 

"I m under awwest," said Wee Willie Winkie mournfully, 
"and I didn't ought to speak to you." 

Very early the next morning he climbed on to the roof of 
the house — that was not forbidden — and beheld Miss 
Allardyce going for a ride. 

"Where are you going?" cried Wee Willie Winkie. 

"Across the river," she answered, and trotted forward. 

Now the cantonment in which the 195th lay was bounded 
on the north by a river — dry in the winter. From his 
earUest years. Wee Willie Winkie had been forbidden to go 
across the river, and had noted that even Coppy — the al- 
most almighty Coppy — had never set foot beyond it. Wee 
WiUie Winkie had once been read to, out of a big blue book, 
the history of the Princess and the Goblins — a most wonder- 
ful tale of a land where the Goblins were always warring 
with the children of men until they were defeated by one 
Curdie. Ever since that date it seemed to him that the 
bare black and purple hills across the river were inhabited 
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by Goblins, and, in truth, every one had said that there 
lived the Bad Men. Even in his own house the lower halves 
of the windows were covered w^th green paper on account 
of the Bad Men who might, if allowed clear view, fire into 
peaceful drawing-rooms and comfortable bedrooms. Cer- , 
tainly, beyond the river, which was the end of all the Earth, 
lived the Bad Men. And here was Major Allardyce's 
big girl, Coppy's property, preparing to venture into their 
borders! What would Coppy say if anything happened, 
to her? If the Goblins rajv off with her as they did with 
Curdie's Princess? She must at all hazards be turned bagk. 

The house was still. Wee Willie Winkie reflected for a 
moment on the very terrible wrath of his father; and then — 
broke his arrest! It was a crime unspeakable. The low sim 
threw his shadow, very large and very black, on the trim 
garden paths, as he went down to the stables and ordered 
his pony. It seemed to him in the hush of the dawn that 
all tiie big world had been bidden to stand still and look at 
Wee Willie Winkie guilty of mutiny. The drowsy sais 
gave him his mount, and, since the one great sin made all 
others insignificant. Wee Willie Winkie said that he was 
going to ride over to Coppy Sahib, and went out at a foot 
pace, stepping on the soft mold of the flower borders. ' 

The devastating track oi the pony's feet was the last mis- 
deed that cut him off from all sympathy of Humanity. He 
turned into the road, leaned forward, and rode as fast as the 
pony could put foot to the ground in the direction of the 
river. 

But the liveliest of twelve-two ponies can do little against 
the long canter of a Waler. Miss Allardyce was far ahead, 
had passed through the crops, beyond the Police posts, 
when all the guards were asleep, and her mount was scatter- 
ing the pebbles of the river bed as Wee Willie Winkie 
left the cantonment and British India behind him. Bowed 
forward and still flogging. Wee Willie Winkie shot into 
Alghan territory, and could just see Miss Allardyce a | 
black speck, flickering across the stony plain. The reason 
of her wandering was simple enough. Coppy, in a tone of i 
too-hastily-assimied authority, had told her over-night thatj 
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she must not ride but by the river. And she had gone to 
prove her own spirit and teach Coppy a lesson. 

Abnost at the foot of the inhospitable hills, Wee Willie 
Winkie saw the Waler blunder and come down heavily. 
Miss AUardyce struggled clear, but her ankle had been 
severely twisted, and she could not stand. Having fully 
shown her spirit, she wept, and was surprised by the appari- 
tion of a white, wide-eyed child in khaki, on a nearly spent 
pony. 

"Are you badly, badly hurted?" shouted Wee Willie 
Winkie, as soon as he was within range. "You didn't ought 
to be here.'* 

"I don't know," said Miss Allardyce ruefully, ignoring the 
reproof. "Good gracious, child, what are you doing here?" 

"You said you was going acwoss ve wiver," panted Wee 
Willie Winkie V throwing himself off his pony. "And nobody 
— not even Coppy — must go acwoss ve wiver, and 
I came after you ever so hard, but you wouldn't stop, 
and now you've hurted yourself, and Coppy will be angwy 
wiv me, and — I've bwoken jny awwest! I've bwoken 
my awwest!' 

The future Colonel of the 195th sat down and sobbed. 
In spite of the pain in her ankle the girl was moved. 

"Have you ridden all the way from cantonments, little 
man? What for?" 

"You belonged to Coppy. Coppy told me so!" wailed 
Wee Willie Winkie disconsolately. "I saw him kissing you, 
and he said he was fonder of you van Bell or ve Butcha or 
me. And so I came. You must get up and come back. 
You didn't ought to be here. Vis is a bad place, and I've 
bwoken my awwest." 

"I can't move, Winkie," said Miss Allardyce,* with a 
groan. "I've hurt my. foot. What shall I do?" 

She showed a readiness to weep anew, which steadied 
Wee Willie Winkie, who had been brought up to believe that 
tears were the depth of immajiliness. Still, when one is as 
great a sinner as Wee Willie Winkie, even a man may be 
permitted to break down. 

"Winkie," said Miss Allardyce, "when you've rested a 
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little, ride back and tell them to send out something to carry 
me back in. It hurts fearfully.'' 

The child sac scill for a little time and Miss AUardyce 
closed her eyes; the pain was nearly making her taint. 
She was roused by Wee Willie Winkie tying up the reins 
on his pony's neck and setting it free with a vicious cut 
of his whip that made it whicker. The little animal headed 
towards the cantonments. 

"Oh, Winkie! What are you doing?" 

"Hush!'' said Wee Willie Winkie. "Vere's a man com- 
ing — one of ve Bad Men. I must stay wiv you. My 
faver says a man must always look after a girl. Jack will 
go home, and ven vey'U come and look for us. Vat's why 
I let him go." 

Not one man but two or three had appeared from behind 
the rocks of the hDls, and ihe heart of Wee WiUie Winkie 
sank within him, for just in this manner were the Goblins 
wonr io steal out and vex Curdie's soul. Thus had they 
played in Curdie's garden, he had seen the picture, and thus 
had they frightened the Princess's nurse. He heard them 
talking to each other, and recognized with joy the bastard 
Pushto that he had picked up from one of his father's grooms 
lately dismissed. People who spoke that tongue could not 
be the Bad Men. They were only natives after aU. 

They came up to the boulders on which Miss Allardyce^s 
horse had blundered. 

Then rose from the rock Wee WilUe Winkie, child of the 
Dominant Race, aged six and three quarters, and said 
briefly and emphatically "/a(?/" The pony had crossed the 
river bed. 

The men laughed, and laughter from natives was the 
one thing Wee WilHe Winkie could not tolerate. He asked 
them what they wanted and why they did not depart. 
Other men with most evil faces and crooked-stocked guns 
crept out of the shadowr of the hills, till, soon. Wee WiUie 
Winkie was face to face with an audience some twenty strong. 
Miss AUardyce screamed. 

" Who are you?" said one of the men. 

"I am the Colonel Sahib's son, and my order is that you 
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go at once. You black men are frightening the Miss Sahib. 
One of you must run into cantonments and take the news 
that the Miss Sahib has hurt herseK, and that the ColonePs 
son is here with her." 

"Put our feet into the trap?" was the kughing reply. 
"Hear this boy's speech!" 

"Say that I sent you — I, the Colonel'^ son. They 
will give you mcmey." 

"What is the use of this talk? Take up the child and the 
girl, and we can at least ask for the ransom. Ours are the 
villages on the heights," said a voice in the backgroimd. 

These were the Bad Men — worse Jhan Goblins — and 
it needed all Wee Willie Winkle's training to prevent him 
from bursting into tears. But he felt that to cry before a 
native, excepting only his mother's ayah, would be an in- 
famy greater than any mutiny. Moreover, he, as future 
Colonel of the 195th, had that grim regiment at his back. 

" Are you going to carry v& away? " said Wee Willie Winkie, 
very blanched and imcomfortable. 

"Yes, my httle Sahib Bahadur,^' said the tallest of the 
men, "and eat you afterwards." 

^^That is chUd's talk," said Wee WiUie Winkie. "Men 
do not eat men." 

A yell of laughter interrupted him, but he went on firmly 
— " And if you do carry us away, I tell you that all my regi- 
ment will come up in a day and kill you all without leaving 
one. Who will take my message to the Colonel Sahib?" 

Speech in any vernacular — and Wee Willie Winkie had a 
colloquial acquaintance with three — was easy to the boy 
who could not yet manage his "r's" and "th's" aright. 

Another man joined the conference, crying: "O fool- 
ish men! What this babe says is true. He is the heart's 
heart of those white troops. For the sake of peace let them 
go both, for if he be taken, the regiment will break loose 
and gut the valley. Our villages are in the valley, and we 
shall not escape. That regiment are devils. They broke 
Khoda Yar's breastbone with kicks when he tried to take 
the rifles; and if we touch this child they will fire and rape 
Mid plimder for a month, till nothing remains. Better to 
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send a man back to take the message and get a reward. I 
say that this child is their God, and that they will spare 
none of us, nor our women, if we harm him." 

It was Din Mahoramed, the dismissed groom of the 
Colonel, who made the diversion, and an angry and heated 
discussion followed. Wee Willie Winkie, standing over 
Miss Allardyce, waited the upshot. Surely his "wegiment," 
his own "wegiment " would not desert him if they knew of 
his extremity. 



The riderless pony brought the news to the 195th, though 
there had been consternation in the Colonel's household 
for an hour before. The Uttle beast came in through the 
parade ground in front of the main barracks, where the 
men were settling down to play Spoil-five till the afternoon. 
Devlin, the Color Sergeant of E Company, glanced at the 
empty saddle and tumbled through the barrack-rooms, 
kicking up each Room Corporal as he passed. "Up, ye 
beggars! There's something happened to the Colonel's 
son," he shouted. 

"He couldn't fall off! S'elp me, 'e coiddnH fall off," 
blubbered a drummer boy. " Go an' himt acrost the river. 
He's over there if he's an3rwhere, an' maybe those Pathans 
have got 'im. For the love o' Gawd don't look for 'im in the 
nullahs! Let's go over the river." 

"There's sense in Mott yet," said Devlin. "E Company, 
double out to the river — sharp!" 

So E Company, in its shirt sleeves mainly, doubled for 
the dear life, and in the rear toiled the jjerspixing Sergeant, 
adjuring it to double yet faster. The cantonment was alive 
with the men of the 195th hunting for Wee Willie Winkie, 
and the Colonel finally overtook E Company, far too ex- 
hausted to swear, struggling in the pebbles of the river-bed. 

Up the hill under which Wee Willie Winkle's Bad Men were 
discussing the wisdom of carrying off the child and the girl, 
a look-out fired two shots. 

"What have I said?" shouted Din Mahommed. "There 
is the warning! The pidton are out already and are co m* 
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Jng across the plain! Get away! Let us not be seen with 
the boy!" 

The men waited for an instant, and then, as another 
shot was fired, withdrew into the hills, silently as they had 
appeared. 

"The wegiment is coming," said Wee Willie Winkie 
confidently to Miss Allardyce, "and it's all wight. Don't 
cwy!" 

He needed the advice himself, for ten minutes later, 
when his father came up, he was weeping bitterly with his 
head in Miss AUardyce's lap. 

And the men of the 195th carried him home with shouts 
and rejoicings; and, Coppy, who had ridden a horse into a 
lather, met him, and, to his intense disgust, kissed him openly 
in the presence cf the men. 

But there was balm for his dignity. His father assured 
him that not only would the breaking of arrest be condoned, 
but that the good conduct badge would be restored as soon 
a3 his mother could sew it on his blouse sleeve* Miss Al- 
lardyce had told the Colonel a story that made him proud 
of his son. 

"She belonged to you, Coppy,'' said Wee WUlie Winkie, 
indicating Miss Allardyce with a grimy forefinger. "I 
knew she didn't ought to go acwoss ve wiver, and I knew 
ve wegiment would come to me if I sent Jack home." 

"You're a hero, Winkie," said Coppy — "a pukka hero!" 

"I don't know what vat mean^," said Wee Willie Winkie, 
**buc you mustn't call me Winkie any no more. I'm Per- 
cival WiU'am Will'ams." 

And in this manner did Wee WiUie Winkie enter into his 
manhood. 
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THE STORY OF MUHAMMAD DIN* 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

Who is the happy man? He that sees in his own house at home 
littie children crowned with dust, leaping and failing and crying. 
— *^Munichandray" translated by Professor Peterson 

The polo-ball was an old one, scarred, chipped, and dinted. 
It stood on the mantelpiece among the pipestems which 
Imam Din, khitmatgar, was cleaning for me. 

**Does the Heaven-born want this ball?" said Imam 
Din, deferentially. 

The Heaven-bom set no particular store by it; but of 
what use was a polo-ball to a khitmatgar? 

"By Your Honor's favor, I have a Uttle son. He has 
seen this ball, and desires it to play with. I do not want it 
for myself." 

No one would for an instant accuse portly old Imam Din 
of wanting to play with polo-balls. He carried out the 
battered thing into the veranda; and there followed a 
hurricane of joyful squeaks, a patter of small feet, and the 
thud4hi4d-thi4d of the ball rolling along the ground. Evi- 
dently the httle son had been waiting outside the door to 
secure his treasure. But how had he managed to see that 
polo-ball? 

Next day, coming back from office half an hour earUer 
than usual, I was aware of a small figure in the dining-room — 
a tiny, plump figure, in a ridiculously inadequate shirt, 
which came, perhaps, halfway down the tubby stomach. 
It wandered round the room, thumb in mouth, crooning to 
itself as it took stock of the pictures. Undoubtedly this 
was the "Uttle son." 

He had no business in my room, of course; but was so 
deeply absorbed in his discoveries that he never noticed me 

* Reprinted with the permission of Messrs. A. P. Watt & Son and the 
author. 
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in the doorway. I stepped into the room and startled 
him nearly into a fit. He sat down on the ground with a 
gasp. His eyes opened, and his mouth followed suit. I 
knew what was coming, and fled, followed by a long, dry 
howl which reached the servants' quarters far more quickly 
than any command of mine had ever done. In ten seconds 
Imam Din was in the dining-room. Then despairing sobs 
arose, and I returned to find Imam Din admonishing the 
small sinner, who was using most of his shirt as a handker- 
chief. 

"This boy," said Imam Din, judicially, "is a btcdmash — 
a big budmask. He will, without doubt, go to the jail- 
khana for his behavior." Renewed yells from the penitent 
and an elaborate apology to myself from Imam Din. 

"Tell the baby," I said, "that the Sahib is not angry, 
and take him away." Imam Din conveyed my forgiveness 
to the offender, who had now gathered all his shirt roimd 
his neck, stringwise, and the yell subsided into a sob. The 
two set ofif for the door. "His name," said Imam Din, 
as though the name were part of the crime, " is Muhammad 
Din, and he is a JyudmashJ^ Freed from present danger, 
Muhanunad Din turned roimd in his father's arms, and 
said gravely, "It is true that my name is Muhg^mmad Din, 
Tahiby but I am not a budtnash, I am a man!^^ 

From that day dated my acquaintance with Muhammad 
Din. Never again did he come into my dining-room, but 
on the neutral ground of the garden, we greeted each other 
with much state, though our conversation was confined to 
^'Talaaffty Tahib^^ from his side, and ^^ Salaam, Muhammad 
Din^^ from mine. Daily on my return from office, the Httle 
white shirt and the fat little body used to rise from the 
shade of the creeper-covered trellis where they had been hid; 
and daily I checked my horse here, that my salutation 
might not be slurred over or given unseemly. 

Muhammad Din never had any companions. He used 
to trot about the compound, in and out of the castor-oil 
bushes, on mysterious errands of his own. One day I 
stumbled upon some of his handiwork far down the grounds. 
He had half buried the polo-ball in dust, and stuck six 
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shriveled old marigold flowers in a circle round it. Out- 
side that circle again was a rude square, traced out in bits 
of red brick alternating with fragments of broken china, 
the whole bounded by a Httle bank of 'dust. The water- 
man from the well-curb put in a plea for the small architect, 
saying that it was only the play of a baby and did not much 
disfigure my garden. 

Heaven knows that I had no intention of touching the 
child's work then or later; but, that evening, a stroll through 
the garden brought me imawares full on it ; so that I trampled, 
before I knew, marigold-heads, dustbank, and fragments of 
broken soap-dish into confusion past all hopes of mending. 
Next morning, I came upon Muhammad Din cr3dng softly 
to himself over the ruin I had wrought. Some one ha.d 
cruelly told him that the Sahib was very angry with him for 
spoiHng the garden, and had scattered his rubbish, using 
bad language the while. Muhammad Din labored for an 
hour at effacing every trace of the dust-bank and pottery 
fragments, and it was with a tearful and apologetic face, that 
he said, ^^Talaam, Takib,'' when I came home from office. 
A hasty inquiry resulted in Imam Din informing Muhammad 
Din that, by my singular favor, he was permitted to disport 
himseK as he pleased. Whereat the child took heart and 
fell to tracing the ground-plan of an edifice which was 
to eclipse the marigold-polo-ball creation. 

For some months, the chubby little eccentricity revolved 
in his humble orbit among the castor-oil bushes and in the 
dust; always fashioning magnificent palaces from stale 
flowers, thrown away by the bearer, smooth water-worn 
pebbles, bits of broken glass, and feathers pulled, I fancy, 
from my fowls — always alone, and always crooning to him- 
self. 

A gaily spotted sea-shell was dropped one day close to 
the last of his httle buildings; and I looked that Muhammad 
Din should build something more than ordinarily splendid 
on the strength of it. Nor was I disappointed. He medi- 
tated for the better part of an hour, and his crooning rose 
to a jubilant song. Then he began tracing in the dust. 
It would certainly be a wondrous palace, this one, for it 
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was two 3^rds long and a yard broad in ground-plan. But 
the palace was never completed. 

Next day there was no Muhammad Din at the head of 
the carriage-drive and no " Talaam, Tahib," to welcome my 
return. I had grown accustomed to the greeting, and its 
omission troubled me. Next day Imam Din told me that 
the child was suffering slightly from fever and needed quin- 
ine. He got the medicine, and an English Doctor. 

"They have no stamina, these brats," said the Doctor, 
as he left Imam Din's quarters. 

A week later, though I would have given much to have 
avoided it, I met on the road to the Mussulman bur3dng 
ground Imam Din, accompanied by one other friend, carry- 
ing in his arms, wrapped in a white cloth, all that was left 
of little Muhammad Din. 
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THE WEAVER WHO CLAD THE 
SUMMER 

HARRIS MERTON LYON 
(1883-1916) 

To Harris Merton Lyon, nature has been generous; she has 
endowed him with a vivid imagination that gives him the power of 
seeing images and of making images at every turn. These images 
are presented in a visible form, for he has a feeling for words which 
is in harmony with his fineness of vision. It might have been said 
of him that "Benevolent nature has placed him at that exquisite 
point where poetry ends and reality begins." 

His dominant characteristic is a peculiar admixture of the 
real with the beautiful, and it is impossible to read his fanciful, 
poetic short stories without experiencing an elevation of s^ul. We 
feel an afifection for the sincerity of a writer who proves the 
truth of Milton's words, "He who would write heroic poems must 
make his whole life a heroic poem.*' This personal note is present 
in all of his stories, especially in "How to Write a Short Story." 
Like all writers who would move and convince others, he is moved 
and convinced himself and feels the necessity of self-expression. 

"Who wants to keep all his finest qualities bottled up and 
useless, and go along die streets with his neighbors just taking 
him at face value, not knowing how much sense he's got and how 
much heart he's got inside of him? Everybody has fine things, 
noble things in 'em. That's so, because everybody instinctively 
recognizes such things when they read a good book. How could 
they recognize it, if they hadn't thought it themselves? I sin- 
cerely wanted to express myself so it- would do other people good 
and do me good. I didn't want to grow old and dried-up and 
lose these ideals of mine just for lack of giving them a little air 
and exercis9. I can't talk to people the way I can write it out. 
Nobody can. But you can write it into books and people will 
take yoiu: books ofiF into a quiet comer and read your messages 
there. That's the reason I want to write." 

Mr. Lyon died June 2, 1916. In his brief career, he sent 
forth his messages embodied in a number of short stories that Were 
contributed to various magazines. He gave as essential elements 
of a good short story, " suppression, repression, simplest materkJs." 
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He used these three elements as tests, acknowledging that 
"ahnost superhuman self-control" was necessary for effective 
writing. 

THE WEAVER WHO CLAD THE SUMMER* < 

I had always felt vaguely that there must be at times 
an intense pathos which overcame the master-worker in 
perishable materials — the actor in his supreme moment; 
the singer, the musician — I thought — must feel a bitter 
regret that his glory cannot live, but must die, in articulo 
gloruBj with the sound, the effect he has created. Bernhardt 
seemed to me to have that in the back of her mind when 
she exulted over her appearance in the moving pictures. 
"I am immortal," she cried, dramatically — always dra- 
matic, that old lady — "I am a film." So thin a bridge 
to immortality! 

The actor, the singer, the musician; struggling through 
years and over obstacles to attain perfection — and then 
what? A brief triiunph in a perishable art; a transient, 
fugitive gracing of a day, an hour, a moment . . . and 
then another forgotten mortal artist. I remembered Gau- 
tier's decision, "The coin outlasts Tiberius." Paint, chisel, 
then, or write, if you wish your work to endure. 

No doubt here was wisdom in a little box; and I fell to 
wondering stupidly what there could possibly be in being a 
worker at the other, the evanescent thing. I remembered 
a certain kind of moth that dies soon after it is bom. Are 
these people moths? 

And then one night a ragtag ghost came and answered 
me. 

I 

It was eleven o'clock. Outside it was snowing, and so I 
remained in Pigalle's, loath to leave, and killing the time 
with a book. Pigalle's was one of those basement eating 

* Reprinted with the permission of the Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
and Mrs. Harris Merton Lyon. Copyright, 1915, by the Illustrated 
Sunday Magazine. Copyright, 1916, by Harris Merton Lyon. 
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places in New York's West Thirties, a comfy, tight, cosy 
sort of a ceDar. An ItaUan table d'hote, of course, though 
not like the usual; it had more character and less popularity. 
You seldom saw a blond skin there, the place being unknown 
to the night-tramping hordes of avid New Yorkers who 
crowd into all the "foreign" places and devour all the 
foreign food they can find. Mostly the habituis were French 
and Italian, gentle, noisy people who did, in their way, sUght 
damage to tfie fine arts. By nine-thirty, they were done 
eating and gone; abnost all the lights were turned out and 
chairs were piled up on the tables, out of the way of the 
early morning mop. By ten Pigalle and his wife and several 
others, mostly sculptors, scene painters and musicians, 
were gathered beneath the Ught at the main table and 
had begim their nightly game of poker. From then on it 
was slim gambling and loud, staccato chatter in French and 
Italian. 

At eleven, then, this night, the cautious door-bell tinkled. 
Some kind of a world Imocking at mine and wanting to 
get in, I thought. Some kind of an adventure out there, 
demanding to be encountered; some kind of a soul pounding 
at the walls of my soul. Every time the doorbell tinkles, 
whoever has this Show is setting a new scene. Or, no. 
The wall opens and the genie slips through, spreads his rug 
on the ground and begins to make new magic before your 
very eyes. Never a doorbell rang yet, I thought, that 
didn't bring a bit of heaven or hell — or mere purgatory — 
with it. 

At eleven the doorbell tinkled and the fat Httle waitress- 
maid-scrubwoman-second cook, a Lombard wench by the 
name, the sweet, ineffable name of Philomene, waddled over 
and opened the door a tiny space. Pigalle occasionally sold 
Hquor without a Ucense; hence his caution as to visitors. 
She let in an odd apparition; with doubts, I thought; cer- 
tainly with mutterings and rolling of her black eyes. At 
any rate she knew him, whether for well or ill. 

The man cast his eyes around, saw that the only open table 
save the poker table was the one I held, and came and sat 
down opposite me. With a slightly insolent motion he 
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dragged his chair around sidewise, turned his shoulder to me 
and stared across the room at a gaudy lithograph of the good 
ship Isabella bound for Naples, eighty-five dollars first-class. 
Philomene, with a porky look, asked him what he wished. 

He annoimted in French that he desired of all things 
to "strangle a parrokeet.'* This was some absurd slang 
for sa)dng he wanted an absinthe. 

He was a gaimt, tall, round-shouldered, queer old fellow 
with a gray beard and a matted moustache, colored with the 
brown stain of cigarette smoke. As ugly, I thought, as 
ugly as — eh, Socrates. And yet with something lovable 
about him. And his combination of dress was certainly 
odd enough; a frayed, cutaway coat with extremely long 
tails, dripping wet and dangling cylindrically like sections 
of melted stovepipe; mussy, baggy old gray trousers; a 
blue plush waistcoat; a black, but clean, muffler pinned 
tight up under his chin with a safety-pin of the brassiest; 
and a broad-brimmed black slouch hat, so broad of brim 
that he walked forever in its shadow. This hat he kept on 
all the time. His hands were long and clean and white — 
the virile, sensitive hands of a poet, I thought. The eyes 
were the fascinating feature of the man. I said to myself 
right away, "This man is a mystic." Though they burned 
brightly in their sockets, they had a trick of turning abruptly 
dim; a sort of film, or veil closed over them. "Druid or 
old Celt," I miunured. " Give him a bit of mistletoe and 
he'd Qsll his gods right down into my demi-tasse and scare 
the poker game into fits." 

He swallowed his whole glass of absinthe in five gulps — 
a performance that it would make a cow shudder to watch! — 
tlurew back his head, and, with a hoarse burr, called for 
another. This time he spoke EngHsh; but the burr was 
decidedly Scotch. Pigalle now looked around at him — 
gross, pleasant, Provencal Pigalle — and nodded; then went 
on placidly shuffing the tiny cards in his great fat hands. 

When the second absinthe came the old man took it 
slowly; settled himself back on his shoulder-blades and the 
tail of his spine, and pulled his hat down level with his eyes, 
as if he intended to spend a considerable time with us. He 
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called for a package of French cigarettes — cigarettes jaunes 
— and proceeded to color his moustache a riper brown. 
"Now my adventure has knocked and come in," I thought. 
"If he is my adventure, I cannot help him — nor can I 
keep him oflF. He is the primum mobile. It is up to him." 

Suddenly my ears were shocked with a sharp argimient 
between two young fellows at the poker table. No, it 
was not about the game. One said something; the other 
shrieked his answer; the first shouted back; the second 
in a violent burst that had a finality about it slammed down 
his cards and said something curt, with a solemn rolling of 
his eyes. 

To my amazement, the odd old fish across from me boomed 
out with equal violence: ^^Ben trouvatof" None of them 
paid any attention to him. 

I may have shown some of my surprise at his action, for 
he turned suddenly to me, and asked: "Did you understand 
what he said?" 

I replied that I did not. 

"He said, roughly translated: 'Sufficient unto eternity 
is the glory of the hour." Yes. And it is true. Sufficient * 
unto eternity is the glory of the hour, young man. There's 
many an artist who must — " he stopped short and began 
biting his finger. ends. 

My mind reverted to Bemhardt's film and the question 
about the moth. "Who must — what?" I prodded. 
"Content himself with this catch phrase?" 

"Content himself? Damnation, no! Must feel the 
keener triumph in a piece of work, young man, just because 
it is perishable." He thumped the table and breathed hard. 
I got the fuU paregoric reek of his drink. "What is this 
stork-legged Verlaine going to say?" I thought to myself. 
But he contented himself with breathing for a few moments 
and that odd film dropped over his eyes. "Just because 
the thing is ended, and dies out of men's minds almost as 
soon as it is ended" — he seemed tq be feeling slowly for 
the words — "i/ the work was right, was masterly done, 
there's a sort of higher joy in knowing that it triumphed — 
and was suddenly gone — like a sunset, like a light on the 
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water, like a summer." He asked abruptly: "You think I 
hJELve 'spiders on my ceiling' — you think I am crazy?" 

"On the contrary. Can you make this clearer to me, 
this—?" 

"My agreement that sufficient unto eternity is the glory 
of the hour? " He sipped hisabsinthe. " With your patience. 
Let me see. I can give you a favorite example of mine, 
about a friend of mine named Andy Gordon— something 
like a story?" Now in his eyes there was an eager shine. 

"Goon." 

"You know, my friend, I am Highland Scotch." (He 
pronounced it Heeland.) "I may be queer. That all de- 
pends. But don't be alarmed at the way I put things. I 
am not out of my head. Now this yam about Andy Gordon. 
Remember," said he, tapping the table with his long white 
finger, and smiling at me in a charming manner, "sufficient 
unto eternity is file glory of the hour. By the way, that 
young fellow over there who said that is a violoncellist. 
'Grand ducal 'cello to the imperial violin,' you know." 

I reconsidered him in the wink of an eye. He is not 
Socrates and he is not Verlaine, I said to myself. This old 
lovable scarecrow is the Ancient Mariner, and he is going 
to hold me with his glittering eye and I am going to listen 
like a three-years' child. The very fellow: the "skinny 
hand," the "long gray beard" — and doubtless, too, the 
true Ancient Mariner smelled of tobacco and drink. Cer- 
tainly he talked poetry. And so did my old man, miracu- 
lously, almost without effort. So I sat back and listened, 
while he told his story. 

n 

Andy Gordon was for all his years a weaver in the miUs 
at Glastonbury; just an ordinary human stick or stone, as 
you might call it, doing his mechanical work at the machine 
like a machine — imtil one day he drew his pay, before you 
could say Jack Robinson, and started off walking anywhere. 
He did it of a sudden and without seeming cause, but in- 
wardly there was a pressing retraction upon his soul that 
told Itith to get away from the mechanical actualities. 
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He was feeling himself tired to death that day he drew 
his money; and, of course, he was still young. And when 
a young man really wants very much to die, he always comes 
out of that valley (at any rate, so people say) with something 
new in his heart. Andy walked off anywhere, just so he 
got to the hills. 

And when he arrived at the hills, it was all very, very sweet. 
They were just coming Ught yellow and the bluebirds were 
there before him, touring the air just for the fun of it. And 
he made right away a queer discovery — he knew for the 
first time that New Year's is not the first day of January, 
at all. It's the first day of spring. Men are right silly, 
Andy thought, calling some dead, sodden day in mid-winter 
by the Ifancy, saucy name of New. The thing that is 
New, of course, is the Green. The New Year is the Green 
Year. 

Well, he had a himk of bread in his pocket and some 
onions, and a man can walk a long way upon the strength of 
that; so he went along up a road when he felt like it and 
over a hill when he felt like that. But most of the time his 
heart was very sad in his body and his mind took no pleasure 
of the bluebirds. For he was thinking that his life wasn't 
very much. He could see nothing in working year after 
year at the mill. And yet that was all he was good for (so 
he thought). 

On and on and on walked Andy. There were parts of 
those hills where he walked that probably nobody, not even 
the Indian, ever traversed. Anything could happen there — 
where the woods are dark with pine or simny with birch, 
and where echoes are the only memory (and they never last 
long). It was so far away, up in through there; as I've 
said, anything could happen there and we would never hear 
of it. All day long the cold brooks run down, brown from 
the juices of the hemlock bark, over browned stones — but 
of course they never talk and tell anything. 

About noon, Andy found himself upon an old disused and 
overgrown road, that for years had been traveled only by 
rabbits and skiinks and woodchucks and deer. And in a 
clearing at one side he saw an old log cabin which had not 
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been lived in for years and years. There was a bit of brook 
at the back and an old wind-break of pine trees. 

"Now I will eat a snack here," Andy said to himself, 
"and afterward, may God have mercy on my soul, I will 
lie down and nap under the pine and try to sleep off what- 
ever it is that is bothering me." 

And he did so, l3dng down beneath the pine. 

He closed one eye gently and slowly (like letting a Hd 
down on a box of playthings) and then he closed the other 
eye the same way; and then knew nothing at all until sud- 
denly a Voice came clap out of the blue sky, calling his name, 
"Andy Gordon, man! Andy Gordon!" over the hills and 
far. 

Andy was amazed, of course, and said, "Here I am," with 
all his might, but without making a bit of sound (just as we 
all do in dreams). 

"The thing the matter with you," went on the great 
Voice, without any introduction or anything of the sort, but 
coming from everywhere and nowhere at once, "is that you 
need Work. You are tired to death with work; work-with- 
a-little- V always does that to men, if you give it the whole 
chance. But that can't be helped. You're bound to have a 
whole lot of it in your life. But — if you don't mix some 
Big-*W' Work in with it, then indeed and indeed your life 
will be disastrous and your days will be dead." 

Andy did not know but what he was a-dreaming, though 
his eyes were now wide open and he could see a robin hopping 
on the sod. "What is it you mean by Big-'W' Work?" 
he asked. 

"Of course, that's the Work you love for the Work's 
sake. It's Work you do because you love the thing itself 
you're working for." 

"You make that hard to understand," said Andy. 

"Well, and it will be hard for people to understand you 
when you're at that sort of Work. They know well enough 
what you're about as long as you turn 'em out yards of 
flannel down at Glastonbury, don't they?" 

"Oh, yes, indeed," said Andy. 

"But the trouble with that work-with-a-little-'w' is 
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that you do it only for the pay there is in it — never for 
the love of it — that's why it seems to you a shame to 
waste your whole life at it, you know." 

"Indeed it does, and that's why I'm here away from it 
all," said Andy. 

"All very weU for a while," said the Voice. "But you'll 
have to keep on at it somewhat — say half your life at 
work-with-a-little-' w,' sitting at your machine down yonder 
at the mill, tiuning 'em out the stuff they know to be 
useful. 

At that Andy fell silent and was sad again. Where 
would he find a beginning at the Big-"W" Work? he 
asked himself. 

But the Voice seemed to know what was in his mind, and 
answered him: "I can ^ve you that sort of Work. But it 
will take the best there is in you to do that sort of Work; 
and the Work will surely die as soon as you've accomplished 
it. And there will be no money in it for you, at all, and a 
great deal of pain, care and weariness. But you will find 
great love in your Work, and for your Work; and though 
it all vanishes at once you will experience so wonderful a 
joy that it will seem as liE, night and day, God is whispering 
the secrets of Ufe in your ear." 

"What is the Work like?" asked Andy. ^ 

"Would you be willing to try it? Remember, it is diflS- 
cult and wearying and is dead as soon as it is bom." 

"Yes, by glory, I would," shouted Andy. 

^^Then dress this maid until you die!" commanded the 
Voice. 

At the words, my friend, there was music of a million 
armies of all sorts of birds, whistling and whirring over the 
green earth; and the echoes of their tremendous singing 
shook all the triUions of tiny new leaves and made the waves 
of a sea of music rimning out forever. 

And there, on the grass, sure enough, was a Uttle naked 
baby girl, just able to stand. 

Very quiet she was, and she looked up at Andy with 
eyes of fairy blue — as if they'd been colored by that very 
same fairy that goes about with a brush coloring aU the 
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violets we ever see. (The ones we never see, you know, 
are never colored.) 

" W-e-ell! " cried Andy, puckering up his lips and squinting 
up his eyelids. "And who are you?" 

"I'm early Summer," she Usped. "And I'm in a dread- 
ful hiury. I'd like some lemon-colored silk — for a mantle, 
you know? And some apple-green tassels for my hair. 
And please do be quick, about it. I'm due, you see. So I'll 
be ever so much obliged if you'll only hurry." 

Andy whistled ruefully. "Now, that would take some 
weaving, miss." He hesitated. "I don't think I'm that 
skillful." 

The little goddess looked hurriedly away over her shoulder 
as if she were about to depart. 

"And then," Andy continued, "I have no loom up here; 
and no warp; and no filling. Nothing at all to work with, 
you see. I — " 

But while he was stiunbling about with his excuses, he 
saw the little one actually fadmg away before his eyes; and 
a pain most bitter caught at his heart, as if he were losing 
all his life. So he cried out: 

"But I'll try, miss. Give me a little time, miss. Oh, 
please, my wee bairn ! I have an old handloom of my grand- 
father's; and I can go and hurry and fetch all the stuff up 
here somehow and I'll work as fast as I can. Indeed, I'll 
try my best." 

Whereat, you see, the babe came back to him, smiling 
as sweetly as early summer ever smiled. "There really 
isn't such an awful hurry," she said. "We can always have 
Weather, you know, and hold these things back a bit." 

That was the beginning of it. 

Andy was about twenty-eight years old then, and he really 
had an awful time of it at first trying to work out by hand 
the wonderful stuffs and colors. There was the fern-design, 
spangled with Sweet William, for instance. It was only 
to be the edging on a shawl for her, but he spent three days 
and two nights on it; and then she asked him to make it over 
with Jack-in-the-pulpit inset, because she was sure to grow 
tiled very soon of Sweet William; then she changed her 
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mind. about Jack-in-the-pulpit and decided on wintergreen 
berries. This is just a sample of one teeny bit of what she 
demanded. And Andy was very awkward; so naturally 
he began complaining of his shuttles being too clumsy for 
such fine work and 3ie cobwebby filling getting tangled up 
in his thumbs, and after a bit of chewing his nails in despair 
he swore the thing never could be done by hand. 

No sooner had he got that out, than he heard the Voice 
roar loud like an emperor's voice and say: 

"The Big-'W Work you love to do must be done by 
hand. It can't be done any other way. That is why you 
were given thumbs, when the other beasts got none." 

So Andy found it was no use quarreling with the tools. 
He looked at his hands, holding them up before him, and he 
thought: "Well, the Voice is right. My hands woiddn't be 
any good without my thumbs. I have hands and thumbs 
both and surely they were given me for the reason the Voice 
mentions. At any rate I know no better." 

That made Andy set to work all the harder, for the idea 
of Thumb-and-Craft was new to him; and that made his 
craft very interesting to him, so that he became determined 
to stick to it until he got the beauty out of it. (All the same, 
it was a frightfully backward Summer that year; and nobody 
— except Andy — thought very well of her.) 

He found indeed that he woidd have to work as fast as his 
fingers could go. For the little Summer grew big and bigger 
in an amazingly short time; and she kept throwing thS^s 
away as fast as she put them on just as the Voice had fore- 
told. 

Her days, though, went happily along, all full of sweet 
smells out of cups and umbels of flowers and from the Uquor 
of the leaves as they steeped in the hot sim; and Andy him- 
self felt quite happy (when he wasn't terribly interested 
in his Work, and then he paid attention to nothing at all 
save what was between his thumb and forefinger.) But 
while he worked and the Summer danced or dozed and 
grew before him, he noticed something he had never noticed 
imtil then. As the Summer grew older, she kept asking 
him for darker blues. While she was Uttle she had liked 
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light greens, but week by week, as time went on she insisted 
more and more that he put in plenty of blue. 

"Bluer and bluer," muttered Andy, and a wee shot of 
pain hit his heart. "Yes, it's bluer and bluer, all right, I 
know. And finally some day ^twiU all be steel-blue every- 
where — in the snowdrifts and in the skies — and neither 
the lass nor I will be here then." 

Well may you believe that the departing of that first 
Summer was a sad matter to him. He had done his best, 
you see, and a whole new world of trying had been thrown 
open to him. And really he was beginning to get the knack 
of that kind of weaving. And she was a fine big apple- 
cheeked woman now, and — 

"Well, if I do say it myself," growled Andy, "she looks 
very handsome in those dresses; and for the first time in my 
life I take a Pride in my work." 

But in spite of all that, the Voice came, you must know, 
and told him this little dream-girl must die, and there would 
be another, a different Uttle girl next year; and all the weav- 
ing must be gone through with again. 

"Shall I be weaving this lass her shroud?" asked Andy of 
the Voice. 

But the Voice did not answer him. 

When Andy told aU this to her, his first Simmier cried for 
a whole week in amongst the trees and over the pastures and 
meadows — 

And then one morning, she was no longer there. 

Andy sat in the doorway of the cabin and stared across 
the hills. He saw pine trees, ever green, and he made up 
his mind she had not died, but had gone into one of them so 
as to live forever. And then he fell to thinking how there 
were so many millions of pine trees, and he guessed to him- 
self how each of the millions of Simmiers we have had must 
have gone into one of those trees so as never to die but to be 
always of the Green Folk, ever green. Well, he rocked 
back and forth keening soft to himself, when he happened 
to hear the Voice again and the Voice said: 

"You must see by now, Andy, it's just as I told you. 
You've no money now, have you? You have spent it all, 
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buying stuff to weave her garments from. And she has 
worn the garments and has thrown them away; so there is 
nothing left. Nothing left except the joy of good work well 
done, and the feeling that God has really whispered in your 
ear. Now you'll have to go back down to Glastonbury and 
the work with-the-little-'w.' You'll have to stay there 
through the winter, Andy, and save your pay. But when 
the time comes again, I'll call you." 

So Andy put a padlock on the old log cabin where his 
loom was set up and went back down to the mill-town. And 
being as he was a clever man, he was put back on his job 
right away. And the gray mists of winter packed down on 
the gray town and on the Httle gray people in the town. 
And Andy worked at his machine. 

The next spring he got the call, just as the Voice had 
said he would. He drew his pay and, now that he knew a bit 
of what was required of him, he laid in a fair supply of what 
he should need. Then he was off into the hills. And one 
day there came the birds riding up on the winds like cava-^ 
liers with feathers dancing about; and when they began 
their keen bugling it pierced here and there and eveiywhere 
and made the walls of Winter to tmnble down the same 
as Jericho's did. And sure enough, there a new babe teetered 
on her toes in the midst of the grass. Naked as a flower 
she was, and she smiled up at him. 

So he wove for her with the Hghtest heart you can ever 
imagine. But, afterward, she went away in tears, the same 
as the other had done and as all Summers do; and Andy 
picked out a new pine tree and guessed she was keeping it 
green. 

"Shall I be weaving this lass her shroud?" he had asked 
again. But again the Voice had made no answer. 

So, naturally, the Summers came and came; and Andy 
wove and Worked and clad them. In time he became, as 
you may well believe, the finest hand-weaver (of Summer 
things, I mean) that was on earth in his day. He became 
so good at his hand-work that in winter,^at the mill, he was 
actually clumsy at his machine! So it was just t'other way 
round, as you see, from what it was when he started. He 
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was so clumsy then with his hands that he thought every- 
thing had to be done by machine, you remember. But now 
he could outdo with his mortal hands anything that was 
ever done by machine. 

And another queer thing happened to him; he got so he 
had a totally different idea of what work was. For his mates 
down in Glastonbury told him, "You work only during the 
winter; don't you?" 

Whereas, he found himself answering: "Why, no! 'T is 
just the other way round. I can work only during the sum- 
mer. I can't work at all during the winter. I'm dead all 
winter long — like all the Green Things." Then his cotti- 
rades spoke wildly of him and touched their heads. They 
had learned the American ideas, you see. Andy was crazy 
and he was lazy; and he didn't know when he had a good 
job; and there was no money in loafing. And all that sort of 
thing. 

Now, I could keep you here all night telling you what all 
went on with Summer after Sunmier, and Summer after 
Sununer, and Summer after Summer; until Andy grew old 
and wrinkled and ugly and very sweet in his mind and cleverer 
and defter and finer in his finger-weaving. But the main 
carry of it all is just as I've been telling you. So we have 
him coming along, year after year, loving his little lasses 
and his blues and greens and yellows and the way he could 
put 'em together and make Beauty. 

That was the way he lived. And now this is the way he 
died. 

Always, I think I told you, Andy asked the question: 
''And shall I be weaving this lass a shroud?" 

And never had the Voice answered him. 

Well, came one Summer that lived a long, long time and 
ran and tried to hide in far places when told she had to die; 
and to Andy it seemed he loved that Summer so fond and 
fair, more than any and all. Andy was sixty-eight then and 
for full forty years had done his winter stint and his Big- 
*W' Work in the hills. But he did not feel tired that year. 
No; he simply felt odd-like, as if it might be something un- 
foreseen was going to happen to him and it would not tell 
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its name to him first. (You know how you feel that way 
sometimes — as if wings were flying over your head and 
you think you see their shadows on the grass; but you look 
up and see no wings at aU in the sky. Then you say: " Isn't 
the sky a queer color today?" and you feel uneasy.) 

So it came about that while that Sununer lingered and 
hid and ran, Andy again asked the old, old question he had 
always asked and to which he ha!d never received an answer: 

"Shall I be weaving this lass her shroud?" 

And, lo and behold, the Voice, very soft and full of kind- 
ness, said: "If 't will please you, you might as well, Andy. 
Your Work is done. But — a question first. Have you 
ever once regretted the labor and the loss I have put upon 
you?" 

Andy said to himself, "I am about to die." In a loud 
clear tone, though, he answered : " Not once, O Voice ! The 
joy I felt, the triumph I felt, as I handed her a bit of master- 
work and she flung it to the idle winds was in itself enough. 
As I look back at it, there has been no labor and there has 
been no loss. I have heard God's whisper in my ears, and 
that will be sufficient for me until the end of eternity." 

So the Voice said: "You know all there is to know. 
Weave the shroud." 

Andy took steel-blue floss and at right angles he shot it 
with white; and he made it so thin and fine that a million 
miles of it would not weigh a hundred pounds. And he 
said to himself, "I will weave a hundred pounds of it; and 
I'U wrap her in it myself, aU softly aroimd and around, like 
as if she was a dead bride of the Green Folk's king, I will." 

So Andy set to work, grim as Death himself. He bit his 
lip hard, and a queer shine cariie into his eyes; and he worked 
day and night, fast and faster, eating nothing and sleeping 
not at all — smoking away like a demon on his pipe and 
weaving miles and nules to his heart's desire. 

"It diaU be my master-bit," he told himself. 

He never even looked out the window, so close was he on 
the heel of his work, "It shall be my master-bit," he kept 
saying to himself. The light got poorer and dinmier and 
there was a shorter lasting of it. Less light meant longer 
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work; so it was thirty days and thirty nights before he got 
it anywhere near finished. No, it wasn't fully done. How 
could it be? The Summer FeUows never finished anything 
complete, you know. 

But 't was beautiful, just the same, all shimmering cold 
blue, and white like apple blossoms that have blanched and 
are ready to fall. And there was mile upon mile of it. It was 
wondrously fine, finer than anything Andy had done until 
then. It was reaUy his master-bit, as he said it would be. 
And he would have kept on and woven more, but — 

He looked of a sudden out his window, one morning, in the 
gray, and he could not see that Simmier anywhere! 

He went to the door and shaded his eyes with his hands 
and peered over miles and miles of hills; and far down one 
gusset of valley he saw her dull-green robes a-trailing. He 
cried for joy. (You know — when you have lost a thing 
that you loved and found it again.) 

Famished and weak he was, but he gathered the miles and 
pounds of that shroud in his arms and started down the 
roads and over the Mils after her, calling till his heart would 
break and his voice went dry: "^ 

"Wait for me, lass. I've woven your shroud! Wait for 
me, lass. I'm coming! I've your beautiful, downy shroud 
here—" 

And he would stimible along, so weak the sweat broke out 
on him and he scarce could lift a leg. But with the shroud 
over his arm, he went on and on as best he could; his long, 
ragged gray hair a-flying and a wild glare in his eyes and those 
eyes fast fixed on the Summer as she slipped away. 

'T was in this fashion he came to the sunmiit of a foothill 
and could go no farther. The cold had smitten to his bones, 
though the sweat still stood on his skin. He dropped down 
on the ground and slept a bit — but not sound asleep, and 
in his sleep he had awful dreams which made him wake. 

He started up, crying weakly: "I have your shroud, lass. 
Wait for me!" 

And then he noticed — // was snowing! 

The soft white flakes he saw, dropping upon the earth 
like light years, my boy, years that themselves will be drop- 
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ping and dropping forever and ever by tens of hundreds of 
thousands of millions and covering ever5^thing, all we do, 
all we are or were, far and wide with a white sameness — 
a big moimd here where a Hero Worked, a flatness there 
where a zero worked — but all white, and all the same. 

Andy put his hand to his forehead as if in a dream and 
then — let me see; what did he do? — he wrimg his hands 
and he cried out: 

" Look yonder, look yonder ! Oh, now I see why the Voice 
never answered me when I asked about the shroud! Now I 
see. I see my presumption, and I understand the silence 
— 't is God Himself who weaves the shroud for every Sum- 
mer. Look yonder at the snowflakes a-coming down! 
I can see God's shuttle weaving in and out amongst them. 
In and out amongst the years of snowflakes I can see God's 
hand, pushing the shuttle and weaving the shroud that will 
wrap the Sununers and all and all — And I was so bold 
with my poor Uttle shroud here, my master-bit of weav- 
ing-" 

And he broke down and began sobbing and threw himself 
face down upon the ground, wiping away at his tears with 
the wonderful weft he had made. 

Then the great Voice came out of the wind and the dark- 
ened sky, sturdy as a great captain's, and shouted aloud 
through the thick of the flakes: 

^'Pray, hut regret not, Andy, You did the Work of your 
Hand!" 

So he died in the snow on the top of that hill, the con- 
tented artist of a perished dream, tfie master worker in a 
fabric that immediately dissolved. What he had told the 
Voice was true; the triumph he felt as he handed over to 
the Summer a bit of his best and she threw it away to the 
drifting winds like a bit of dying music — the joy he felt 
then was enough to last till eternity ended. He had heard 
God's whisper in his ear; and he never would have heard 
it if he had stayed in the mill. He had done what God 
wanted him to do, a beautiful thing as beautifully as he 
knew how — and he felt at last that the beauty of it was some- 
how not lost at all. 
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III 

Abruptly the old man left and went out into the snowy 
night. For there were tears in his eyes. 

IV 

f 

The poker game was finished. Pigalle sauntered slowly 
over to my table. 

"You know Handy?" h^ asked, slowly, in his broken 
EngUsh. 

"Who's that?" 

"The hole man that ees just go out. 'Is name ees Handy 
Gor-don.'" He rolled his great expressive eyes. "*E's 
era-zee man. Also wot you call loafer; 'e do not work 
w'en 'e wish not to. But, mon Dieu, 'ow 'e can play, that 
man!" He made a suave, swelling gesture with his hands 
and arms and heaved up his great bulk gracefully. " 'Ow *e 
can play! 'Ow 'e can play! 

"He is Andy Gordon!" I exclaimed. "What is he? A 
weaver?" 

''Comment?'' 

"A weaver? Makes doth — like this?" I held up the 
comer of the tablespread. 

^'Corpo, no!" ejaculated the astonished Pigalle. "Handy 
ees violinist-a." 
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O. HENRY 

(1862-1910) 

O. Henry's real name was William Sydney Porter. His life 
was interesting and varied. He was a cowboy on a western 
ranch, lassoing cattle, shooting accurately from the saddle, 
and managing unruly horses. He then became an occasional 
derk in a drug store, bookkeeper for a real estate firm, draughts- 
man for a land office, paying and receiving teller in a bank, 
member of a military company, singer in the choirs of the Pres- 
b)rterian. Baptist and Episcopsd churches, actor in private theatri- 
cals, editor of a humorous paper, serenader and cartoonist. De- 
spite these varied interests he foxmd time to write. His aim 
never wavered and he toiled hard to write well. 

His thirst for knowledge was unquenchable. Webster's 
"Unabridged" was a constant companion. He read history, 
fiction, biography, science and magazines of all types with intense 
interest, pouring his information into the mill of his romantic 
imagination. 

The title of one of his books, "The Four Milhon," is the key 
to O. Henry's dominant interest. He enjoyed the panorama of 
Hfe that he saw in Bohemian cafes and liked to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of shop-girls to study their manner of living. Not 
the eUte of society was his hero, for he found the heroic in the 
commonplace struggle for existence as it manifested itself in the 
cabby, the poUc^nan, the burglar, the hobo, the Bowery tough. 

The qualities that mark his work are as imiversal as human 
nature. "Life," he says, "is made up of sobs, sniffles, and 
smiles, with sniffles predominating." Local color plays an 
insignificant part in the development of his stories, yet his New 
York stories are conceded to be his best. "People say I know 
New York well," said O. Henry. "Just change Twenty-Third 
Street in one of my New York stories to Main Street, rub out 
the Flatiron Building and put in the Town HaU, then the story 
will fit just as truly elsewhere. At least, I hope this is the case 
with what I write." 

O. Henry's method of writing, as he himself describes it, is 
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simple. "Rule I of story-writing is to write stories that please 
yourself. There is no Rule II. In writing, forget the public. 
I get a story thoroughly in mind before I sit down at a table.^' 

He was practically unknown in 1903, owing to the critics' 
censure of his slangy style and careless sentence structure; but 
the immensity of the human appeal and the xmexpectedness 
of his conclusions have made him the most widely read short 
story writer in America. 



THE GIFT OF THE MAGI.* 

One dollar and eighty-seven cents. That wa.§ all. And 
sixty cents of it was in pennies. Pennies saved one and 
two at a time by bulldozing the grocer and che vegetable 
man and the butcher until one'3 cheeks burned with the 
silent imputation of parsimony that such close dealing 
implied. Three times Delia counted it. One dollar and 
eighty-seven cents. And the next day would be Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but flop down on the 
shabby little couch and howl. So Delia did it. Which 
instigates the moral reflection that life is made up of sobs, 
sniffles, and smiles, with sniffles predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually subsiding 
from the first stage to the second, take a look at the home. 
A furnished flat at $8 per week. It did not exactly beggar 
description, but it certainly had that word on the lookout 
for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which no 
letter would go, and an electric button from which no mortal 
finger could coax a ring. Also appertaining thereimto was a 
card bearing tho name, **Mr. James DiUingham' Yoimg." 

The "DiUingham^* had been flimg to the breeze during 
a former period of prosperity when its possessor was being 
paid $30 per week. Now, when the income was shrunk 
to $20, the letters of "Dillingham" looked blurred, as 
though they were thinking seriously of contracting to a 

* From "The Four Million." Reprinted by special arrangement with 
Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers of O. Henry's Works. 
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modest and unassuming D. But whenever Mr. James 
Dillingham Yoimg came home and reached his flat above 
he was called "Jim' and greatly hugged by Mrs. James 
Dillingham Young, already introduced to you as Delia. 
Which is all very good. 

Delia finished her cry and attended her cheeks with the 
powder rag.. She stood by the window and looked out 
dully at a gray cat walking a gray fence in a gray backyard. 
To-morrow would be Christmas Day, and she had only 
$1.87 with which to buy Jim a present. She had been 
saving every penny she could for months, with this result. 
Twenty dollars a week doesnt go far. Expenses had 
been greater than she had calculated. They always are. 
Only $1.87 to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many 
a happy hour she had spent planning for something nice 
for him. Something fine and rare and sterling — some- 
thing just a Httle bit near to being worthy of the honor 
of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier glass between the windows of the room. 
Perhaps you have seen a pier glass in an $8 flat. A very 
thin and very agile person may, by observing his reflection 
in a rapid sequence of longitudinal strips, obtain a fairly 
accurate conception of his looks. Delia, being slender, 
had mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood before 
the glass. Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but her face 
had lost its color within twenty seconds. Rapidly she 
pulled down her hair and let it faU to its full lengtii. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James Dilling- 
ham Youngs in which they both took a mighty pride. One 
was Jim's gold watch that had been his fatiier's and his 
grandfather's. The other was Delia's hair. Had the Queen 
of Sheba lived in the flat across the airshaft, Delia would 
have let her hair hang out of the window some day to dry 
Just to depreciate Her Majesty s jewels and gifts. Had 
King Solomon been the janitor, with all his treasures piled 
up in the basement, Jim would have pulled out his watch 
every time he passed, just to see him pluck at his beard 
from envy. 
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So now Delia's beautiful hair fell about her, rippling and 
shining like a cascade of brown waters. It reached below 
her knee and made itself almost a garment for her. And 
then she did it up again nervously and quickly. Once 
she faltered for a minute and stood still while a tear or two 
splashed on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old brown hat. 
With a whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle still 
in her eyes, she fluttered out the door and down the stairs 
to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: "Mme. Sbfronie. Hair 
Goods of All Kinds." One flight up Delia ran, and collected 
herself, panting. Madame, large, too white, chilly, hardly 
looked the "Sofronie.'' 

"Will you buy my hair?" asked Delia. 

"I buy hair," said Madame. "Take yer hat off and 
let's have a sight at the looks of it." 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

"Twenty dollars," said Madame, lifting the mass with 
a practiced hand. 

"Give it to me quick," said Delia. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. 
Forget the hashed metaphor. She was ransacking tie 
stores for Jim^s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for Jim 
and no one else. There was no other like it in any of the 
stores, and she had turned all of them inside out. It was 
a platinum fob chain, simple and chaste in design, properly 
proclaiming its value by substance alone and not by mere- 
tricious ornamentation — as aU good things should do. It 
was even worthy of The Watch. As soon as she saw it 
she knew that it must be Jim's. It was like him. Quietness 
and value — the description applied to both. Twenty one 
dollars they took from her for it, and she hurried home with 
the eighty-seven cents. With that chain on his watch Jim 
might be properly anxious about the time in any company. 
Grand as the watch was, he sometimes looked at it on the 
sly on account of the old leather strap he used in place of a 
chain. 
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When Delia reached home her intoxication gave way a 
little to prudence and reason. She got out her curling 
irons and lighted the gas and went to work repairing the 
ravages made by generosity Added to love. Which is 
always a tremendous task, dear friends — a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with tiny, 
close-lying curls that made her look wonderfully like a 
truant sdioolboy. She looked at her reflection in the 
mirror, long, carefully, and critically. 

"If Jim doesn't kill me," she said to herself, "before he 
takes a second look at me, he'll say I look like a Coney 
Island chorus girl. But what could I do — oh! what 
could I do with a dollar and eighty seven cents!' ' 

At seven o'clock the coffee was made and the frying-pan 
was on the back of the stove hot and ready to cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Delia doubled the fob chain in her 
hand and sat on the comer of the table near the door that 
he always entered. Then she heard his step on the stair 
away down on the first flight, and she turned white for 
just a moment. She had a habit of saying little silent 
prayers about the simplest everyday things, and now she 
whispered: "Please, God, make him think I am still pretty." 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He 
looked thin and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only 
twenty-two — and to be burdened with a family! He 
needed a new overcoat and he was without gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a setter 
at the scent of quail. His eyes were fixed upon Delia, and 
there was an expression in them that she could not read, 
and it terrified her. It was not anger, nor surprise, nor 
disapproval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments that she 
had been prepared for. He simply stared at her fixedly 
with that peculiar expression on his face. 

Delia wriggled off the table and went for him. 

"Jim, darling,' she cried, "don't look at me that way. 
I had my hair cut off and sold it because I couldn't live 
through Christmas without giving you a present. It'll 
grow out again — you won't mind, will you? I just had to 
do it, My hair grpws awfully fast. Say 'Merry Christ 
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mas/ Jim, and let's be happy. You don't know what a 
nice — what a beautiful, nice gift I ve got for you." 

"YouVe cut off your hair?'* asked Jim laboriously, ai 
if he had not arrived at that patent fact yet, even after 
the hardest mental labor. 

"Cut it off and sold it," said Delia. "Don't you like me 
just as well, anyhow? I'm me without my hair, ain't I?" 

Jim looked about the room ciuriously. 

"You say your hair is gone?" he said, with an air almost 
of idiocy. 

"You needn't look for it," said Delia. "It's sold, I 
tell you — sold and gone, too. It's Christmas EVe, boy. 
Be good to me, for it went for you. Maybe the hairs of 
my head were mmibered," she went on with a sudden 
serious sweetness, "but nobody could ever count my love 
for you. Shall I put the chops on, Jim?" 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He 
enfolded his Delia. For ten seconds let us regard with 
discreet scrutiny some inconsequential object in the other 
direction. Eight dollars a week or a million a year — what 
is the difference? A mathematician or a wit would give 
you the wrong answer. The magi brought valuable gifts, 
but that was not among them. This dark assertion will 
be lllimiinated later on. 

Jim drew a package irom his overcoat pocket and threw 
it upon the table. 

"Don't make any mistake, Dell," he said, "about me. 
I don't think there is anything in the way of a haircut or a 
shave or a shampoo that could make me like my girl any 
less. But if you'll unwrap that package you may see why 
you had me going a while at first." 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. 
And then an ecstatic scream of joy; and then, alas! a 
quick feminine change to hysterical tears and wails, ne- 
cessitating tlie immediate employment of all the comfort- 
ing powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs — the set of combs, side and 
back, that Delia had worshiped for long in a Broadway 
window. Beautiful combs, pure tortoise shell, with jeweled 
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rims — just the shade to wear in the beautiful vanished hair. 
They were expensive combs, she knew, and her heart had 
simply craved and yearned over them without the least 
hope of possession. And now, they were hers, but the tresses 
that should have adorned the coveted adornments were 
gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length she 
was able to look up with dim eyes and a smile and say: " My 
hair grows so fast, Jim!" 

And then Delia leaped up like a little singed cat and 
cried, "Oh, oh!" 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She held it 
out to him eagerly upon her open palm. The dull precious 
metal seemed to flash with a reflection of her bright and 
ardent spirit. 

"Isn't it a dandy, Jim? I himted all over town to find 
it. You'll have to look at the time a hundred times a day 
now. Give me your watch. I want to see how it lookk 
on it." 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch 
and put his hands under the back of his head and smiled. 

"Dell," said he, "let's put ovir Christmas presents away 
and keep 'em a while. They're too nice to use just at pres 
ent. I sold the watch to get the money to buy your combs. 
And now suppose you put the chops on." 

The magi, as you know, were wise men — wonderfully 
wise men — who brought gifts to the Babe in the manger. 
They invented the art of giving Christmas presents. Being 
wise, their gifts were no doubt wise ones, possibly bearing 
the privilege of exchange in case of duplication. And 
here I have lamely related to you the uneventful chronicle 
of two foolish children in a flat who most unwisely sacrificed 
for each other the greatest treasures of their house. But 
in a last word to the wise of these days let it be said that of 
all who give gifts these two were the wisest. Of all who 
give and receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Every- 
where they are the wisest. They are the magi. 
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A LEAF IN THE STORM 

OUIDA 

(1839-1908) 

As a child, Louise de la Ram6e could not pronounce her name 
distinctly, so she called herself Ouida, the name by which she 
has been known to the reading public since her first stories were 
published. She was a natural story-teller, investing all her ma- 
terial with a glamour and brilliancy that made Stevenson once 
write from Samoa: "We had great fun and wrote a Ouida novel 
on our life here, in which every author had to describe himself 
in the Ouida glamour." Despite this glamour, she possessed great 
dramatic power. Her pages were never dull. They pulsated 
with hfe and emotion from the first page to the last. It has been 
said that the ingredients of most of her stories are mystery, dis- 
appearance, and conspiracy — the three words that might char- 
acterize a popular novel of to-day. These, however, are not the 
instruments of her most successful efforts. They depend upon 
character, atmospheric values, delicacy of feeling, a vivid imagina- 
tion, and a power of picturesque description that expresses itself 
in a riot of highly colored words. 

She achieved a wide popularity because she wrote for a public 
that applauded the highly colored and the high flown. A more 
vital reason for her popularity was given in her essay, " Unwritten 
Literary Laws": "To the writer, as to the reader of a story, 
it should seem absolutely true." With Ouida, as w th Maupassant 
and Bunner, our chief delight lies in our consciousness of her per- 
sonal presence and the sense of her personal Belief in her own 
creations; yet few persons knew her as a human being. She even 
courted isolation. Like Miss Havisham in " Great Expectations," 
she "took to seclusion," as a result of an imfortimate love affair. 

She passionately loved dogs; she passionately hated wrong. 
She was a social reformer, advocating peace and justice to the 
peasants. She detested the brutalities of war. "A Leaf in 
the .Storm" is a human docmnent that acquaints us with the 
heavy sorrows, deep auctions and heartrending scenes caused 
by war. 

Ouida's works were more popular in the United States than 
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in England, her native country. Her popularity occurred before 
the days of international copyright, therefore she received little 
or nothing for her American sales. She spent most of her life in 
Italy, where she died in abject poverty, mourned by a faithful ser- 
vant and a number of dogs that shared her penury. 



A LEAF IN THE STORM 

The Berceau de Dieu was a little village in the valley of 
the Seine. 

As a lark drops its nest amongst the grasses, so*a few 
peasant people had dropped their little farms and cottages 
amidst the great green woods on the winding river. It was 
a pretty place, with one steep, stony street, shady with 
poplars and with elms; quaint houses, about whose thatch 
a cloud of white and gray pigeons fluttered all day long; a 
little aged chapel with a conical red roof; and great barns 
covered with ivy and thick creepers, red and purple, and 
lichens that were yellow in the sun. 

All around it there were the broad, flowering meadows, 
with the sleek cattle of Normandy fattening in them, and 
the sweet dim forests where the young men and maidens 
went on every holy-day and feast-day in the summer-time 
to seek for wood-anemones, and lilies of the pools, and the 
wild campanula, and the fresh dog-rose, and all the boughs 
and grasses that made their house-doors like garden bowers, 
and seemed to take the cushat's note and the linnet's song 
into their little temple of God. 

The Berceau de Dieu was very old indeed. 

Men said that the hamlet had been there in the day of 
the Virgin of Orleans; and a stone cross of the twelfth 
century still stood by the great pond of water at the bottom 
of the street, under the diestnut-tree, where the villagers 
gathered to gossip at sunset when their work was done. 

It had no city near it, and no town nearer than four 
leagues. It was in the green core of a pastoral district, 
thickly wooded and intersected with orchards. Its produce 
of wheat, and oats, and cheese, and fruit, and eggs, was more 
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than sufficient for its simple prosperity. Its people were 
hardy, kindly, laborious, happy; living round the little gray 
chapel in amity and good-fellowship. 

Nothing troubled it. War and rumors of war, revolutions 
and counter-revolutions, empires and insurrections, military 
and political questions — these all were for it things un- 
known and imheard of — mighty winds that arose and blew 
and swept the lands around it, but never came near enough to 
harm it, lying there, as it did, in its loneliness like any lark's 
nest. 

Even in the great days of the Revolution it had been quiet. 
It haci had a lord whom it loved in the old castle on the hill 
at whose feet it nestled: it had never tried to harm him, 
and it had wept bitterly when he had fallen at Jemappes, 
and left no heir, and the chateau had crumbled into ivy- 
hung ruins. 

The thunder-heats of that dread time had scarcely scorched 
it. It had seen a few of its best youth march away to the 
chant of the "Marseillaise" to fight on the plains of Cham- 
pagne; and it had been visited by some patriots in bonnets 
rouges and soldiers in blue uniforms, who had given it tri- 
colored cockades and bade it wear them in the holy name of 
the RepubUc one and indivisible. But it had not known 
what these meant, and its harvests had been reaped with- 
out the sound of a shot in its fields or any gleam of steel by 
its innocent hearths; so that the terrors and the tidings 
of those nobJe and ghastly years had left no impress on its 
generations. 

Reine Allix, indeed, the oldest woman amongst them all, 
numbering more than ninety years, remembered when she 
was a child hearing her father and his neighbors talk, in low, 
awestricken tones, one bitter wintry night, of how a king 
had been slain to save the people; and she remembered like- 
wise — remembered it well, because it had been her be- 
trothal-night and the sixteenth birthday of her Ufe — how a 
horseman had flashed through the startled street like a 
ccomet, and had called aloud, in a voice of fire, "Gloirel 
gloire! gloire! — Marengo! Marengo! Marengo!" And 
how the village had dimly understood that something mar- 
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velous for France had happened afar off, and how her 
brothers, and her cousins, and her betrothed, and she with 
them, had all gone up to the high slope over the river, and 
had piled up a great pyramid of pine-wood and straw and 
dried mosses, and had set flame to it, till it had glowed in 
scarlet triumph all through that wondrous night of the sultry 
simmier of victory. 

These and the hke memories she would sometimes relate 
to the children at evening, when they gathered round her 
begging for a story. 

Otherwise, no memories of the Revolution or the Empire 
disturbed the tranquilUty of the Berceau; and even she, 
after she had told them, would add: 

"I am not sure now what Marengo was. A battle, no 
doubt, but I am not sure where nor why. But we heard 
later that Uttle Claudis, my aimt's youngest bom, a volim- 
teer, not nineteen, died at it. If we had known, we should 
not have gone up and lit the bonfire." 

This woman, who had been bom in that time of famine 
and flame, was the happiest creature in the whole hamlet 
of the Berceau. 

"I am old; I am very old," she would say, looking up 
from her spinning-wheel in her house-door, and shading 
her eyes from the sun, "very old — ninety-two last summer. 
But when one has a roof over one's head, and a pot of soup 
always, and a grandson like mine, and when one has lived 
all one's life in the Berceau de Dieu, then it is well to be 
so old. Ah, yes, my little ones — yes, though you doubt it, 
you little birds that have just tried your wings — it is 
well to be so old. One has time to think, and thank the 
good God, which one never seemed to have a minute to do 
in that work, work, work, when one was young." 

Reine Allix was a tall and strong woman, very withered, 
and very bent, and very brown, yet with sweet, dark, flash- 
ing eyes that had still light in them, and a face that was still 
noble, though nearly a century had bronzed it with its 
harvest suns and blown on it with its winter winds. 

She wore always the same garb of homely dark-blue serge 
always the same tall white headgear, always the same r^^ 
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silver ear-rings, that had been at once an heirloom and a 
nuptial gift. She was always shod in her wooden sabots, 
and she always walked abroad with her staff of ash. 

She had been bom in the Berceau de Dieu; had lived 
there and wedded there; had toiled there all her life, and 
nevpr left it for a greater distance than a league or a longer 
time than a day. 

She loved it with an intense love: the world beyond it 
was nothing to her: she scarcely believed in it as existing. 
She could neither read nor write. She told the truth, reared 
her offspring in honesty, and praised God always — had 
praised Him when starving in a bitter winter after her 
husband's death, when there had been no field-work, and 
she had had five children to feed and clothe; and still praised 
Him now that her sons were all dead before her, and all she 
had living of her blood was her grandson Bemadou. 

Her life had been a hard one. 

Her parents had been hideously poor. Her marriage had 
scarcely bettered her condition. She had labored in the 
fields always, hoeing and weeding, and reaping, and carry- 
ing wood, and driving mules, and continually rising with the 
first streak of the daybreak. She had known fever and 
famine, and all manner of earthly ills. But now in her old 
age she had peace. 

Two of her dead sons, who had sought their fortimes in the 
other hemisphere, hadleft her a little money, and she had a 
little cottage and a plot of groimd, and a pig, and a small 
orchard. She was well-to-do, and could leave it all to 
Bemadou; and for ten years she had been happy, perfectly 
happy, in the coolness and the sweetness and the old familiar 
ways and habits of the Berceau. 

Bernadou was very good to her. 

The lad, as she called him, was five-and-twenty years old, 
tall and straight and clean-limbed, with the blue eyes of the 
North, and a gentle, frank face. He worked early and late 
in the plot of ground that gave him his livelihood. He 
lived with his grandmother, and tended her with a gracious 
pourtesy and veneration that never altered. He was not 
how^ wise; he also could neither read nor write; he believed 
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in his priest and his homestead, and loved the ground that 
he had trodden ever since his first steps from the cradle 
had been guided by Reine AUix. 

He had never been drawn tor the conscription because 
he was the only support of a woman of ninety; he, likewise, 
had never been half-a-dozen kilometres from his birthplace. 

When he was bidden to vote, and he asked what his vote 
of assent would pledge him to, they told him — 

"It will bind you to honor your grandnaother so long as 
she shall live, and to get up with the lark, and to go to mass 
every Svmday, and to be a loyal son to your country. Noth- 
ing more." 

And thereat he had smiled and straightened his stalwart 
frame, and gone right wilUngly to the voting-urn. 

He was very stupid in tfiese things; and Reine Allix, 
though clear-headed and shrewd, was hardly more learned 
in them than he. 

"Look you," she said to him oftentimes, "in my baby- 
hood there was the old white flag upon the Chateau. Well, 
they pulled that down and put up a red one. That toppled 
and fell, and there was one of three colors. Then somebody 
with a knot of white lilies in his hand came one day and set 
up the old white one afresh; and before the day was done 
that was down again, and the tri-color again up where it is 
still. Now some I know fretted themselves greatly because 
of all these changes of the flags, but as for me, I could not 
see that any one of them mattered: bread was just as dear, 
and sleep was just as sweet, whichever of the three was 
uppermost." ' 

Bemadou, who had never known but the flag of three 
colors, believed her, as indeed, he believed every word 
that those kindly and resolute old lips ever uttered to him. 

He had never been in a city, and only once, on the day 
of his first communion, in the town four leagues away. He 
knew nothing more than this simple, cleanly, honest life 
that he led. With what men did outside his little world of 
meadowland and woodland he had no care nor any concern 

Once a man had come through the village of the Berc^g 
a traveling hawker of cheap prints — a man with a^^j.^ 
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eye and a restless brain — who told Bemadou that he was a 
downtrodden slave, a clod, a beast like a mule, who fetched 
and carried that the rich might fatten — a dolt, an idiot, 
who cared nothing for the rights of man and the wrongs of 
the poor. 

Bemadou had listened with a perplexed face: then, with 
a smile, that had cleared it like sunlight, he had answered 
in his coimtry dialect. 

"I do not know of what you speak. Rights? Wrongs? 
I cannot tell. But I have never owed a sou; I have never 
told a lie; I am strong enough to hold my own with any man 
that flouts me; and I am content where I am. That is 
enough for me." 

The peddler had called him a poor-spirited beast of burden, 
but had said so out of i»ach of his arm, and by night, had 
slimk away from the Berceau de Dieu, and had been no 
more seen there to vex the quiet contentment of its peaceful 
and peace-loving ways. 

At night, indeed, sometimes, the little wine-shop of the 
viDage woiild be frequented by some half-dozen of the 
peasant proprietors of the place, who talked Commimism after 
their manner, not a very clear one, in excited tones and 
with the feverish glances of conspirators. But it meant 
little, and came to less. 

The weather and the price of wheat were dearer matters 
to them; and in the end they usually drank their red wine 
in amity, and went up the village street arm in arm, singing 
patriotic songs until their angry wives flung open their lat- 
tices and thrust their white headgear out into the moonUght, 
and called to them shrewishly to get to bed and not make 
fools of themselves in that fashion; which usually silenced 
and sobered them all instantly; so that the revolutions of 
the Berceau de Dieu, if not quenched in a wine-pot, were 
always smothered in a nightcap, and never, by any chance, 
distiurbed its repose. 

But of these noisy patriots, Bemadou was never one. 
He had the instinctive conservatism of the French peasant, 
grckich is in such direct and tough antagonism with the 
howrish Socialism of the French artisan. 
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His love was for the soil -«- a deep-rooted love as the oaks 
that grew in it. Of Paris he had a dim, vague dread, as of 
a superb beast continually draining and devouring. Of all 
forms of government he was alike ignorant. So long as he 
tilled his little angle of land in peace, so long as the sun 
ripened his fruits and com, so long as famine was away from 
his door and his neighbors dwelt in good-fellowship with 
him, so Jong he was happy, and cared not whether he was 
thus happy xmder a monarchy, an empire, or a republic. 

This wisdom, which the peddler called apathy and cursed, 
the young man had imbibed from Natiure and the teachings 
of Reine Allix. 

"Look at home and mind thy work," she had said always 
to him. "It is labor enough for a man to keep his own 
life dean and his own hands honest. Be not thou at any 
time as they are who are forever telling the good God how 
He might have made the world on a better plan, while the 
rats gnaw at their haystacks and the children cry over an 
empty platter." 

And he had taken heed to her words; so that in all the 
countryside there was not any lad truer, gentler, braver or 
more patient at labor than was Bernadou; and though some 
thought him mild even to foolishness, and meek even to 
stupidity, he was no fool; and he had a certain rough skill 
at music, and a rare gift at the culture of plants, that made 
his Httle home bright within in the winter-time with melody, 
and in the summer gay without as a king's parterre. 

At any rate, Reine Allix and he had been happy together 
for a quarter of a century under the old gray fliatch of the 
wayside cottage, where it stood at the foot of the village- 
street, with its great sycamores spread above it. Nor 
were they less happy when in mid- April, in the six-and- 
twentieth year of his age, Bernadou had come in with a 
bunch of primroses in his hand, and had bent down to her 
and saluted her with a respectful tenderness, and said, softly 
and a little shyly, "Gran 'mere, would it suit you if I were 
ever — to marry?" 

Reine Allix was silent a minute and more, cherishing the 
primroses and placing them in a Uttle brown cupful of water. 
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Then she looked at him steadily with her clear, dark eyes: 
"Who is it, my child?" 

He was always a child to her, this last-bom of the nmner- 
ous brood that had once dwelt with her under the spreading 
branches of the sycamores, and had now all perished off 
the face of the earth, leaving himself and her alone. 

Bemadou's eyes met hers frankly: 

"It isMargotDax: doesthatpleaseyou,Gran'mere,orno?" 

"It pleases me well," she said simply. But there was a 
little quiver about her firm-set mouth, and her aged head 
was bent over her primroses. She had foreseen it; she was 
glad of it; and yet, for the instant it was a pang to her. 

"I am very thankful," said Bemadou, with a flash of joy 
on his face. 

He was independent of his grandmother: he could make 
enough to marry upon by his daily toD, and he had a Uttle 
store of gold and silver in his bank in the thatch, put by 
for a rainy day; but he would have no more thought of 
going against her will than he would have thought of lifting 
his hand against her. In the primitive homesteads of the 
Berceau de Dieu, fihal reverence was still accounted the 
first of virtues, yet the simplest and the most imperative. 

"I wiU go see Margot this evening," said Reine Allix, 
after a little pause. "She is a good girl, and a brave, and 
of pure heart and fair name. You have chosen well, my 
grandson." 

Bemadou stooped his tall, fair, curly head, and she laid 
her hands on him and blessed him. 

That evening, as the sun set, Reine Allix kept her word, 
and went to the young maiden who had allured the eyes and 
heart of Bemadou. 

Margot was an orphan: she had not a penny to her dower; 
she had been brought up on charity, and she dwelt now in the 
family of the largest landowner of the place, a miller, with a 
nmnerous offspring, and several head of cattle, and many 
stretches of pasture and of orchard. 

Margot worked for a hard master, Uving, indeed, as one 
of the family, but sharply driven all day long at all manner 
of house-work and field-work. Reine Allix had kept her 
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glance on her, through some instinctive sense of the way that 
Bemadou's thoughts were turning, and she had seen mudi 
to praise, nothing to chide, in the young girl's modest, in- 
dustrious, cheerful, imcomplaining life. 

Margot was very pretty too, with the brown oval face, 
and the great black soft eyes, and the beautiful form of the 
southern blood that had nm in the veins of her father, who 
had been a sailor of Marseilles, whilst her mother had been 
a native of the Proven9al country. Altogether, Reine Allix 
knew that her beloved one could not have done better or 
more wisely, if choose at all he must. 

"Some people indeed," she said to herself as she climbed 
the street whose sharp-set flints had been trodden by her 
wooden shoes for m'nety years — "Some people would mourn 
and scold because there is no store of linen, no piece of silver 
plate, no little round sum in money with the poor child. 
But what does it matter? We have enough for three. It 
is wicked indeed for parents to live so that they leave their 
daughter portionless, but it is no fault of the child's. Let 
them say what they like, it is a reason the more that she 
should want a roof over her head and a husband to care 
for her good." 

So she climbed the steep way and th^ slanting road round 
the hill, and went in by the door of the mill-house, and 
found Margot busy in washing some spring lettuces and 
other green things in a bowl of bright water. 

Reine Allix, in the fashion of her coimtry and her breeding, 
was about to confer with the master and mistress ere saying 
a word to the girl, but there was that in Margot 's face and 
in her timid greeting that lured speech out of her. 

She looked long and keenly into the child's downcast 
countenance, then touched her with a tender smile: 

"Petite Margot, the birds told me a little secret to-day. 
Canst guess what it is? Say?" 

Margot colored and then grew pale. True, Bemadou 
had never really spoken to her, but still, when one is seven- 
teen, and has danced a few times widi the same person, 
and has plucked the leaves of a daisy away to learn one's 
fortune, spoken words are not very much wanted. 
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At sight of her the eyes of the old woman moistened and 
grew dimmer than age had made them. She smiled stil., 
but the smile had the sweetness of a blessing in it, and no 
longer the kindly banter of hiunor. 

"You love him, my little one?" she said, in a soft, hushed 
voice. 

"Ah, Mere Allix!" Margot could not say more. She 
covered her face with her hands, and turned to the wall, and 
wept with a passion of joy. 

Down in the Berceau there were gossips who would have 
said, with wise shakes of their heads, "Tut, tut! how easy 
it is to make believe in a little love when one is a serving- 
maid and has not a sou, nor a roof, not a friend in the world, 
and a comely youth well-to-do, is willing to marry us!" 

But Reine Allix knew better. She had not lived ninety 
years in the world not to be able to discern between true 
feeling and counterfeit. She was touched, and drew the 
trembling frame of Margot into her arms, and kissed her 
twice on the closed, blue-veined lids of her black eyes. 

" Make him happy, only make him happy," she murmured; 
"for I am very old, Margot, and he is alone, all alone." 

And the child crept to her, sobbing for very rapture that 
she, friendless, homeless, and penniless, should be thus elected 
for so fair a fate, and whispered through her tears, "I wiU." 

Reine Allix spoke in all form to the miller and his wife, 
and with as much earnestness in her demand as though 
she had been seeking the hand of rich Yacobe, the tavern- 
keeper's only daughter. The people assented: they had 
no pretext to oppose, and Reine Allix wrapped her cloak 
about her and descended the hill and the street just as the 
twilight closed in and the little Ughts began to glimmer 
through the lattices and the shutters and the green mantle 
of the boughs, whilst the red fires of the smithy forge glowed 
brightly in the gloom, and a white horse waited to be shod, 
with a boy in a blue blouse seated on its back and switching 
away with a branch of budding hazel the first gray gnats of 
the early year. 

"It is well done, it is well done," she said to herself, look- 
ing at the low rosy clouds, and the pale gold of the waning 
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sky. "A year or two, and I shall be in my grave. I shall 
leave him easier if I know he has some creature to care for 
him, and I shall be quiet in my coffin, knowing that his 
children's children will live on and on and on in the Berceau 
and sometimes perhaps think a little of me when the nights 
are long and they sit round the fire." 

She went in, out of the dewy air, into the little low, square 
room of her cottage, and went up to Bernadou and laid her 
hands on his shoulders. 

"Be it well with thee, my grandson, and with thy sons' 
sons after thee," she said solemnly. " Margot wDl be thy 
wife. May thy days and hers be long in thy birthplace!" 

A month later they were married. 

It was then May. 

The green nest of the Berceau seemed to overflow with the 
singing of birds and the blossoming of flowers. The corn- 
lands promised a rare harvest, and the apple orchards were 
wighed down with their red and white blossoms. The little 
brown streams in the woods brinmied over in the grass, and 
the air was full of a sweet mellow sunlight, a cool, fragrant 
breeze, a continual music of humming bees and soaring larks 
and mule-bells ringing on the roads, and childish laughter 
echoing from the fields. 

In this glad spring-time Bernadou and Margot were 
wedded, going with their friends one sunny morning up the 
winding hill-path to the little gray chapel whose walls were 
hidden in ivy, and whose sorrowful Christ looked down 
through the open porch across the blue and hazy width 
of the river. 

Georges, the baker, whose fiddle made merry melody at 
all the village dances, played before them tvmefully; little 
children with their hands fuU of wood-flowers, ran before 
them; their old blind poodle smelt its way faithfully by 
their footsteps; their priest led the way upward with the 
cross held erect against the light; Reine Allix walked be- 
side them, nearly as firmly as she had trodden the same road 
seventy years before in her own bridal hour; in the hollow 
below lay the Berceau de Dieu, with its red gables and its 
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thatched roofs hidden beneath leaves, and its peaceful pas- 
tures smiling under the serene blue skies of France. 

They were happy — ah Heaven, so happy! — and all 
their little world rejoiced with them. 

They came home, and their neighbors entered with them, 
and ate and drank, and gave them good wishes and gay songs; 
and the old priest blessed them with a father's tenderness 
upon their threshold; and the fiddle of Georges sent glad- 
dest dance-music flying through the open casements, across 
the road, up the hill, far away to the clouds and the river. 

At night, when the guests had departed, and all was quite 
still within and without, Reine Allix isat alone at her window 
in the roof, thinking of their future and of her past, and 
watching the stars come out, one by another, above the 
woods. From her lattice in the eaves she saw straight 
up the village street; saw the dweUings of her lifelong neigh- 
bors, the slopes of the rich fields, the gleam of the broad gray 
water, the whiteness of the crucifix against the darkened sky. 

She saw it all — all so familiar, with that intimate asso- 
ciation only possible to the peasant who has dwelt on one 
spot from birth to age. 

In that faint light, in those deep shadows, she could trace 
all the scene as though the brightness of the noon shone on 
it; it was all, in its homeliness and simplicity, intensely 
dear to lier. 

In the playtime of her childhood, in the courtship of her 
youth, in the joys and woes of her wifehood and widowhood, 
the bitter pains and sweet ecstasies of her maternity, the 
hunger and privation of struggling, desolate years, the con- 
tentment and serenity of old age — in all these her eyes had 
rested only on this small, quaint leafy street, with its dweU- 
ings close and low, like beehives in a garden, and its pasture- 
lands and comlands, wood-girt and waterfed, stretching 
as far as the sight could reach. 

Every inch of its soil, every turn of its paths, was hallowed 
to her with inniunerable memories; all her beloved dead 
were garnered there where the white Christ watched them; 
when her time should come, she thought, she would rest 
¥dth tbem nothing loth. 
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As she looked, the tears of thanksgiving rolled down her 
withered cheeks, and she bent her feeble ]imbs and knelt 
down in the moonlight, praising God that He had given her 
to live and die in this cherished home, and beseechjng Him 
for her children that they likewise might dwell in honesty, 
and with length of days abide beneath that roof. 

" God is good," she murmured, as she stretched herself 
to sleep beneath the eaves — " God is good. Maybe, when 
He takes me to Himself, if I be worthy, He will tell His 
holy saints to give me a little comer in His kingdom, 
that He shall fashion for me in the likeness of the 
Berceau." 

For it seemed to her that, than the Berceau, heaven itself 
could hold no sweeter or fairer nook of Paradise. 

The year rolled on, and the cottage under the sycamores 
was but the happier for its new inmate. 

Bernadou was serious of temper, though so gentle, and 
the arch gay hiunor of his young wife was like perpetual 
sunlight in the house. Margot, too, was so docile, so eager, 
so bright, and so imbued wifli devotional reverence for her 
husband and his home, that Reine Allix day by day blessed 
the fate that had brought to her this fatherless and penniless 
child. 

Bernadou himself spoke little: words were not in his way, 
but his blue, frank eyes shone with an unclouded radiance 
that never changed, and his voice, when he did speak,* had 
a mellow softness in it that made his slightest speech to the 
two women with him tender as a caress. 

"Thou art a happy woman, my sister," said the priest, 
who was well-nigh as old as herself. 

Reine Allix bowed her head and made the sign of the cross: 
"I am, praise be to God!" 

And being happy, she went to the hovel of poor Madelon 
Dreux, the cobbler's widow, and nursed her and her chil- 
dren through a malignant fever, sitting early and late, 
and leaving her own peaceful hearth for the desolate hut 
with the delirious ravings and heart-rending moans of the 
fever-stricken. 

"How ought one to dare to be happy if one is not of use?" 
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she used to say to those who sought to dissuade her from 
running such peril. 

Madelon Dreux and her family recovered, owing to her 
their lives, and she was happier than before, thinking of 
them when she sat on the settle before the wood-fire roasting 
chestnuts and spinning flax on the wheel, and ever and again 
watching the flame reflected on the fair head of Bemadou 
or in the dark, smiling eyes of Margot. 

Another spring passed and another year went by, and the 
little home under the sycamores was still no less honest 
in its labors or bright in its rest. 

It was one amongst a million of such homes in France, 
where a sunny temper made mirth with a meal of herbs, and 
fiUal love touched to poetry the prose of daily household tasks. 

A child was bom to Margot in the spring-time with the 
violets and dairies, and Reine Allix was proud of the fourth 
generation, and as she caressed the boy's healthy fair limbs, 
thought that God was indeed good to her, and tiat her race 
would live long in the place of her birth. 

The child resembled Bemadou, and had his clear and 
candid eyes. It soon leamed to know the voice of "Gran'- 
mere," and would turn from its young mother's bosom to 
stretch its arms to Reine Allix. It grew fait and strong, 
and all the ensuing winter passed its hours curled like a 
dormouse or playing like a puppy at her feet in the chimney 
comer. 

Another spring and summer came, and the boy was more 
than a year old, with curls of gold, and cheeks like apples, 
and a mouth that always smiled. He could talk a little, 
and tumbled like a young rabbit amongst the flowering 
grasses. 

Reine Allix watched him, and her eyes filled. 

"God is too good," she thought. She feared that she 
should scarce be so willing to go to her last sleep imder the 
trees on the hillside as she had used to be. She could not 
help a desire to see this child, this second Bemadou, grow 
up to youth and manhood; and of this she knew it was vnld 
to dream. 

It was ripe midsununer. < I 
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The fields were all russet and amber with an abundance of 
com. The little gardens had seldom yielded so rich a 
produce. The cattle and the flocks were in excellent 
health. 

There had never been a season of greater promise and 
prosperity, for the little trafl&c that the village and its farm 
drove in sending milk and sheep and vegetable wealth to 
that great city which was to it as a dim, wonderful, mystic 
name without meaning. 

One evening in this gracious and golden time the people 
sat out as usual when the day was done, talking from door 
to door, the old women knitting or spinning, the yoimger 
ones mending their husbands' or brothers' blouses or the 
little blue shirts of their infants, the children playing with 
the dogs on the sward that edged the stones of the street, 
and above all, the great, calm heavens and the glow of the 
sun that had set. 

Reine Allix, like the others, sat before the door, for once 
doing nothing, but with folded hands and bended head 
dreamily takmg pleasure in the coolness that had come with 
evening, and the smell of the limes that were in blossom, and 
the blithe chatter of Margot with the neighbors. 

Bernadou was close beside them, watering and weeding 
those flowers that were at once his pride and his recreation, 
noiaking the face of his dwelling bright and the air around 
it full of fragrance. 

The little street was quiet in the evening light, only the 
laughter of the children and the gay gossip of their 
mothers breaking the pleasant stillness: it had been thus 
at evening with the Berceau centuries before their time — 
they thought that it would thus likewise be when centuries 
should have seen the youngest-born there travel to his 
grave. 

Suddenly there came along the road between the trees 
an old man and a mule: it was Mathxuin the miller, who 
had been that day to a little town four leagues off, which 
was the trade-mart and the corn-exchange of the district. 
He paused before the cottage of Reine Allix; he was dusty, 
travel-stained and sad. Margot ceased laughing among 
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her flowers as she saw her old master. None of them knew 
why, yet the sight of him made the air seem cold and the 
night seem near. 

"There is terrible news," he said, drawing a sheet of 
printed words from his coat-pocket — "terrible news! 
We are to go to war." 

"War!" The whole village clustered round him. They 
had heard of war, far-off wars in Africa and Mexico, and 
some of their sons had been taken off, like young wheat 
mown before its tima; but it still remained to them a thing 
remote, impersonal, inconceivable, with which they had 
nothing to do, nor ever would have anything. 

"R^!" said the old man, stretching out his sheet. The 
only one there who could do so, Picot the taitor, took it and 
spelled the news out to their wondering ears. 

It was the declaration of France against Prussia. 

There arose a great wail from the mothers whose sons 
were conscripts. 

The rest asked in trembling, "\W11 it touch us?" 

"Us!" echoed Picot the tailor, in contempt. "How should 
it touch us? Our braves will be in Berlin with another 
fortnight. The paper says so." 

The people were silent: they were not sure what he meant 
by Berlin, and they were afraid to ask. 

"My boy! my boy!" wailed one woman, smiting her 
breast. Her son was in the army. 

"Marengo!" murmured Reine Allix, thinking of that 
far-off time in her dim youth when the horseman had flown 
through the dusky street and the bonfire blazed on the highest 
hill above the river. 

"Bread will be dear," muttered Mathurin the miller, going 
onward with his foot-weary mule. 

Bernadou stood silent, with his roses dry and thirsty 
round him. 

"Why art thou sad?" whispered Margot, with wistful 
eyes. "Thou art exempt from war-service, my love." 

Bernadou shook his head. 

"The poor will suffer somehow," was all he answered. 

Yet to him, as to all in the Berceau, the news was not vexy 
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terrible, because it was so vague and distant — an evil so far 
oflF and shapeless. 

Picot the tailor, who alone could read, ran from house to 
house, from group to group, breathless, gay and triumphant, 
telling them all that in two weeks more their brethren would 
sup in the king's paJace at Berlin; and the people believed 
and laughed and chattered, and, standing outside their 
doors in the cool nights, thought that some good had come 
to them and theirs. 

Only Reine Allix looked up the hill above the river, and 
murmured, "When we lit the bonfire there, Claudis lay 
dead." 

And Bernadou, standing musing amongst his roses, said 
with a smile that was very grave, " Margot, see here! When 
Picot shouted, "a Berlin!' he trod on my Gloire de Dijon 
rose and killed it." 

The sultry beats and cloudless nights of the wondrous and 
awfvd summer of the year eighteen himdred and seventy 
passed by, and to the Berceau de Dieu it was a summer of fair 
promise and noble harvest, and never had the land brought 
forth in richer profusion for man and beast. 

Some of the yoimgest and ablest-bodied laborers were 
indeed drawn away to join those swift trains that hurried 
thousands and tens of thousands to the frontier by the Rhine. 
But most of the male population were married, and were the 
fathers of young children, and the village was only moved 
to a thrill of love and of honest pride to fiunk how its young 
Louis and Jean and Andre and Valentin were gone full of 
high hope and high spirit, to come back, maybe — who could 
say not? — with epaulettes and ribbons of honor. 

Why they were gone they knew not very clearly, but their 
superiors afl&rmed that they were gone to make greater the 
greatness of France; and the folk of the Berceau believed it, 
having in a corner of their quiet hearts a certain vague, dor- 
mant, yet deep-rooted love, on which was written the name 
of their country. ^ 

News came slowly and seldom to the Berceau. 

Unless some one of the men rode his mule to the little 
town, which was but very rarely, or unless some peddler came 
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through the viUage with a news-sheet or so, m his pack, or 
rumors and tidings on his b'ps, nothing that was done be- 
yond its fields and woods came to it. And the truth of what 
it heard it had no means of measuring or sifting. 

It believed what it was told, without questiom'ng; and as 
it reaped the harvests in the rich, hot sun of August, its 
peasants labored cheerily in the simple and firm belief that 
mighty things were being done for them and theirs in the 
far eastern provinces by their great army, and that Louis 
and Jean and Andre and Valentin and the rest — though, 
indeed, no tidings had been heard of them — were safe and 
well and glorious somewhere, away where the sun rose, 
in the sacked palaces of the German king. 

Reine Allix alone of them was serious and sorrowful — she 
whose memories stretched back over the wide space of near a 
century. 

"Why art thou anxious, Gran'mere?" they said to her. 
"There is no cause. Our army is victorious everywhere 
and they say our lads will send us all the Prussians' com and 
cattle, so that the very beggars will have their stomachs full." 

But Reine Allix shook her head, sitting knitting in the sun: 

"My children, I remember the days of my youth. Our 
army was victorious then; at least they said so. Well, 
all I know is that little Claudis and the boys with him never 
came back; and as for bread, you could not get it for love 
or money, and the people lay dead of famine out on the 
public roads " 

"But that is so long ago, Gran'mere!" they urged- 

Reine Allix nodded. 

"Yes. It is long ago, my dears. But I do not think that 
things change very much." 

They were silent out of respect for her, but amongst 
themselves they said, "She is very old. Nothing is as it 
was in her time." 

One evem'ng, when the sun was setting red over the reapen 
fields, two riders on trembling and sinking horses went 
through the village, using whip and spur, and scarcely drew 
rein as they shouted to the cottagers to know whether they 
had seen go by a man nmning for his life. 
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The people replied that they had seen nothing of the kind, 
and the horsemen pressed on, jamming their spurs into their 
poor beasts' steaming flanks. 

"If you see him, catch and hang him," they shouted as 
they scoured away; "he is a Prussian spy!" 

"A Prussian!" the villagers echoed with a stupid stare — 
"a Prussian in France!" 

One of the riders looked over his shoulders for a moment: 

"You fools! do you not know? We are beaten — beaten 
everywhere — and the Prussian pigs march on Paris." 

The spy was not seen in the Berceau, but the news brought 
by his pursuers scared sleep from the eyes of every grown 
man that night in the little village. 

"It is the accursed Empire!" screamed the patriots of 
the wine-shop. 

But the rest of the people were too terrified and down- 
stricken to take heed of empires or patriots: they only 
thought of Louis and Jean and Andre and Valentin; and 
they collected round Reine Allix, who said to them, "My 
children, for the love of money all our fairest fruits and 
flowers — yea, even to the best blossoms of our maiden- 
hood — were sent to be bought and sold in Paris. We 
sinned therein, and this is the will of God." 
, This was all for a time that they heard. 

It was a place lowly and obscure enough to be left in 
peace. The law pounced down on it once or twice and car- 
ried off a few more of its men for army service, and arms 
were sent to it from its neighboring towns, and an old soldier 
of the First Empire tried to instruct its remaining sons in 
their use. But he had no apt pupil except Bemadou, who 
soon learned to handle a musket with skill and with pre- 
cision, and who carried his straight form gallantly and well, 
though his words were seldom heard and his eyes were always 
sad. 

"You will not be called till the last, Bemadou," said the 
old soldier: "you are married, and maintain your grandam 
and wife and child. But a strong, muscular, well-built 
youth like you should not wait to be called — you should 
volunteer to serve France." 
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"I will serve France when my time comes," said Ber- 
nadou, simply, in answer. But he wovild not leave his 
fields barren, and his orchard uncared for, and his wife to 
sicken and starve, and his grandmother to perish alone in 
her ninety-third year. They jeered and flouted and up- 
braided him, those patriots who screamed against the fallen 
Empire in the wine-shop, but he looked them straight in the 
eyes, and held his peace, and did his daily work. 

"If he be called, he will not be found wanting," said Reine 
Allix^ who knew him better than did even the young wife 
whom he loved. 

Bemadou climg to his home with a dogged devotion. 

He would not go from it to fight unless compelled, but for 
it he would have fought like a lion. His feeling for his 
country was a feeling for only an indefinite, shadowy exist- 
ence that was not clear to him: he could not love a land that 
he had never seen, a capital that was only to him as an 
empty name; nor could he comprehend the danger that his 
nation ran, nor could he desire to go forth and spend his 
life-blood in defence of things unknown to him. He was 
only a peasant, and he could not read nor greatly under- 
. stand. 

But affection for his birthplace was a passion with him — 
mute indeed, but deep-seated as an oak. For his birthplace 
he would have struggled as a man can only struggle when 
supreme love as well as duty nerves his arm. Neither he 
nor Reine AUix could see that a man's duty might lie from 
home; but in that home both were alike ready to dare any- 
thing and to suffer everything. 

It was a narrow form of patriotism, yet it had nobleness, 
endurance, and patience in it: in song it has been oftentimes 
deified as heroism, but in modem philosophy it is derided, 
and in modern warfare it is punished as the blackest crime. 

So Berhadou tarried in his cottage till he should be called, 
keeping watch by night over the safety of his village, and 
by day doing all he could to aid the deserted wives and 
mothers of the place by the tilling of their ground for them 
and the tending of such poor cattle as were left in their 
desolate fields. 
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He and Margot and Reine Allix, between them, fed many 
mouths that would otherwise have been dosed in death by 
famine, and denied themselves all except the barest and 
most meagre subsistence, that they might give away the 
little they possessed. 

And all this while the war went on, but seemed far from 
them, so seldom did any tidings of it pierce the seclusion 
in which they dwelt. By and by, as the autimm went on, 
they learned a little more. 

Fugitives coming to the smithy for a horse's shoe; women 
fleeing to their old village homes from their base, gay life 
in the city; mandates from the government of defence sent 
to every hamlet in the country; stray news-sheets brought 
in by carriers, or hawkers, and hucksters — all these by 
degrees told them of the peril of their country — vaguely, 
indeed, and seldom truthfully, but so that by mutilated 
rumors they came at last to know the awful facts of the fate 
of Sedan, the fall of the Empire, the siege of Paris. 

It did not alter their daily lives; it was still too far off, 
and too impalpable. But a foreboding, a dread, an unspeak- 
able woQ settled down on them. 

Alreadr their lands and cattle had been harassed to yield 
provision for the army and large towns; already their best 
horses had been taken for the siege-trains and the forage- 
wagons; already their ploughshares were perforce idle, and 
their children cried because of the scarcity of nourishment; 
already the iron of war had entered into their souls. 

The little street at evening was mournful and very silent: 
the few who talked spoke in whispers, lest a spy should hear 
them, and the young ones had no strength to play: they 
wanted food. 

» "It is as it .was in my youth," said Reine Allix, eating her 

piece of black bread and putting aside the better food pre- 

4 pared for her, that she might save it, unseen, for "the child.'* 

It was horrible to her and to all of them to live in that 
continual terror of an unknown foe — that perpetual expecta- 
tion of some ghastly, shapeless misery. 

They were quiet — so quiet! — but by all they heard they 
knew fiiat any night, as they went to their beds, the thunder 
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of cannon might awaken them; any morning, as they looked 
on their beloved fields, they knew that at sunset the flames 
of war might have devoured them. 

They knew so little, too; all they were told was so in- 
definite and garbled that sometimes they thought the whole 
was some horrid dream — thought so, at least, until they- 
looked at their empty stables, their untiUed land, their chil- 
dren who cried from himger, their mothers who wept for 
the conscripts. 

But as yet it was not so very much worse than it had been 
in times of bad harvest and of dire distress; and the storm 
which raged over the land had as yet spared this little green 
nest among the woods on the Seine. 

November came. , 

"It is a cold night, Bemadou; put on more wood," said 
Reine Allix. Fuel at least was plentiful in that district, and 
Bemadou obeyed. 

He sat at the table, working at a new chum for his wife; 
he had some skill at turnery and at invention in such mat- 
ters. The child slept soundly in its cradle by the hearth, 
smiling while it dreamed. Margot spun at her wheel. 
Reine Allix sat by the fire, seldom lifting her head fcom her 
long knitting-needles, except to cast a look on her grandson 
or at the sleeping child. The little wooden shutter of 
the house was closed. Some winter roses bloomed in a pot 
beneath the little crucifix. Bemadou's flute lay on a shelf: 
he had not had heart enough to play it since the news of the 
war had come. 

Suddenly a great sobbing cry rose without — the cry of 
many voices, all raised in woe together. 

Bemadou rose, took his musket in his hand, imdid bis 
door, and looked out. All the people were turned out into the 
street, and the women, loudly lamenting, beat their breasts 
and strained their children to their bosoms. 

There was a sullen red light in the sky to the eastward, 
and on the wind a low, hollow roar stole to them. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

"The Prussians are on us!" answered twenty voices in 
one accord. "That red glare is the town burning." 
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Then they were all still — a stillness that was more horrible 
than their lamentations. 

Reine Allix came and stood by her grandson. " If we must 
die, let us die Aere," she said in a voice that Was low, and soft, 
and grave. 

He took her hand and kissed it. She was content with 
his answer. 

Margot stole forth too, and crouched behind them, hold- 
ing her child to her breast. "What can they do to us?" 
she asked, trembling, with the rich colors of her face blanched 
white. 

Bemadou smiled on her: "I do not know, my dear. I 
think even they can hardly bring death upon women and 
children." 

None answered. The street was very quiet in the dark- 
ness. Far away in the east the red glare glowed. On the 
wind there was still that faint, distant ravening roar, like 
the roar of famished wolves: it was the roar of fire and of 
war. 

In the silence Reine Allix spoke: "God is good. ShaU 
we not trust in Him?" 

With one great choking sob the people answered: their 
hearts were breaking. AH night long they watched in the 
street — they who had done no more to bring this curse 
upon them than the flower-roots that slept beneath the snow. 
Tbey dared not go to their beds: they knew not when the 
enemy might be upon them. They dared not flee: even 
in their own woods the foe might lurk for them. One 
man indeed did cry aloud, " Shall we stay here in our houses 
to be smoked out like bees from their hives? Let us fly!" 

But the calm, firm voice of Reine Allix rebuked him: "Let 
who will, run like a hare from the hounds. For me and mine, 
we abide by our homestead." 

And they were ashamed to be outdone by a woman, and a 
woman ninety years old, and no man spoke any more of 
flight. All the night long they watched in the cold and the 
wind, the children shivering beneath their mothers' skirts, 
the men sullenly watching the light of the flames in the dark, 
starless sky. All night long they were left aone, though far 
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off they heard the dropping shots of scattered firing, and in" 
the leafless woods around Siem the swift flight of woodland 
beasts startled from their sleep, and the hurrying feet of 
sheep terrified from their folds in the outlying fields. 

The daybreak came, gray, cheerless, very cold. A dense 
fog, white and raw, hung over the river: in the east, where 
the sun, they knew, was rising, they could only see the 
livid light of the still towering flames and pillars of black 
smoke against the leaden clouds. 

"We will let them come and go in peace of they will/' 
murmured old Mathurin. "What can we do? We have 
no arms — no powder — hardly — no soldiers — no de- 
fence." 

Bemadou said nothing, but he straightened his tall limbs, 
and in his grave blue eyes a light gleamed. 

Reine AUix looked at him as she sat in the doorway of her 
house. "Thy hands are honest, thy heart pure, thy con- 
science clear. Be not afraid to die if need there be," she 
said to him. 

He looked down and smiled on her. Margot clung to 
him in a passion of weeping. He clasped her close and kissed 
her softly, but the woman who read his heart was the woman 
who had held him at his birth. 

By degrees the women crept timidly back into their 
houses, hiding their eyes, so that they should not see that 
horrid light against the sky, whilst the starving children 
clung to their breasts or to their skirts, wailing aloud in 
terror. The few men there were l«ft, for the most part of 
them very old or else mere striplings, gathered together in a 
hurried council. Old Mathurin the rniller and the patriots 
of the wine-shop were agreed that there could be no resist- 
ance, whatever might befall them — that it would be best 
to hide such weapons as they had and any provisions that 
still remained to them, and yield up themselves and their 
homes with humble grace to tiie dire foe. "If we do other- 
wise," they said, " the soldiers will surely slay us, and what 
can a miserable little hamlet like this achieve against 
cannon and steel and fire?" 

Bernadou alone raised his voice in opposition. His eye 
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kindled, his cheek flushed, his words for once sprang from his 
lips like fire. "What!" he said to them, "shall we yield 
up our homes and our wives and our infants without a single 
blow? Shall we be so vile as to truckle .to the enemies of 
France, and show that we can fear them? It were a shame, 
a foul shame; we were not worthy of the name of men. Let 
us prove to them that there are people in France who are not 
afraid to die. Let us hold our own so long as we can. Our 
muskets are good, our walls are strong, our woods in this 
weather morasses that will suck in and swallow them if only 
we have tact to drive them there. Let us do what we can. 
The camp of the francs-tireurs is but three leagues from us. 
They will be certain to come to our aid. At any rate, let 
us die bravely. We can do little — that may be. But if 
every man in France does that Kttle that he can, that little 
will be great enough to drive the. invaders off the soil." 

Mathurin and the others screamed at him and hooted. 
"You are a fool!" they shouted. "You will be the undoing 
of us all. Do you not know that one shot fired — nay, 
only one musket found — and the enemy puts a torch to the 
whole place?" 

"I know," said Bcmadou, with a dark radiance in his 
azure eyes. "But then it is a choice between disgrace and 
the flames: let us only take heed to be clear of the first — 
the last must rage as God wills." 

But they screamed and mouthed and hissed at him: "Oh, 
yes! fine talk, fine talk! See your own roof in flames if you 
will: you shall not ruin ours. Do what you will with your 
own neck. Keep it erect or hang by it, as you choose. But 
you have no right to give your neighbors over lo death, 
whether they will or no." 

He strove, he pleaded, he conjured, he struggled with them 
half the night, with the salt tears running down his cheeks, 
and all his gentle blood burning with righteous wra^h and 
loathinjr shame, stirred for the first time in all his life to a 
rude, simple, passionate eloquence. But they were not 
persuaded. Their few gold pieces hidden in the rafters, 
their few feeble sheep starving in the folds, their own miser- 
able lives, all hungry, woe-begone and spent in daily terrors 
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— these were still dear to them, and they would not imperil 
them. They called him a madman; they denounced him 
as one who would be their murderer: they threw themselves 
upon him and demanded his musket to bury it with the rest 
imder the altar in the old chapel on the hill. 

Bemadou's eyes flashed fire; his breast heaved; his nerves 
quivered; he shook them off and strode a step forward. 
"As you like," he muttered, "I have a mind to fire on you, 
rather than let you live to shame yourselves and me!" 

Reine Allix, who stood by him silent all the while, laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

"My boy," she said in his ear, "you are right, and they 
are wrong. Yet let not dissension between brethren open 
the door for the enemy to enter thereby into your homes. 
Do what you will with your own life, Bemadou — it is yours 

— but leave them to do as they will with theirs. You can- 
not make sheep into lions, and let not the first blood shed 
here be a brother's." 

Bemadou's head dropped on his breast. 

"Do as you will," he muttered to his neighbors. They 
took his musket from him, and in the darkness of the night 
stole silently up the wooded chapel-hill and buried it, with 
all their other arms, under the altar where the white Christ 
himg. 

"We are safe now," said Mathurin the miller to the 
patriots of the tavern. "Had that madman had his way, 
he had destroyed us all." 

Reine Allix softly led her grandson across his own threshold 
and drew his head down to hers and kissed him between the 
eyes. 

"You did what you could, Bemadou," she said to him; 
"let the rest come as it will." 

Then she turned from him, and flung her cloak over her 
head and sank down, weeping bitterly, for she had lived 
through ninety-three years only to see this agony at the 
last. 

Bemadou, now that all means of defence was gone from 
him, and the only thing left to him to deal with was his own 
life, had become quiet and silent and passionless, as was 
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his habit. He would have fought Uke a mastiff for his 
home, but this they had forbidden him to do, and he was 
passive and without hope. He shut to his door, and sat 
down with his hand in that of Reine Allix and his arm around 
his wife. 

"There is nothing to do but to wait," he said sadly. 

The day seemed very long in coming. 

The firmg ceased for a while: then its roll commdhced 
afresh, and grew nearer to the village. Then again all was 
still. 

At noon a shepherd staggered into the place, pale, bleeding, 
bruised, covered with mire. The Prussians, he told them, 
had forced him to be their guide, had knotted him tight to a 
trooper's saddle, and had dragged him with them imtil he 
was half dead with fatigue and pain. At night he had 
broken from them and had fled: they were close at hand, 
he said, and had burned the town from end to end because 
a man had fired at them from a housetop. That was all he 
knew. 

Bemadou, who had gone out to hear his news, returned 
into the house and sat down and hid his face within his 
hands. 

"If I resist, you are all lost," he muttered. "And yet to 
yield like a cur!" 

It was a piteous question, whether to follow the instinct 
in him and see his birthplace in flames and his family slaugh- 
tered for his act, or to crush out the manhood in him and 
live, loathing himself as a coward forevermore? 

Reine Allix looked at him, and laid her hand on his bowed 
head, and her voice was strong and tender as music: 

" Fret not thyself, my beloved. When the moment comes, 
then do as thine own heart and the whisper of God in it bid 
thee." 

A great sob answered her; it was the first one since his 
earliest infancy that she had ever heard from Bemadou. 

It grew dark. The autimin day died. The sullen clouds 
dropped scattered rain. The red leaves were blown in 
millions by the wind. The little houses on either side of the 
road were dark, for the dwellers in them dared not show 
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any light that might be a star to allure to them the foot- 
steps of their foes. Bemadou sat with his arms on the 
table, and his head resting on them. Margot nursed her son; 
Reine AUix prayed. 

Suddenly in the street without there was the sound of many 
feet of horses and of men, the shouting of angry voices, the 
splashing of quick steps in the watery wa)rs, the screams of 
women, the flash of steel through the gloom. 

Bemadou sprang to his feet, his face pale, his blue eyes 
dark as night. 

"They are comer* he said under his breath. It was not 
fear that he felt, nor horror: it was rather a passion of love 
for his birthplace and his nation — a passion of longing to 
struggle and to die for both. And he had no weapon! 

He drew his house door open with a steady hand, and 
stood on his own threshold and faced these, his enemies. 
The street was fuU of them — some mounted, some on foot; 
crowds of them swarmed in the woods and on the roads. 
They had settled on the village as vultures on a dead lamb's 
body. 

It was a little, lowly place: it might well have been left 
in peace. 

It had had no more share in the war than a thild still un- 
born, but it came in the victors' way, and their mailed heel 
crushed it as they passed. They had heard that arms were 
hidden and francs-tireurs sheltered there, and they had 
swooped down on it and held it hard and fast. Some were 
told off to search the chapel; some to ransack the dwellings; 
some to seize such food and bring such cattle as there might 
be left; some to seek out the devious paths that crossed 
and recrossed the fields; and yet there still remained in the 
Httle street himdreds of armed men, force enough to awe 
a citadel or storm a breach. 

The people did not attempt to resist. 

They stood passive, dry-eyed in misery, looking on whilst 
the Uttle treasures of their household lives were swept 
away forever, and ignorant what fate by fire or iron might 
be their portion ere the night was done. 

They saw the com that was thw wiuter store to save their 
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offspring from famine poured out like ditch-water. They 
saw oats and wheat flimg down to be trodden into a slough 
of mud and filth. They saw the walnut presses in their 
kitchens broken open, and their old heirlooms of silver, 
centuries old, borne away as booty. They saw the oak 
cupboards in their wives' bed-chambers ransacked, and the 
homespun linen and the quaint bits of plate that had formed 
their nuptial dowers cast aside in derision or trampled into a 
battered heap. They saw the pet lamb of their infants, 
the silver ear-rings of their brides, the brave tankards they 
had drunk their marriage wine in, the tame bird that flew 
to their whistle, all seized for food or seized for spoil. 

They saw all this, and had to stand by with mute tongues 
and passive hands, lest any glance of wrath or gesture of 
revenge shoidd bring the leaden bullet in their children's 
throats or the yellow flame amidst their homesteads. Greater 
agony the world cannot hold. 

Under the porch of the cottage, by the sycamores, one 
group stood and looked, silent and very still — Bemadou, 
erect, pale, calm, with a fierce scorn burning in his eyes; 
Margot, quiet, because he wished her so, holcfing to her the 
rosy and golden beauty of her son; Reine AUix, with a patient 
horror on her face, her figure drawn to its full height, and 
her hands holding to her breast the crucifix. 

They stood thus, waiting they knew not what, only resolute 
to show no cowardice and meet no shame. 

Behind them was the dull, waning glow of the wood-fire 
on the hearth which had been the centre of all their hopes 
and joys; before them the dim, dark country, and the woe- 
stricken faces of their neighbors, and the moving soldiery 
with their torches, and l£e quivering forms of the half- 
dying horses. 

Suddenly a voice arose from the armed mass: 

"Bring me the peasant hither," 

Bemadou was seized by several hands and forced and 
dragged from his door out to the place where the leader of 
the Uhlans sat on a white charger that shook and snorted 
blood in its exhaustion. 

Bemadou cast off the alien grasp that held him, and stood 
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erect before his foes. He was no longer pale, and his eyes 
were clear and steadfast. 

"You look less a fool than the rest," said the Prussian 
commander. "You know this coimtry well?" 

"WeU!" 

The country in whose fields and woodlands he had wan- 
dered from his infancy, and whose every meadow-path and 
wayside tree and flower-sown brook he knew by heart as a 
lover knows the lines of his mistress's face! 

"You have arms here?" pursued the German. 

"We had." 

"What have you done with them?" 

"If I had had my way, you would not need ask. You 
would have felt them." 

The Prussian looked at him keenly, doing homage to the 
boldness of the answer. " Will you confess where they are? '* 

"No." 

" You know the penalty for conceahnent of arms is death? " 

"You have made it so." 

"We have, and Prussian will is French law. You are a 
bold man: you merit death. But still, you know the country 
well?" 

Bemadou smiled, as a mother might smile, were any foolish 
enough to ask her if she remembered the look her dead child's 
face had worn. 

"If you know it well," pursued the Prussian, "I will 
give you a chance. Lay hold of my stirrup-leather and be 
lashed to it, and show me straight as the crow flies to where 
the weapons are hidden. If you do, I will leave you your 
life. If you do not — " 

"If I do not?" 

"You will be shot." 

Bemadou was silent; his eyes glanced through the mass 
of soldiers to the little cottage under the trees opposite; the 
two there were straining to behold him, but tiie soldiers 
pushed them back, so that in the fliare of the torches they 
could not see, nor in the tumult hear. He thanked God for it. 

"Your choice?" asked the Uhlan, impatiently, after a 
moment's pause. 
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Bemadou's lips were white, but they did not tremble 
as he answered, " I am no traitor." And his eyes as he spoke 
went softly to the little porch where the Hght glowed from 
that hearth beside which he would never again sit with the 
creatures he loved around him. 

The German looked at him: " Is that a boast or a fact? " 

"I am no traitor," Bemadou answered simply once more. 

The Prussian gave a sign to his troopers. There was the 
sharp report of a double shot, and Bemadou fell dead. One 
bullet had pierced his brain, the other was bedded in his 
lungs. The soldiers kicked aside the warm and quivering 
body. It was only a peasant killed! 

With a shriek that rose above the roar of the wind, and 
cut like steel to every human heart that beat there, Reine 
Allix forced her way through the throng, and fell on her knees 
beside him, and caught him in her arms, and laid his head 
upon her breast, where he had used to sleep his softest 
sleep in infancy and childhood. 

"It is God's will! It is God's will!" she muttered; and 
then she laughed — a laugh so terrible that the blood of 
the boldest there ran cold. 

Margot followed her and looked, and stood dry-eyed and 
silent; then flung herself and the child she carried in her 
arms beneath the hoof of the white charger. 

"End your work!" she shrieked to diem. "You have 
killed him — kill us! Have you not mercy enough for 
that?" 

The horse, terrified and snorting blood, plimged and 
trampled the groimd; his fore foot struck the diild's golden 
head and stamped its face out of all human likeness. Some 
peasants pulled Margot from the lashing hoofs; she was quite 
dead, though neither woimd nor bruise was on her. 

Reine Allix neither looked nor paused. With all her 
strength she had begim to drag the body of Bernadou across 
the threshold of 'his house. 

He shall he at home, he shall lie at home," she muttered. 
She would not believe that already he was dead. 

With all the force of her earhest womanhood she lifted 
him, and half drew, half bore him into the home that he had 
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loved, and laid him down upon the hearth, and knelt by him, 
caressing him as though he were once more a child, and, saying 
softly, "Hush!" for her mind was gone, and she fancied 
that he only slept. 

Without, the tumult of the soldiery increased: they found 
the arms hidden under the altar on the hill; they seized 
five peasants to slay them for the dire offence. The men 
struggled, and would not go as the sheep to the shambles. 
They were shot down in the street before the eyes of their 
children. Then the order was given to fire the place in 
punishment, and leave it to its fate. 

The torches were flimg with a laugh on the dry thatched 
roofs — brands snatched from the house-fires on the 
hearths were tossed amongst the dwelling houses and the 
bams. The straw and timber flared alight like tow. 

An old man, her nearest neighbor, rudied to the cottage 
of Reine Allix and seized her by the arm. 

"They fire the Berceau," he screamed. "Quick!" Quick! 
or you will be burned alive!" 

Reine AUix looked up with a smile: "Be quiet! Do you 
not see? He sleeps." 

The old man shook her, implored her, strove to drag her 
away — in desperation pointed to the roof above, which was 
already in flaines. 

Reine Allix looked: at that sight her mind cleared and 
regained consciousncos; she remembered all, she understood 
all; she knew that he was dead. 

" Go in peace and save yoiu-self ," she said in the old, sweet, 
strong tones of an earHer day. "As for me, I am very old. 
I and my dead will stay together at home." 

The man fled and left her to her choice. 

The great curled flames and the livid vapors closed around 
her; she never moved. The death was fierce but swift, 
and even in deach she and the one whom she had loved and 
reared were not divided. 

The end soon came. 

From hill to hill the Berceau de Dieu broke into flames. 
The village was a lake of fire, into which the statue of the 
Christ, burning and reeling, fell. Some few peasants. 
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with their wives and children, fled to the woods, and there 
escaped one torture to perish more slowly of cold and famine. 
All other things perished. The rapid stream of the flame 
licked up all tiiere was in its path. The bare trees raised 
their lestoess branches on fire at a thousand points. The 
stores of com and fruit were lapped by millions of crimson 
tongues. The pigeons flew screaming from their roosts 
and sank into smoke. The dogs were suffocated on the 
thresholds they had guarded all their Uves. The calf was 
stifled in the hyre. The sheep ran bleating with the wool 
burning on their living bodies.. The little caged birds 
fluttered helpless, and 5ien dropped, scorched to cinders. 
The aged and the sick were stifled in their beds. All things 
perished. 

The Berceau de Dieu was as one vast furnace, in which 
every living creature was caught and consumed and changed 
to ashes. 

The tide of war has rolled on and left it a blackened waste, 
a smoking ruin, wherein not so much as a mouse may creep 
or a bird may nestle. It is gone, and its place can know it 
never more. 

Never more. 

But who is there to care? 

It was but as a leaf which the great storm withered as it 
passed. 



COLLATERAL READINGS 

Bimbi, Ouida, 

The Numberg Stove, Ouida. 

The Little Earl, Ouida. 

Birds in the Snow, Ouida, 

A Dog of Flanders, Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes, Ouida. 

The White Feather, Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

French Village, James Hall. ^ 

An Incident of the French Camp, Robert Browning. 

The Death of the Dauphin, Alphonse Daudet. 

The Prisoner of Assiout, Grant Allen. 

The Prisoners, Guy de Mc^upassatU. 
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IN BERLIN 

MARY BOYLE O'REILLY 

(1873-) 

Mary Boyle O'Reilly has had unusual opportunities to broaden 
her vision by an intimate contact with Hfe that gives her work 
a vitalizing quality which is strongly felt in everything that she 
writes. She is a contributor to The Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation and numberless magazines. On being asked for an ac- 
coimt of her life and a list of her works, she writes that there is no 
publication of her works, except the many million words which lie 
buried in current publications, hundreds of thousands of words 
printed anonymously. With Miss O'Reilly's permission, the 
following accoimt of her life is inserted: 

"My father, John Boyle O'Reilly, was an Irish patriot who was 
sentenced to be shot for "high treason." After four years in 
English poHtical prisons, he escaped to this country and became 
an American citizen, marrjdng an American girl. 

"I was bom in Boston, May 18, 1873, educated for ten years 
in the Sacred Heart convent, took special courses at Cambridge, 
and adopted (as many Boston women do) the impaid public 
> service as my profession. After serving for eight years as a 
trustee for the Children's Institutions at Boston and simultane- 
ously as a prison commissioner for Massachusetts, I suddenly 
dropped into journalism as the simplest way in which to bring 
needed social reforms before the voters. A year later, The 
Newspaper Emterprise Association asked me to join its staff to 
*do' the white goods workers' strike in New York, the need for 
remedial legislation in food canneries, etc. Later I went for them 
to Mexico, then to the ritual murder case at Kiev, Russia, and 
returning to Europe, remained in charge of the London ofl&ce, or 
behind the fighting fronts in Belgium, France and Russia, until 
recalled last month to write preparedness articles for the coming 
war. 

"In this campaign for preparedness I hope to do what lies in 
my power to suggest ways of being fair to German-born Americans. 
I am not a pro-German, I am not even a Sinn Feiner, but I have 
spent too many months in hospitals filled with mutilated and dy- 
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ing men not to be a neutral in the sense of pitying all the helpless 
peoples. This is why I wrote the tiny story, *In Berlin.' " 



IN BERLIN* 

The train crawling out of Berlin was filled with women 
and children, hardy and able-bodied men. In one com- 
partment a gray-haired Landsturm soldier sat beside an 
elderly woman who seemed weak and ill. Above the cHck- 
clack of the car wheels passengers could hear her coimting: 
''One, two, three," evidently absorbed in her own thoughts. 
Two girls tittered, thoughtlessly exchanging vapid remarks 
about such extraordinary behavior. An elderly man scowled 
reproval. Silence fell. 

"One, two, three," repeated the obviously unconscious 
woman. Again the girls giggled stupidly. The gray Land- 
sturm leaned forward. 

"Fraulein," he said gravely, "you will perhaps cease 
laughing when I tell you that this poor lady is my wife. 
We have just lost our three sons in battle. Before leaving 
for the front myself I must take their mother to an insane 
asylum." 

It became terribly quiet in the carriage. 



COLLATERAL READINGS 

The Siege of Berlin, Alphonse DaudeL 

The Last Class, Alphonse Daudet. 

The Taking of the Redoubt, Prosper MerimSe, 



* Reprinted with the pennissioQ of The Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation and the author. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 



THE GOLD BUG 

This story, which is classified as one of the "Stories of Ratio- 
cination," was first published in "The Dollar Newspaper" of 
Philadelphia, winning a prize of one hundred dollars. 

Tarantula, The bite of this spider was once supposed to cause 
a form of madness which made the victim dance. 

*^AU in the Wrong" An amusing comedy by Arthur Murphy 
(1730-1805). 

Huguenot, French Protestant. Many fled to South Carolina 
from persecutions in France. 

Fort Moultrie. Defended against the British by Colonel Wil- 
liam Moultrie in 1776. Poe was stationed here in 1828 when a 
private in the -United States artillery. 

Swammerdamm, A distinguished Dutch naturalist. 

Manumitted, Freed from slavery 

Scarabcsus, (Latin.) Beetle. 

Scarabcsus caput hominis, (Latin.) A man's head beetTe. 

Noovers. Negro dialect for manoeuvres in the sense of move- 
ments. 

Empressement, (French.) Eagerness. 

Counters, Pieces of money. 

Bacchanalian figures. Pertaining to the worshipers of Bacchus, 
god of wine. 

Aqua regia. (Latin.) Royal water. A mixture of nitric and 
hydrochloric adds that has the power of dissolving gold. 

Regulus. An old chemical term referring to the metaUic mass of 
an ore. 

Captain Kidd. A British sea captain who lived in New York in 
the seventeenth century. He was commissioned by the Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1695 to put down piracy. He 
turned pirate himself, was arrested, sent to England and executed 
in London. Some of his buried treasure was recovered by the 
colonial authorities. 

Gokonda, An Indian diamond market. 

Cryptographs. Cipher messages. 
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Spanish main. The ocean near the coast of South America and 
the adjacent parts of the Caribbean Sea harassed by the Spaniards. 
Insignium, (Latin.) A sign. 



QUESTIONS 

1 How is the setting made appropriate to the events that 
happen? 

2 What two streams of interest does Poe introduce into the 
story? Show that these two parts of the plot represent the two 
sides of Poe's genius, the imaginative and the scientific. 

3 Does the interest of the story depend upon character or 
plot? How does Legrand resemble Poe? 

4 How does Poe make you believe the story? 

5 What elements of a modem detective story does this possess? 

6 What are the advantages of a first person narrative? The 
disadvantages? 

7 Discuss the extent of Poe's use of conversation? Is Jupiter 
a real Southern negro? 

8 Test "The Gold Bug" in the light of Poe's criticism of a 
good short story. 

9 Do you lie the story? Why? 
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THE AMBITIOUS GUEST 

Hawthorne used the familiar story of the Willey House in the 
Notch of the White Hills. This story is founded upon an actual 
occurrence as related in J. H. Spaulding's "Historical Relics of the 
White Mountains." "Some time in Jime, before the great slide 
in August, 1826, there came a great storm, and the old veteran, 
Abel Crawford, coming down the Notch, noticed the trees slip- 
ping down standing upright, and as he was passing Mr. Willey 's 
he called and informed him of the wonderful fact. Immediately, 
in a less exposed place, Mr. Willey prepared a shelter to which to 
flee in case of immediate danger, and in the night "of August 28 in 
that year he was, with his whole family awakened by the thimder- 
ing crash of the coming avalanche. Attempting to escape, that 
family, nine in number, rushed from the house and were over- 
taken and buried alive under a vast pile of rocks, earth, and water. 
By a remarkable coincidence the house remained iminjured, as the 
slide divided about four rods back of the house, against a high 
flat rock, and came down on either side with overwhelming power." 



QUESTIONS 

1 What is the meaning of the sentence, "They have found the 
herb, heart*s-ease, in the bleakest spot of all New England"? 

2 What is the ambition of each person? 

3 What is the meaning of Hawthorne's question, "Is not the 
kindred of a common fate a closer tie than that of birth?" 

4 How is the irony of fate emphasized? 

5 Why are the characters unnamed? 

6 Prove that this story is an excellent example of Hawthorne's 
power of suggestion. 

7 What spiritual struggle dominates the situation? 

8 Select Uie elements of foreshadowing of the catastrophe of 
the story 
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THE NECKLACE. 

Department of Education. Small government position. 

Pot-au-feu, Broth. 

Franc, French coin worth $0,193. 

Attachis of the Cabinet, Members of the embassy. 

Quai, Wharf. 

Rue de Martyrs, Street of the Mart5nrs. 

Pdais Royal. The jewelry center of Paris. 

Louis, Aji old French coin equal to about $4.60. 

Sou, Cent, 

Champs Elys4es. A boulevard in France. 



QUESTIONS 

1 How does the first sentence plunge you into the midst of the 
story? 

2 Prove that the background is one of studied contrasts. 

3 The plot belongs to that large group known as hoax plots; 
i. e., one person plays a joke on another. Show how grim fate 
is the joker. 

4 Contrast the single incident that forms the basis of this 
story with that of the "Ambitious Guest." Upon what does 
the action hinge? 

5 Is there any preparation for the unexpected ending? 

6 How is the cruelty of the narrative emphasized? 

7 Why are not the characters broadened by their suffering? 

8 How does Maupassant differ from Hawthorne in his 
handling of material? 

9 Why does Maupassant deal with selfishness and hypocrisy 
in nine-tenths of his stories? Quote the moral of this story. 

10 Test "The Necklace" in the light of Stevenson's principles 
of a good short story. 
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THE CITIZEN 

Prince Menskikav. Russian Admiral. 

Balaklava, A fishing village in Crimea, Russia. Here the 
memorable charge of the Briti^ cavalry took place on October 25, 
1854. Read Tennyson's "The Charge of the Light Brigade," 
and "The Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaklava." 

Versts, A Russian measure of distance about two-thirds of a 
mile. 

Muzhik. A Russian peasant. 

Ruble. The Russian monetary unit. A silver coin worth about 
seventy-seven cents. 

Wanderlust. A desire to wander. 

The Terror. The s)rstem of espionage of the Russian govern- 
ment; the oppression of the lower classes, and the treatment by 
the police caused fear in the heart of every Russian. With the 
declaration of Russian freedom, it is hoped that this condition 
will no longer exist. 

Combers. Breakers. 

*^A pillar of cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night J^ Exodus, 
13: 21. 

Celt. A member of a branch of the Aryan family including the 
Irish, Welsh, Gaelic Scotch, ancient Gauls and Britons. 

Gaelic. Belonging to the Highland Scotch. 

Viking. A Scan(finavian warrior of the eighth to the eleventh 
century, who harried the coasts of Europe. 

EUis Island. Place of detention for investigation of immigrants 
before they are allowed to enter oiu: ports. 



QUESTIONS 

1 How has the immijgrant*s dream enriched America? 

2 Is Big Ivan a^tj^ical Russian immigrant? 

3 What is the ke3mote of his character? 

4 Prove the truth of the statement, "A man does not go out 
to seek the thing that is not in him. " 

5 In the recent "literacy test," what was President Wilson's 
attitude toward the iimnigrant? Why? (President Wilson was 
the third President to veto the "literacy test" as a qualifica- 
tion for citizenship.) 

6 What plea for the immigrant is made in "The Citizen"? 
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7 Give the significance of the scene with the Russian police. 

8 Why is the incident with the apple woman introduced? 

9 What incident seems to prove to Ivan the truth of his 
dream? 

10 In a Memorial Day address at Arlington National Cemetery 
President Wilson said on May 30, 1917; 

"We have said in the beginning that we planned this great 
government that men who wish freedom might have a place of 
refuge and a place where their hope could be realized, and now, 
having established such a government, having vindicated the 
power of such a government, we are sa3dng to all mankind, *We 
did not set this government up in order 3iat we might have a 
selfish and separate hberty, for we are now ready to come to your 
assistance and fight out upon the fields of the world the cause of 
human liberty.' In this thing America attains her fiJl dignity 
and the full fruition of her great purpose." 

How does ''The Citizen" test the gieat purpose of America? 
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A SISTERLY SCHEME 

Leatherstocking, An American hunter and pioneer id James 
Fenimore Cooper's tales. 
Bonbonniere. Box containing candy. 



QUESTIONS 

1 Read aloud the first three paragraphs. Can you i^predate 
its "artistic verisimilitude"? 

2 What preparation is made for the introduction of the chief 
characters? 

3 What motives for action are established? 

4 Is the interest dependent upon plot or character? 

5 Why is this story possible only at an American summer 
hotel? 

6 Show that the surprise is just wbat the reader ouc^t to 
have expected. 
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MY DOUBLE AND [HOW HE UNDID ME 

AUantic Monthly, A well known American periodical to which 
many celebrated authors have contributed and are still contributing. 

Rasselas. The hero of Dr. Samuel Johnson's novel, who 
searched in vain for happiness. 

Sandemanian. An obscure religious sect almost imknown in 
this country. 

Naguadavick, An imaginary place standing for the name of 
some city ia Maine. 

Haliburton, An imaginary friend of Dr. Hale. 

Mayflower, A standard jest based on the claim of many New 
Englaiiders that their heirlooms came over in the Mayflower. 

Alpenstock, Staff for Alpine climbing. 

Mont Blanc. The highest of the Alps. 

Sepoys, Native troops of India m. service of the English. 

^* Cataract of the Ganges J^ A once famous spectacular play. 

Dr. Wigan, An EngHsh physician. 

Richard Greenough, A distinguished American sculptor. His 
statue of Franklin stands in front of the City Hall, Boston, 

Poor Richard, Pen name of Benjamin Franklin in his Poor 
Richard's Almanac. 

Stafford Springs, In eastern Connecticut. 

Thalaba, The hero of Southey's poem, "Thalaba, the De- 
troyer." Supernatural beings aid Thalaba Iq his enterprises. 

Dutchman and his Wife, Two figures in a weather indicator — 
the wife comes out when it is clear, the husband comes out wheo 
it rains. 

Ex officio. (Latin.) By virtue of office. 

Mile, Celeste, A noted French dancer and actress. 

Sanskrit. The original language of India. 

Plato, Great Greek philosopher. 

Ansdm, Saint Anselm, foimder of scholastic theology. 

Semiramis, Mythical Assyrian queen, foimder of Babylon. 
/ "Qucene sit Historia Reformationis in Ungaria?" What is the 
history of the Reformation in Himgary? 

In secido decimo tertio. In the thirteenth century. 

Pundit, A master of the sacred mysteries in India. 

Diggory, A servant in Goldsmith's play, "She Stoops to 
Conquer," who says, "I never have courage 'til I see the eatables 
and drinkables, brought upon the table, and then I'm as bold as a 
Hon." 
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Promptu, A prepared speech. 

Ollendorff, The German grammarian. 

Halle. A Saxon city. 

^^ State of Maine J^ An imaginary newspaper. 

Iron Mask. "The Man with the Iron Mask," was a French 
state prisoner in the reign of Louis XIV. He always wore a mask 
of iron covered with black velvet. His identity has remained 
one of the great mysteries of history. 

George Withers. Another imaginary friend of Dr. Hale. 

Bohemia. A country of the Austrian Empire. Many Bo- 
hemians were exiled in the revolution of 1848. 

Ruy Lopez. A sequence of moves in the "opening "of a game 
of chess. 

Lockhard. A follower of Bruce. 

"r(? make sicker.'' When Bruce doubted that he had slain 
Red Comyn, Lockhard cried, "I will make sicker" (more cer- 
tain)! 

QUESTIONS 

1 What is the source of interest in this story? 

2 How is the atmosphere created? What touches of "local 
color" are effectively used? 

3 What is the purpose of the story? 

4 Show that there is no coherent plot. How is unity of im- 
pression gained? 

6 Prove that this story is a "masterpiece of delightful humor 
and deUcate satire." 

6 Wherein lay the wisdom of the foiu: speeches? 

7 Is everyone confronted with a duality of life? 
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WEE WILLIE WINKIE 

Wee WiUie Winkie: Whittier's version of the poem is as fol- 
lows: 

Wee WilUe Winkie 

Runs through the town. 
Upstairs and downstairs, 

In his nightgown! 
Tapping at the window, 
Crying at the lock, 
**Are the weans in their bed, 
For it's now ten o'do<±?** 

"Hey, WiUie Winkie, 

Are you coming then? 
The cat's singing purrie 

To the sleeping hen; 
The dog is lying on the floor 

And doesn't even peep; 
But here's a wakeful laddie 

That will not fall asleep." 

An3rthing but sleep, you roguel 

Glowering like die moon; 
RattUng in an iron jug 

With an iron spoon; 
Rumbling, tumbling all about. 

Crowing like a cock, 
Screaming like I don't know what) 

Waking sleeping folk. 

"Hey, WiUie Winkie, 

Can't you keep lum still? 
Wriggling off a body's knee 

Like a very eel; 
Pulling at the cat's ear. 

As ^e drowsy hums; 
Heigh, WilKe Winkiel 

See! there he comes!** 

Wearied is the mother 
That has a restless weao. 
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A wee stumpy baimie, 

Heard whene'er he's seen — 
That has a battle aye with sleep 

Before he'll close his e'e; 
But a kiss from off his rosy l^M 

Gives strength anew to me. 

Ayah, Anglo-Indian for nurse. 

Baba, Oriental title of respect. 

Subaltern, Lieutenant. 

Compound. An enclosure, in the East, for a residence. 

Afghan and Egyptian medals. Medals in commemoration 
of campaigns and adled after the places in which the campaigns'^ 
occurred. 

Hidjao, Native e3q)ression equivalent to "go away at once." 

Belly Butcha, Dogs' names. 

Quarters. Rooms of an oflSicer. 

Bad Men. Childish name for hostile natives. 

Sahib. A term of respect, used by East Indians towards Euro- 
peans. 

Waler. A specially fine breed of cavalry horse. 

Pushto. An Indian dialect. 

Jao. Halt. 

Sahib Bahadur. A formal title of respect, as Your Excellency. 

Spoil-five. A game of cards. 

Pathans. An Afghan race in Hindustan and in eastern Afghan- 
istan. 

Nullahs. Ravines. 

Cantonment. Part of a town assigned to soldiers. 

Pulton. Regiment. 

Pukka. Real, sure-enough. 

QUESTIONS 

1 How is the dominant trait of character of Wee Willie Winkie 
dramatically presented? 

2 Why was the breaking of his arrest a crisis? 

3 How has respect for army discipline been instilled into 
the child? 

4 Why was he idolized by the regiment? 

5 When does Wee WUlie really "enter into his manhood"? 

6 Does the interest in this story depend upon action or char- 
acter? 

7 WhatistheattitudeoftheEnglishtowardthenativesof India? 
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MUHAMMAD DIN 

Budmash. A disreputable fellow. 
Jail-khaan, Jail-house; prison. 
Salaam, An Oriental greeting. 

Mussulman. A follower of Mohammed, the foimder of the 
Islam faith. 

QUESTIONS 

1 Contrast Muhammad Din, the native Indian child, with 
Wee Willie Winkie, the British child bom in India. 

2 What characteristics of Muhammad Din are common to 
all childhood? What characteristics are peculiarly Oriental? 

3 Why is the destruction of the sand house a tragedy to the 
child? 

4 Why is the fact that Muhanmiad Din always played alone 
emphasized? 

5 What is the effect of the un&q)ected ending? What emotions 
are aroused? 
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THE WEAVER WHO CLAD THE SUMMER 

In articulo glories, " Sufficient unto eternity is the glory of the 
hour." 

Bernhardt, A French actress of world renown. Bom at Paris, 
October 22, 1844. 

Gaidier, A French poet, critic and novelist. 

Tiberius, Tiberius Claudius Nero Caesar (42 b. c. - 37 a. d.). 
Roman emperor, son of Nero; infamous for his vices and cruelty. 

HaMtu4s, Regular customers. 

Genie. One of an order of beings said to have been created two 
thousand years before Adam, including good and bad spirits 
that assume various forms. 

Socrates. A Greek philosopher. 

Druid. The priest of a religion among the ancient Celts of 
Gaul, Britain and Ireland. Oak groves were their places of 
worship. 

Demi-tasse. A small cup of black coffee. 

Cigarettes jaunes. Yellow cigarettes. 

Primum mobile. Prime mover. 

Ben trovato. (Italian.) Well found. 

Verlaine, Paul Verlaine. (1844r-1896.) A French poet. 

Ancient Mariner. Chief character in a poem of that name by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Wee bairn, (Scotch.) A small child. 

Keening, Wailing for the dead. 

Jericho, "The wall fell down flat, so the people went up into 
the dty." —Joshua 6:20. 

Mon Dieu. "Goodness!" "Ye Godsl" in American slang. 

Comment. What is it? 

QUESTIONS 

1 Why is this unusual setting appropriate? 

2 How are you prepared for the entrance of a peciiliar char- 
acter? How does Andy resemble the "Ancient Mariner"? 

3 Define "Bijg-W" work. 

4 What quahties of character were developed in Andy by 
doing "a beautiful thing as beautifully as he knew how"? 

6 Is your interest dependent upon theme, plot or character? 
6 Test this story in the light of Mr. Lyon's criticism of a good 
short story? 
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THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 

Queen of Skeha. I Kings: 10. Possessor of gold and preciotis 
stones. 

King Solomon, Son of David, King of Israel; author of 
Proverbs. 

Hashed metaphor. Confused comparison. 

The Magi. The three wise men of the East, who followed the 
star to Bethlehem. 

QUESTIONS 

1 How does the expression, "a gray cat walking a gray fence 
in a gray backyard " give the final touch to the setting? 

2 In what three words does O. Henry summarize his reflection 
upon life? 

3 What insight into character is given by Delia's sunple 
prayer? 

4 Does the interest center in plot or character? 

5 What one quaUty of these "two foolish children in a flat** 
is emphasized? 

6 What were the gifts of the magi? 

7 Does this r^Uy illustrate the "story of cross-purposes"? 
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A LEAF IN THE STORM 

The scene of the story is laid during the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1871. The defeat of the French at Sedan and the 
surrender of Paris after a long siege brought the war to a close. 
Alsace and Lorraine, two of the richest provinces of France, were 
taken by the victorious Prussians as a part of the war indemnity. 
The contention over this territory is one of the issues of the present 
war. 

Berceau de Dim. Cradle of God. 

Virgin of Orleans. Joan of Arc, called the "Maid of Orleans"; 
a French heroine who was burned at the stake and later canonized. 

Revolution, The French revolution was a revolt of the peasant 
dass of France against the aristocracy; the fruit of this revolution 
was the French republic. 

Marseillaise, French national song. 

Bonnets rouges. Red caps. 

Trircolored cockades. A rosette or knot of ribbon worn on the 
three-cornered hats. 

Marengo. In the spring of 1800, Napoleon crossed the Alps 
and in the battle of Marengo shattered his enemies beyond re- 
pair. 

QUESTIONS 

1 Give the details of the first paragraph that make the village 
a "little temple of God." 

2 How does the description of the people help characterize 
them? 

3 Why is the setting of the story remote from the scene of 
action? 

4 What was the interpretation of the vote? 

5 What wisdom is given in the teachings of Reine Allix? 

6 How do the villagers receive the declaration of war? 

7 Give the details of the scene within Bemadou's cottage 
before the arrival of the Prussians. 

8 Visualize the dramatic arrival of the Prussians. 

9 Give Bemadou's imderstanding of patriotism. 

10 How does this spirit show itself in France in the present war? 

11 Is this story a personal tragedy or a tragedy of France? 

12 How are Uie terror and suffering of the peasants em* 
phasized? 
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13 How is this story an impassioned plea for the protection 
of the broad middle class of a country? 

14 What does this story make you think of "the glory of 
conquest"? 

15 What means are used to prepare for the catastrophe? 

16 Is war a necessary element in the progress of mankind? 

17 Significance of the title. 

18 Compare this story with "In Berlin." 



IN BERLIN 

Berlin. The capital of Prussia and of the Grerman Empire. 
Compartment. A section of a German train. 
Landsturm. A reserve officer of the German forces. 
Fratdein. Miss or young lady. 



QUESTIONS 

1 How is every word made to count in this story? 

2 What is the dramatic force of the last sentence? 

3 Has this "tiny story" the stamp of a real experience? 

4 What appeal does the story make? 
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